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THE PASSING OF THE SHADOW. 


BY JAMES BUCKEAM, 











HE came and looked me in the face, and darkened o’er 
my bed. 
I turned me weakly to the wall, for all my heart was 
sick. 
“OQ God! I am not ready yet! O Christ, forbear!” I 
said ; 
But still the Shadow stood; and life’s flame fluttered 
in the wick. 


I fought until I fainted, for—oh, bitter, bitter Death! 
I could not bear to let him quench sweet life, so bright, 
so brave. 
I clung witlt love and terror to my little thread of 
breath, 
And groped along in darkness, like a lost man in a 
cave. 


Then came the awfal sinking; and I let all go and cried, 
“O Christ! O Christ, come nearer!” And the brave 
world swam away. 
I turned and saw the Shadow—ah, so lovely, tender- 
eyed; 
But he stood a little further, and I whispered him, 
“Stay! stay !”’ 


He slowly floated from my bed, he turned away his 
face ;— 
And when I woke the morn lay new upon the walls 
and floor. 
There stood my Dearest, sunned with tears, in the dark 
Shadow’s place, 
And I was weak between them—till I longed for him 
no more. 
BostTor, Mags. 
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FORTITUDE. 








BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 





THE trees are standing, straight and bold, 
Stripped for their wrestle with the cold ; 
The clouds are scudding, torn and gray, 
The restless birds have flown away. 
The storm-tossed Soul kath cast aside 
The vestments of her summer pride. 
Come, snow and ice! Come, shrieking blast ! 
The Soul, deep-rooted, standeth fast, 
And bears, through winter’s buffeting, 
The secret promise of the Spring. 
SHEPARDSTOwRN, W. Va. 
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PROGRESS. 


BY THE REV. C. G. HAZARD. 











I SEEM to halt; but yet I know 
The breath of God is in the sails. 
Whether by zephyrs or by gales, 
The ships of God must onward go. 
E’en when to rest He singeth them, 


He to the haven bringeth them. 
CaTSKILL, N. Y. 
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THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 
FROM A SUGAR BROKER'S STANDPOINT. 











BY W. P. WILLETT. 





PassING all one’s days among the Sugar men of lower 
Wall Street, cannot but give a better idea of the state of 
things in the Island of Cuba than can be obtained from 
any other source. These men, most of them, own or are 
interested in sugar plantations, and in the course of their 
business have either come from personal visits there, or 
are in receipt of letters by every mail from their manag- 
ipg agents on the plantations, or others in the cities, 
giving the true state of affairs. 

They are vitally interested, and have no object in mis- 


representing the facts. From the inception of the revo- 
lution in October, 1894, when news came from the Island 
of San Domingo that a revolution would begin in Cuba 
in February, 1895, to the present time, the progress of 
events has been continuous, and has afforded a most in- 
teresting study for an independent looker on, inter- 
ested more in the outcome of the sugar crops of the 
Island, from a business standpoint, than in the political 
outcome of the conflict. 

The loss of the sugar crop of Cuba means a great deal, 
financially, to the people of the United States, as well as 
to the people of Cuba. Sixty-seven million spoons go 
into our sugar-bowls every morning, until in 365 
days a spoonful at a time means two million tons, or 
4,400,000,000 pounds or sugar consumed by our people, 
fully one-half of which comes from the Island of Cuba. 
To lose this supply, and be obliged to obtain it from 
other countries, means an unknown increase in the ex- 
pense of every family. It has already made an increase 
of one-half cent per pound in the price of sugar, or at the 
rate of $22 400,000 increase for the year, and this 
amount willsoon be doubled if not trebled. Probably 
few of our people have thought that we, as a nation, 
have such a direct interest as this in the Cuban rebel- 
lior, 

Spain has recently claimed that her loss of revenue 
(export taxes) from the loss of the sugar crop would not 
exceed $400,000. The United States will lose at least 
$40.000,000, an amount that would go some way to the 
relief of the Treasury. The Cuban planter loses the 
value of all his crop. The American sugar merchant 
loses the money he has advanced the planter, with 
which to make the crop, and the leading house of Cuban 
trade in New York has this week failed, as a conse- 
quence, 

How has it been possible fér these Spain despised in- 
surgents to accomplish so much financial ruin in so 
short.a time? Letters from thesufferers in Cuba, and the 
eufferers themSelves tell the story as it really is, and not 
as given out by Spanish authority—letters written while 
the owners’ rich cane fields are burning ; letters of a poor 
planter whose last remaining horse and cart were burned 
on the way with a load of cane to sell to a ‘‘ Central” 
for a little money for his starving family; letters cover- 
ing the progress of the rebellion from the eastern end 
of the Island to the western, with the destruction and 
despairin its path, until the latest letters from the be- 
leaguered city of Havana itself, tell of the sufferings of 
well to do families for the necessaries of life, all milk 
and vegetables being omitted from their tables for sev- 
eral weeks, and no way of obtaining money by selling 
any possessions of house furniture or jewels, for which 
there are no buyers, and ending with the P, S,; ‘‘ You 
will be surprised to learn that on some days we are 
obliged to go without anything to eat.” 

Can such things and others of more dreadful nature 
exist, and be permitted to exist, by the so largely in- 
terested United States, in an island so near to us, that 
acertain steamship line in Europe has been said to sell 
tickets to Cuba via New Orleans, the passenger under- 
standing by the map shown that it is asimple thing to 
get rowed acrcss to Cuba on his arriva] at New Orleans, 

Naw York City. 
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GRATEFUL VENEZUELA. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH PRESIDENT CRESPO. 








BY KATE FOOTE COE, 





VENEZUELANS are warm-hearted and grateful. They 
could not let the Message of Mr. Cleveland, of the sever- 
teenth of December, go without more and still more 
manifestacions, as they call their expressions public 
and their social festivities given in celebration of the 
friendship between the United States and Venezuela. Not 
content » ith their first burst of joy on the evening of tre 
arrival of the news from Washington, they made an- 
other more elaborate celebration on Christmas Day. It 
was very much like the one on the evening of the 
eighteenth, only that it was by day and the procession 
was under the management of the patriotic society, 
Simon Bolivar. This society headed the line after the 
music, and was followed by representations from the 
different States of Venezuela, Andes, Bolivar, Carabobo 
and others ; then representatives of all the South Amer- 
ican Republics, including Central America and Mexico ; 


then clubs, the College, and the city government. They 
made a long line and filled the street from side to side, 
bearing the wreaths and shields of their respective or- 
ganizations or else the great Star-Spangled and the 
Venezuelan flags intertwined. Being daylight one could 
see their faces light up as they looked at the windows 
of the Legation and saw General Thomas standing in 
one bowing his thanks to them, and the other crowded 
with ladies and Americans,also smiling and waving little 
flags, or wearing the red, white and blue. Hats went 
off, and ‘‘ Vivas” were loud and long ; and then there was 
aspeech, by Mr. César Zurreta, who did it in very good 
English with a grace that was all his own and to whom 
Mr. Thomas replied, also in English, and with friendly 
terms and compliments very well received by his lis- 
teners. Then the band played the American hymn, as 
they call the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,” and the long 
procession filed past and went from the Legation to the 
Plaza of Washington and then to the Plaza of Bolivar, 
to finish the afternoon with orations from these two 
favored points. We saw them as we went back from 
the Legation, an hour later, grouped round the plung- 
ing bronze of the Bolivar equestrian statue, the orator 
wiping his forehead and a great crowd still listening, 

With the green-leafed trees overhead, the flags and 
the warm weather, a citizen of the United States was to 
be pardoned if he thought it was Fourth of July instead 
of Christmas, the twenty-fifth of December. Later, a 
day or two after New Year’s, they gave a banquet to Gen- 
eral Thomas, The National Library is built around a 
central court like the houses of the city, and the books 
are shelved in the rooms on each side, and readers sit at 
tables in the court, under the clear sky, or, if it is too 
sunshiny, under the partial roofiug that shelters the four 
sides. This court was roofed over with canvas, and the 
tables set below for the festa. Nearly two hundred gen- 
tlemen were invited, all in evening drese, and all ready 
to talk in Spanish or English or French, or all three, 
There were toasts and speeches and a very good repast, 
Several of the Cabinet officers were present, but not 
General Crespo, the President, who had manifested his 
attentions to the Minister in another way, by card and 
by giving a reception to General Thomas and his new 
Cabinet at an earlier date than usual, The banquet end- 
ed with vivas for Mr. Cleveland and the great Repiblic 
del Norte. 

But it was not the end of the rejoicings. There is a 
fine Club here, of the best men of the city and they de- 
vised another social manifestacion. I had noticed 
their house, which runs through a whole block frem one 
street to the other, and at one end has latticed windows 
likes houses in Damascus, and a large courtyard with 
more trees than are usual in private houses. A very 
beautiful cuba tree waves its seven parted leaves 
over the wall, and one or two royal palms raise their 
splendid shafts and waving tops high above all the 
others. On the other street the main part of the house 
opens. This club numbers young men and old of the 
Spanish-American families, and the members gave, the 
other evening, a reception with a concert in honor of 
General Thomas, opening their whole house, The music- 
al part of the entertainment, an orchestra with stringed 
instruments and a few horns, and three singers from a 
good Italian opera troupe then playing in the city, sat in 
the center of the largest room, under a canopy of the red 
white and blue. Near the entrance door stood the re- 
ceiving committee of gentlemen, who offered their arms 
to entering guests and took them to an inner reces 
where they left outer garments, and that done, you were 
ready to turn round, shake hands with General Thomas, 
be presented tothe Governor of the city, or as we should 
say Mayor, and then use your eyes to look at the long line 
of radiant dresses and faces, where the ladies of the 
members’ families sat in chairs, round the room and 
again in another row around the central platform where 
the music was. They were all in full party dress and, 
with the softened electric lights showering their rays 
from the ceiling on the pretty faces and dresses, it was 
rather d: zzling. 

Groups of gentlemen stood along the lengths of this 
shining avenue, and chatted with the young ladies and 
their mammas, or, if the music was playing, promenaded 
with them in another large room opening out from the 
main room. When General and Mrs. Thomas entered, 
the band had played ‘‘ Hail Columbia.” At oneside of the 
platform the flags of the two Republics were blended, 
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and grouped near were very beautiful flowers in set 
pieces, a bust of General Crespo, and one of Presi- 
dent Monroe. This bad been modeled by a young artist, 
appropriately named Garibaldi, from a portrait in pos- 
session of General Thomas. It wasa rough plaster cast, 
of a brownish- white color, and a very good piece of work. 
In the other rooms were other beautiful flowers; cape 
jasmines, until the air was heavy with perfume, roses, 
carnations and lilies. Supper was served in a small 
room, at one end of the large central room, to General 
Thomas and his party ; but the great court and garden 
I have spoken of before were utilized and well lighted as 
@ supper room for the other guests. Here the ladies sat 
under the trees, and the gentlemen brought them re- 
freshments from a great buffet running down the inner 
wall. You can have a supper in the open air at eleven 
o'clock of the evening, if you are on good terms with 
the equator and select a high valley for your place of 
abode. 

Caracas is three thousand feet above the sea, and only 
ten degrees north of the Line, that makes a climate 
warm enough to dispense with chimneys and glazed 
windows, and cool enough to let potatoes and lettuce 
grow alongside the chirimova and the mango. What 
General Thomas said to the Club by way of thanks for 
this last beautiful entertainment I cannot imagine and 
did not overhear, He must have drawn hard on the 
English language for what had been done before ; but 
this, beautiful in all its appointments, of music, lights, 
decorations, and in its people, was a crowning act, and 
defies description, as I see on looking back at this array 
of words. 

Should Venezuela go to war she will not be handi- 
capped at the outset by currency difficulties. Among 
the nations of this continent she has the enviable dis- 
tinction of having no currency tribulations; no ques- 
tion but every dollar owned by its citizens is now and 
prospectively as good as the dollar of anybody else in 
the world, Two banks in Caracas issue for local circu- 
lation only a small amount of bills none of less denomi- 
nation that twenty Bolivars, about four dollars, Except 
silver for subsidiary currency little is used but actual. 
gold. Venezuela has had the wisdom to learn a useful 
lesson from an early experience in fiat money when she 
was struggling for her independence. When the news 
came to Caracas of the panic in the United States, in 
1898, the firm which owns the line of steamers to New 
York shipped at once gold enough to that port to sup- 
ply al! the requirements of their business, whether any- 
body else paid anything or not. This shipping of gold 
calls up another form, of the same thing, which was 
related to me by acontractor here. ‘‘In building the 
lines of railway,” said he, ‘‘we have to pay our men 
once a week, The amount is sometimes very large ; 
all they do is to put the coin, several thousand dollars 
in gold and silver, into a sack and throw it over the back 
of one of the little burros so common here; a peon goes 
along to drive the donkey and aclerk to pay the men; 
that is all, They traverse miles by lonely mountain 
road, those two—always with safety and as unconcern- 
edly as if such a thing as robbers or thieves were un- 
heard of on this planet. It is an inconceivable form of 
honesty,” said he, ‘‘ and I hope they will never learn the 
reverse.” 

The mountain of La Silla is the pride of Caracas, and 
a landmark from the sea sought for by sailors the whole 
length of the coast. Humboldt speaks of it with great 
respect, It rises nine thousand feet from the sea, and 
on that side its steepness is greater than any other hill 
that can be called a mountain, in the world. The peak 
of Teneriffe averages 12 degrees and a fraction in steep- 
nees, while La Silla is 53 degrees and a fraction. Hum- 
boldt recommends people who are afraid of looking 
down precipices to stand in the middle of the small flat 
that crowns the summit. The declivity of Mount Blanc 
toward the Allée Blanche is not 45 degrees, and yet that 
is described always as being perpendicular. Tufts of 
heath and varieties of the Andromeda stand out from 
the face of the rock, and look as if suspended in the air. 
It is more than a third higher than Mount Washington, 
and never has snow on its summit. Often it is shrouded 
in mists, but we saw it perfectly from base to summit 
for an hour or two one afternoon, from the cricket 
grounds just outside the city. With two other Ameri- 
cans, we are four travelers staying in Caracas for pleas- 
ure, Easy as it is to get here—by the Old Dominion line 
of steamers only seven days from New York—yet Amer- 
ican travelers are such rare birds, that we have received 
some pleasant attentions of a social nature, and we were 
invited to see the Cricket Club play, Seated in a pretty 
pavilion, open on all sides, we looked at the players, or 
over the city with its tiled roofs without chimneys, or 
up the six thousand feet of La Silla, the valley being 
high enough to take off three thousand feet of hight 
on the inland side. It was a perfect day, with a slight 
breeze, just coolness enough in the air to make the gen- 
tlemen wear light woolen clothes, while the ladies, with 
their known indifference to coolness, wore light dresses 
and summer hats. It was like a garden party at home, 
with just enough of a pleasant difference in tone and 
accent and style; for the soft Spanish language seems 
to give great gentleness and grace of manner, to add 
to one’s enjoyment. And all this in January. 

General Crespo, the present President, lives in the 











THE INDEPENDENT 








outer edge of the city, in a large house, with an embayed 
front, but otherwise like the other houses in thecity. He 
has more guards about than we are accustomed to seeing 
in Washington ; but he was a soldier himself and perhaps 
likes them as reminders. He does not hold receptions as 
is the custom with our Chief Executive, yet visitors can 
be presented to him through friends or through the 
American Minister. A lady gave me her experience. 
When we got out of our carriage, we were shown first 
into a small room, something like a cloakroom at the 
White House, with many portraits of General Crespo on 
the walls, Then we were conducted into a large room, 
where were also many portraits of the President, domi- 
nated by one across the end, where he was represented 
in life size and on horseback. There were a number of 
people in this room waiting for an audience, so we 
expected to remain to the last. But to our surprise, 
after a moment we were ushered into a smaller room, 
and facing us, seated behind a writing table with his 
secretary at one side, was the man we sought. He rose, 
and held out his hand without coming forward. Isawa 
tall man of forty-five, stout but not fat, dressed in a 
black broadcloth suit, and with a velvet cap embroidered 
with gold, on his head. His face is strong, heavy, but 
dignified, even more, commanding. His mouth iscoarse 
and the mustache could not cover that, and his beard, 
what they call a burbe d’ Afrique, also did not cover a 
firm equare chin, That was his face, with black eyes, 
straight black hair, and a skin not so dark as I expected. 
There you have the whole man, On one finger of his 
hand was a large diamond ring ; that was the only glitter 
about him. We were given chairs, and sat down. For 
ten minutes we kept up a formal conversation through 
an intepreter,and then we rose to go, shaking hands 
again across the desk as we went out. It was short and 
not very thrilling to recount, perhaps, but it was an inter- 
esting thing to do, lacking only the presence of Mrs. 
Crespo to make it perfect. I had seen her, however, ina 
box at the Opera, glittering with diamonds and evidently 
enjoying the music, like all these warm-blooded South 
Americans, 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 











THERE have been so many rumorsas to the sums made 
by popular novelists, that it may be of interest to know 
what they really amount to. 
annus mirabilis for them, since I know, of my own 
knowledge, three of them will receive for their books 
the sum of £27,000, or an average of £9 000 in the year. 
Never have been such huge sums made by so many writ- 
ers, nor anything like them ; tho Sir Walter Scott alone— 
for many years—made evena largerincome. The causes 
for this transformation scene in Grub Street are various, 
chiefly the immense increase in the number of readers, 
the growth of wealth, the American copyright, and the 
large sums paid for the serial issue, a source of profit 
which in old times did not exist. 

We often hear of some wonderfully popular work 
having been refused by publisher after publisher, till it 
fell into intelligent hands, and there are doubtless in- 
stances, tho by no means so frequent as is supposed, of 
this ; but what is not so well known is that respectable 
and well-established publishers are in the habit of re- 
jecting works which they have every reason to believe 
will pay, because of their immoral tendency. Publishers 
are not supposed to do things for conscience’ sake ; but 
this is done, and never so frequently as in these days. 
If one looks at the names of the publishers of *‘ neurotic ” 
works, which have recently defiled the pure well of fic- 
tion, one does not generally find them of very high 
standing. 

The war about the “‘ literary agent” goes not merrily 
but rather savagely on. Sir Walter Besant writes in 
unstinted praise of him in the Nineteenth Century, in 
answer to the attack upon him in the previous number. 
He even suggests that with his immense advantages 
and the command of the series of ‘* the thirty most popu- 
lar novelists,” the L. A. might set up as a publisher 
himself. What he certainly might do with great profit 
to himself—if he is so powerful and presumably wealthy 
as he is described—would be to pur chase the novels him- 
self and pay for them on the nail. If the author is so 
very ready as is represented to save himself trouble, 
he would be willing to take a lump sum, even if it were 
rather less than his expectations, to have his money 
safe in his pocket beforehand. The L, A. does not seem 
inclined to speculate in this way, nor to run any risk 
whatever ; not even to guatantee that the money shall 
be forthcoming from the various quarters to which he 
sells the novels. His unwillingness to take anything 
upon his own shoulders gives one a little suspicion about 
his confidence and certainties. 

There is a curious account in an American magazine 
of the relations between editor and contributor in that 
country. They are described, if not as antagonistic, as 
by no means friendly. The one is afraid of being cajoled 
or “‘rushed ” into the acceptance of articles, the other is 
convinced that he is being badly treated. When he is 
accepted he is only just satisfied ; when he is denied he 
has only two words, ‘‘Kaave” and ‘ Fool,” for his 
ehemy.’ Of course there is no wound so difficult to heal 
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as one that hurts our amour propre ; but this excess of 
indignation seems altogether unreasonable. It is impos- 
sible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that one’s articles are 
not rejected because of their excellence, or at all events 
because they appear to be excellent in the eyes of an edi- 
tor. He wants good articles; they are what he fishes 
for with the best bait he can afford, and with the widest 
net. According to the writer to whose opinion I refer, 
this reflection makes the fact of rejection no less bitter, 
‘* What the contributor writes are portions of himself,” 
and he cannot bear the least slight put upon them. 

This is the cause of the ‘‘ disguised hostility” between 
bim and his editor. Moreover, we gather that the 
American editor is anything but sympathetic. For my 
part, all this is contrary to my experience. If there is a 
class of mankind with whom I feel under greater obliga- 
tions than another, it is to Editors. When I began to 
toil up that long ladder the first rounds of which are so 
difficult to surmount, I knew none of them ; but with 
very few exceptions I found them very kind and helpful. 
I believe the sorrow they expressed at having to reject 
my youthful efforts was genuine. I may have some- 
times thought them fools (not to see how good my con- 
tributions were), but never knaves. I do not speak of 
men like Charles Dickens, to whom every struggling au- 
thor was like a younger brother; but of comparatively 
unknown editors, such as W. H. Wills (of Household 
Words), and Leitch Ritchie (of Chambers’ Journal). 
They took an amount of trouble with me that would 
have been excessive had 1 been their kith and kin, in- 
stead of a total stranger. I could mention half-a-dozen 
others that were sympathetic only in a less degree. So 
far from there having been a “ disguised hostility ” be 

tween us, there was first obligation and then enduring 
friendship. 

It is almost as great a difficulty for an inbabitant of 
Pall Mall to imagine London without a clu as without 
acab. The first institution of the kind in any way re- 
sembling those of to-day appears to have been the 
Transalpine, a sort of prototype of the Travelers. To be- 
long to it, it was indispensable to have crossed Mt. Cenis. 
The Times, January 25:h, 1797, commenting upon its 
commencement, has the following observation, which 
can hardly beconsidered a puff : 

“One of the advantages of foreign travel is to be en- 

titled, upon your return, to waste your time at home with 
those who have wasted theirs abroad. This is the reward 
of what is called seeing the world; namely, seeing those 
who have seen it, too.” 
This reminds one of Hood’s compliment to traveled 
minds, which he compares to “‘ copper wire that grows 
the narrower by going further.” A few days after the 
Transalpine was founded, the Ubiquitarianc—another 
sort of Travelers—was instituted. The club was ‘‘am- 
bulatory, and held, in turn, at as many chop houses as 
there were parishes. The dinner was only half a crown, 
but cost as much more, to those who were not good 
walkers, to get at it.” . 

There is always a difficulty about printing a good 
story, or a witticism which is not the absolute invention 
of the writer. There is always the chance—however 
solemnly its novelty may be guaranteed by one’s in- 
formant—that it has been printed before. The patron 
who gives a post to one applicant is said to make one 
friend and twenty enemies; the printer of a good story 
has so far the advantage of him that he makes twenty 
friends (who have never heard it before and are glad to 
do so) to one enemy ; but then the friends do not write 
to him and the enemy does. ‘ This is a very old story, 
my good sir; it was a favorite one with my grand- 
mother, who was acquainted with it from early youtr.” 
Nobody writes to say: ‘‘ What a capital story you tell 
us; what a charming jeu desprit!” It is, therefore, 
with fear and trembling that I venture to recommend 
to your attention (as the auctioneers say) the new, tho 
perhaps it is not, version of the Channel Isles. They 
are called, itseems, by the inhabitants the Fiannel Isles, 
because they are composed of ‘ Jersey, Guernsey, Un- 
derwear and Socks.” This strikes one as a very happy 
adaptation of geography. But why not boldly retain 
“Sark”? We are getting so saturated with the Scotch 
dialect in popular fiction that it would be surely quite 
intelligible ; besides, ‘‘ Weel done, cuttie sark” is a quo- 
tation known to everybody. 

A much more interesting discovery than “‘argor,” 
tho it has not, like it, gained a two thousand ponnd re- 
ward, has been made by an undergraduate at Oxford. 
He has found out the means of calculating ¢xactly the 
amount of work done by every member of a rowing 
boat. It is no use having a fine style (:o look at) or an 
impressive countenance, the remorseless “indicator if 
records precisely what help the man is, and whether or 
no the stroke is “‘ pulled right through” to the end. If 
this sort of revelation is carried into other departments 
of existence a good many first-class reputations will be 
exploded. Think of a machine which would show the 
proportion to which we were indebted to the talents of a 
Minister of State, and to those of the permanent cfficials. 
To an eminent counsel and the ‘‘ devil” who gets up his 
cases for him, to the partner and his managing clerk. 
What a complete bouleversement would it effect in our 
estimate of our fellow-creatures! What an explosion of 
wind bags would it.cause ! 

An examination story from the Colonies shows us that 
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clever young gentlemen, whg are not good at learning 
or information, are as good at excuses for their igno- 
rance as they are at home, One of them having to re- 
ply to the question “ How far is the earth from thesun ?” 
replied: “‘ 1 am unable to state accurately, but feel con- 
fident that the sun is not near enough to interfere with 
my duties if I get thisclerkship:” This is as ingenious, 
if not so witty as the youth who was asked to name the 
lesser prophets, and declined to do so on the ground that 
it would be invidious. Barstow, recently a London 
police magistrate, was requested in his degree examina- 
tion at Cambridge, to ‘‘ graduate the steel yard.” He 
wrote, ‘‘ Barstow cannot graduate the steel yard, but 
hopes the examiners will graduate Barstow.” Unlike 
some undergraduate wits, he continued to be epigram- 
matic after he left the university. On a very cold day 
a passenger entering his railway carriage trod on his 
foot. ‘Sir,’ he observed, ‘“‘my toe is frozen, but it 
does not bear.” 

The denunciations which the mere possible chance of 
war have called forth from every pulpit in the land are 
both just and creditable ; but that vice of the pulpit, 
vagueness, pervades most of them. The air at that ele- 
vation is misty (tho it is sometimes dry enough, too) and 
heavy with metaphor. A divine of an earlier date seems 
to me to have treated the matter with more force because 
with greater simplicity. ‘‘If three men,” he says, 
‘were to have theirlegs and arms broken, and were to 
remain all night exposed to the inclemency of the weath- 
er, the whole country would be in a state of the most 
dreadful agitation. Look at the wholesale death of a 
field of battle, ten acres covered with the dead and dy- 
ing, and the shrieks and agonies of many thousand hu- 
man beings. There is more of misery inflicted upon 
mankind by one year of war than by all the civil pecula- 
tion and oppressions of acentury. Yet itis a state into 
which the mass of mankind rush with avidity.” It is 
true that this preacher knew more of what he was talk- 
ing about than is nowadays possible, for he had Jived in 
the very atmosphere of war. In 1827 he wrote of this 
country : ‘‘ Alas! we have been at war thirty-five min- 
utes every hour since the Peace of Utrecht,” 

Ido not think our recent centenaries and bi-cente- 
naries have been.a success ; but we are going to have an- 
other, it seems, to commemorate the death day of Burns. 
The poet in this case will be doubly honored, for some 
years ago he had a Festival, with priz2s given for the 
best poems upon him and everything ‘in a concatena- 
tion accordingly,” including haggis. For the banquet 
in the Crystal Palace no less than five hundred of these 
dainties were sent down from Edinburgh, and “they 
will eat the bag,” was the contemptuous remark I heard 
passed by a Scotchman upon the expécted guests, Our 
commemoration upon Dr, Busby, the flogging school- 
master, the other day, was enough to bring all such fes- 
tivals into derision. Nor have we been very fortunate of 
late in our purchases of the abodes of eminent persons. 
The person should not only be eminent, but the abode in 
some personal manner connected with him beyond mere 
residence, With Abbotsford, for example, the memory 
of Walter Scott is indissolubly attached ; he built it and 
took an immense pride in it. Gad’s Hill was a house, 
the owner himself tells us, which he had longed after as 
a boy, and thought it the highest reward of success to 
dwellin it. But with Carlyle’s house, itself only one of 
& row, and therefore wanting in individuality, there was 
no such association. He took neither pride nor pleasure 
in it, and it will never be a shrine for any literary pil- 
grim. 

Mr. Garner, the Master of the Ceremonies of the Mon- 
key World, is setting up au Ape College in Calcutta. 
“Before the young ape who is sincerely desirous to in- 
struct himself,” says the report, ‘‘ the professor ‘will 
place an alphabet composed of capital letters wherewith 
the student will accomplish the spelling of the word 
‘Food,’” This reminds one of the scientific methods rec- 
ommended for killing a flea when you have got one be- 
tween your finger and thumb; for the ape could let you 
know he wanted food quickly enough without any such 
circumlocution, However, Calcutta is along way off, and 
I contidently expect to hear that marvels of learning 
have been accomplished by the professor's pupils, I have 
noticed that all the more wonderful examples of the in- 
stinct of animals occur away from home. 

I cannot say I look forward to any great developments 
from the Calcutta Ape College, nor any anecdotes of the 
pupils 80 humorous and interesting as Frank Buckland 
tells us of his monkey Jacko. Buckland was a true student 
of natural history, and let his monkey develop itself. In 
one particular it resembled man extremely, in its talent for 
endless imitation”; but tho it had great observation, 
judgment was wholly lacking. Like Sydney Smith’s horse 
who could draw everything else, he could not draw an in- 
ference, He strove to clean the knives as he had seen the 
page boy doing it, but it was the handles he polished 
tastead of the blades, and cut his fingers. Again he 
could not recollect. the various steps in cleaning shoes. 
He covered them all over with the blacking, and then 
®mptied what was left into the hollow of the heel. In a 
Word, like a boy, what intellect Jacko possessed was 
manifested in mischief ; but it was evidently Buckland’s 
Conviction that he would never, with any amount of 
education, grow to be a man. ; 
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THE new movement in Japan regarding the higher 
education of women recalis the novel experiment begun, 
nearly twenty-five years ago, of sending girls to the 
United States to be educated. A sketch of that plan 
and its results is now timely and suggestive. Last May 
an official address of Marquis Saionji, the Minister of 
Ejucation, called attention to the great importance of 
better education of the women of Japan. A fortnight 
later it was my privilege to attend the National Educa- 
tion Association held in Kioto, with an attendance of 
over two thousand—the most responsive and enthusias- 
tic audience I ever addressed. The significant fact here 
was the unanimous adoption of a resolution favoring the 
higher education of women. The wise words of Marquis 
Saionji had already proved opportune and influential. 

The following quiet statement condensed from his 
Annual Report, just issued,means much for the Japanese 
nation: *‘As yet there is no educational equality be- 
tween the sexes ; but there has lately been a remarkable 
increase in the school attendance of girls. Public at- 
tention has be2n turned more than ever to the impor- 
tance of their education, and of emancipating them 
from the backward condition in which they have been 
held.” 

His predecessor as Minister of Education, Count Mori, 
was prominent in organizing their new school system, 
While at the head of the Japanese Legation in Washing- 
ton he persuaded his Government to send girls as well as 
boys to America for their education. Accordingly the 
‘‘great embassy” in 1872 brought with them five girls, 
ranging from eight to eleven years of age. By Mr. 
Mori’s request, previous to their arrival, I had arranged 
the places and plans for their instruction. Illness soon 
necessitated the return of two of themto Japan, Fortu- 
nately, the youngest—Tsuda Umi—was welcomed to the 
cultured family of the late Charles Lanman, of Washing- 
ton, artist and autor, long private secretary of Daniel 
Webster, and then secretary of the Japanese Legation. 
The other two I took to New Haven, placing Miss Nagai 
in the family of John S. C, Abbot, the historian, and the 
other, Miss Yamakowa, in that of Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
Each had the tenderest care and the best educational 
advantages. In their summer vacations I often took 
them on attractive excursions, such as to the White 
Mountains, Montreal, Quebec, Niagara Falls, Chautau- 
qua Lake and Watkins Glen. Keen and interested ob- 
servers as they were, such trips proved instructive and 
enjoyable. After thorough preparatory studies, they 
entered Vassar College, Miss Nagai in the deparcment of 
music and Miss Yamakawa io the regular academic 
course, from which she was graduated as one of the 
‘*honor students,” the third in her class. She excelled 
in language studies, and spoke English without the 
slightest accent. Her commencement address won great 
applause. Professor Backus, then at the head of the 
English Department, now President of Packer Institute, 
Brooklyn, says of her : 


‘“‘In my extensive acquaintance with young women as 
students, I know of not one more interestingin her spirit 
and natural gifts. She was a rare student, and in her 
social relations, unconsciously to herself, charmed all with 
her own personality.” 


Just before I bade her adieu at the Grand Central 
Depot in New York, as she was starting for Japan, I 
said to her: ‘‘I learn from your consul that having had 
fuller opportunities of education than any other Japanese 
lady, you may be invited to grace the Emperor’s palace.” 
She replied, with emphasis: ‘I hope not. I have tried 
to qualify myself to aid ia the education of the women 
of my country. That is the hight of my ambition.” 
Her promotion has facilitated such influence. Soon 
after her return she was married to Count Oyama, the 
Minister of War. At the outset of the late war with 
China he resigned his portfolio and became Field Mar- 
shal. He is now recognized as the General Grant of 
Japan. On his return from China, he was called to re- 
sume his old place as Minister of War, and was promoted 
to the rank of marquisia honor of his great military 
acbievemente. 

The Marquise Oyama has proved equal to the growing 
honors and responsibilities of her proud position. Tho 
occupying a fine mansion, built and furnished in *‘ for- 
eign style” in the center of spacious and beautiful 
grounds—a choice specimen of Japanese landscape gar- 
dening—her truly noble husband, the idol of the nation, 
royally welcomed home as the couquering hero, she 
showed no elation, but retained the charming simplicity 
and modesty which were everywhere so much admired 
in her girlhood. I learned only from others how wide 
and happy had been her influence in the court circles 
and elsewhere, tho exerted in her quiet and unostenta- 
tious way. 

My first call upon any native was at her attractive 
home, where she received me with characteristic cor- 
diality, proposing early as convenient to me, a lunch at 
which those girls associated with her in the Uaited 
States should also be invited. While in America she 
showed interest in the establishment of hospitals in 
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Japan, After her graduation at Vassar she took her 
place in the Connecticut hospital in New Haven and 
learned there the methods of the training school for 
nurses, Jt was therefore natural to hear of the enthusi- 
astic work of the Court ladies, meeting in her house to 
prepare carbolized gauzs for the soldiers—the new sub- 
stitute for the lint-scraping used in former wars. This 
example was so widely followed by the women of Japan 
from the highes* to the humblest classes, that an ample 
stock was soon prepared to supply all the army surgeons 
and also every soldier with a package, containing printed 
directions for its use in case of wounds, 

Vassar College justly prizes two fine Japanese vases 
sent by the Government as a recognition of ‘‘ the tender- 
est attentions and instructions which the female students 
received.” A letter from the Minister of Education to 
the rector of Vassar College, says : 

“I firmly believe that [referring to Stematz Ramakawa] 
her having graduated the various branches of the higher 
course and received a diploma from your college—a great 
honor to her—was due mostly to your strenuous exertions,’’ 

For the last three years of her course she was the pres- 
ident of her class—the unanimous tribute of her class- 
mates to her ability and worth. The Japanese have often 
shown their appreciation of the services of Americans. 
Our nation has won their favor more than any other, It 
was a surprise in 1880 when a beautiful breakfast, dinner 
and tea set of china of over 200 pieces with my initials 
on each, and accompanied by a letter from General 
Kuroda, Minister of the Interior, was sent, requesting 
me *‘ to accept a small token of their appreciation of your 
services in behalf of Japanese students.” The cordial 
welcome recently given me in Japan by ‘‘the girls and 
boys,” most of the latter now in high official positions, 
was more grateful than all the costly curios received 
from their Government during the last twenty years. 

On account of the weakness of her eyes Miss Nagai 
took the shorter course of music at Vassar, in which 
she became an accomplished performer and thorough 
teacher. Soon after her return she married Mr. Uriu, 
a Japanese graduated from Annapolis, She is now a 
successful teacher in the Women’s High Normal School 
of Tokio, to which students are admitted only on com- 
petitive examination. This school was opened through 
the influence of the Empress just twenty years ago. It 
was the first institution established by the Japanese 
Government for the higher education of women, Her 
Majesty frequently visits it, and her talks to the students, 
which have been widely reported in the vernacular 
press, are becoming an inspiration to ambitious girls all 
over the Empire. The enthusiasm and culture of Mrs, 
Uriu are telling happily on a wide circle beyond this 
school. I was invited to dinner by her brother, Mr. T. 
Masuda, at his charming mansion, Goten Yama, 
Tokio. His extensive grounds, including hill and dale, 
are beautifully adorned. The spacious table was spread 
on the highest crest under the dense shade of a unique 
old pine with long, low branches, the site commanding 
wide and fine views. But more interesting to me than 
these attractive grounds and buildings, with their choice 
treasures of Japanese art, was the privilege—so rare ia 
Japan—of meeting the cultured wife and hostess in her 
rightful place at that table. Tho I was the only for- 
eigner present, this sentiment was heartily applauded by 
all the guests. As Mr. and Mrs. Masuda and all the com- 
pany understood English, it was a lively social circle. 
How happy the influence of Mrs. Uriu while aiding in 
developing such homes! The hope of Japan is the 
homes of Japan. WhenI was curteously entertained 
for an entire day in the fine home of the leading phy- 
sician of another city I saw nothing of his wife until I 
was leaving, when she appeared at a side door; and it 
was then in order, according to Japanese etiquet, to 
greet her with thanks for the kind provisions made for 
my entertainment. 

The other of these girls educated in America, Miss 
Tsuda Umé, has been at the head of the English De- 
partment in the Peeresses’ School, which was established 
by the Empress over ten years ago. A similar school 
for the education of the peers, startedin 1878, had a de- 
partment for the peeresses. As most of the nobility 
then employed tutors and governesses in their homes, 
the latter was a failure. Through the persistent efforts 
of the Empress’ the Peeresses, School has been a great 
success from the start, having now about 500 pupils and 
a faculty of thirty choiceteachers. The President, Mr. 
Hosokawa is a man of high rank and a member of the 
Privy Council. His request to me for a lecture is one of 
many signs of Miss Tsuda’s influence—such service by a 
foreigner being aninnovation. Commodious and excel- 
lent as the school edifice has been, last summer it was 
unduly crowded, as the main hall and other rooms, 
wrecked by a recent earthquake, were then undergoing 
repairs. Therefore, my lecture was given in a room 
where space permitted chairs for the faculty only. I 
admired the endurance and close attention of these 
young ladies who could stand patiently through so long 
an address. The Empress often visits the institution and 
always attends the commencement exercises, presenting 

the diplomas to the graduates with a fitting speech. 
Through the influence of the Marquise Oyama, Miss 
Alice Mabel Bacon, of New Haven, Conn., who had 
been like a sister to her for eleven years, became an in- 
structor in this school for two years. The interesting 
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volume on “‘Japanese Girls and Women,” by Miss Bacon, 
to use her felicitous words, was “‘ affectionately dedica- 
ted to the Countess Oyama, in the name of our girlhood’s 
friendship, unchanged and unshaken by the changes 
and separations of our maturer years.” Meanwhile, Miss 
Tsuda returned to America to gain further preparation 
for the high position which she soably fills. Her history 
and rare ability awakened the interest of philanthropic 
ladies in Philadelphia who placed over $7,000 in the 
hands of the Bryn Mawr Japanese Scholarship Com- 
mittee as a permanent fund, the interest of which is 
to enable a Japanese girl every four years to enter 
upon a course of collegiate study. This committee has 
fifteen members,and is supplemented by a Japanese com- 
mittee of eighty-four women and four men. The chair- 
manship is filled by vote of the American Committee, who 
elected Miss Tsuda. The scholarship is awarded by the 
Japanese Committee after the competitive examination. 
Miss Michi Matsuda, the present holder of this scholarship 
entered Bryn Mawr at the opening of the current college 
year. Miss Masa Dogura is now in her fourth year in 
Bryn Mawr and will, inall probability, receive the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts during the next academic year. 

I was delighted to meet again those Japanese girls whom 
I tried tc befriend while they were strangers in Amer- 
ica, and to find them women of such influence and use- 
fulness, I knew well their high aims and aspirations, 
but their success has far exceeded my expectations, They 
are still in the prime of life. In their future now so 
auspicious, may they do still more for the higher educa- 
tion of the women of Japan. 

CLINTON, CONN. 
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THE YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 











WHILE it is the surest rule for success that a youth 
should make himself indispensable, he may be sure 
that, in nine cases out of ten, in promoting the interests 
of his employer, be is promoting his own. In the work 
of clerkdom, which is a very crowded world, our young 
Englishmen often murmur that, in many great regions 
of commerce, they are being ousted by German clerks. 
But why isthis? The best things go to those who are 
best prepared for them. A very wealthy man of high 
station, and a member of Parliament, told me that if 
he advertised for a clerk who knew enough of modern 
languages to conduct a wide business correspondence, 
he could over and over again find German youths. Thay 
had come to England and served for nothing in order to 
learn English, and, while they were content with modest 
salaries, could often speak and write three or four lan- 
guages, whereas the English candidates rarely knew 
anything but English. Naturally, he was obliged to en- 
gage those whose knowledge made them most service- 
able. 

He also mentioned a remarkable trait of difference be- 
tween his German and his English clerks. When six 
o’clock came, and the business hours were over, every 
English clerk would jump up from his seat the moment 
the clock struck, shut his books with a bang, hurry them 
into his desk, and be off in a moment to his gymnasium 
and his bicycle. The German clerks would, in the in- 
terests of their employer and his business, quietly wait 
till they had finished the particular matter on which 
they were occupied. All our sympathies may be with 
the English lads, but the others would be more likely to 
get promoted, and to earn higher salaries, 

The rise of this gentleman himself from the humblest 
of poor and humble homes to be a county member and 
the head of a great industry, was due entirely to ener- 
getic promptness. A cargo had been consigned to a 
dubious foreign company. There might yet be time to 
preventits being handed over, if some one would take the 
journey of five or six hundred miles. The employers sum- 
moned their confidential clerks. and asked them whether 
they would undertake this difficult matter, and when 
they would start. Some of them said they would try, and 
would be ready to start the nextday. This yonng man 
said, ‘‘Iam ready now, I will start at once.” The firm 
at once intrusted the task to him, He started that even 
ing, traveled night and day without stopping to sleep or 
even to change his clothes; arrived just in time; prevented 
the unpacking of the cargo, and saved his employers 
thousands of pounds. S.) great was the service which 
he had rendered, that on his return, he was promoted to 
the position of a junior partner. He had become the 
chief acting partner before he attained to middle life, and 
isnow aman ofrank and importance. ‘ Scest thou the 
man diligent in his business? he shallstand before kings, 
he shall not stand before mean men.” 

But the young man in business, if he is living a much 
more ideal life than that which keeps a too exclusive 
eye on the main chance ; if, in the demands of business, 
he does not forget the loftier and more eternal claims of 
a nobie human life, must cultivate also a certain cour- 
age and independence of manly rectitude. Whatever 
may be his business, he will be thrown among others of 
his own age; and it is oneof his highest duties, not only 
to abstain from setting a bad and dangerous example | 
but also to escape the average, and to maintain a high 
standard before all men. And this is where the fear of 
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man, the feebleness which is afraid to say ‘‘ No,” makes 
so many young men fail. When Benjamin Franklin was 
a youth in a printing office, the other lads went out to 
bring in for lunch their foaming tankards of beer or 
porter. Franklin was then a total abstainer from con- 
viction, which was very rare in those days. His com- 
rades laughed at him, and jeered him to their hearts’ 
content, as a milksop and a fool; but he held his own 
with unwavering good humor. All those other printers’ 
lads died in humble obscurity, but Franklin rose to 
greatness and immortality. 

“ Eripuit coelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 
In the courageous stedfastness of hig boyistcharac'er, 
we see one of the secrets of his future emiimence. 

The quality is needed wherever men, ‘and, above all, 
wherever young men are gathered together. It is needed 
in the army, both among officers and privates. Crom- 
well’s Ironsides went to battle each with a Bible in his 
knapsack, and were sneered at as snuffling and hypo- 
critical ‘‘saints ’—strange that the word descriptive of 
the grandest of human characters should be regarded by 
the coarsely vulgar as the bitterest of sneers! But they 
made the Cavalier chivalry skip. Nelson’s ‘“‘ Methodists ” 
were the most trusted of his crews. Havelock’s 
‘*Saints” saved India. Once in Burma, when nearly 
every other soldier was drunk, and the enemy threat- 
ened a most dangerous surprise, the General was in great 
anxiety and alarm. But one of his officers said to him, 
**Send for Havelock’s ‘Saints’; his men are never 
drunk, and Havelock is always ready.” But undoubted- 
ly such faithfulness of high principle costs something, 
especially at first. A youth in my parish enlisted. He 
was a total abstainer, and a splendid young fellow. He 
rapidly rose to be asergeant. The soldiers who had 
laughed at his teetotalism determined to play him a 
trick. It wes a cavalry regiment, and they had to ride 
some distance, taking their rations withthem. They 
took his flask, which he had filled with water, and filled it 
with brandy. He knew nothing of it, and, when they 
halted for the midday meal, they watched him. Taking 
his flask, he found it full of brandy, and immediately, 
while every eye was fixed upon him, he turned the flask 
upside down, and poured all the brandy on the grass, 

A young officer in India found himself serving among 
very godless comrades, amid ‘the fierce passions which 
were kindled during the suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny. He thought that we were acting mercilessly 
and unjustly, and he remonstrated. He was severely 
persecuted. ‘‘ What am I to do?’ he asked of General 
Outram, the Bayard of India, when he felt deeply de- 
pressed amid a storm of calumny. ‘‘ Do you fear God or 
man ?” asked Outram. “If you fear God do as youare- 
doing, and bear the insults which are heaped upon you. 
If you fear man and the mess, let them hang their num 
ber of rebels every day.” Did not General Gordon’s 
almost magic influence arise from the all-pervading 
sense, inspired by his mere presence, that here was a 
man who always was and always would be, inflexibly 
true to his highest convictions? When he was in the 
Sfddan, he never hesitated to place outside his tent the 
white handkerchief, which meant, as all men knew, 
that he was at prayer, and that during the sacred hour 
when he was alone with God he must not be disturbed. 
The young man who is guided by such principles, and 
who has attained to such moral courage, is perfectly cer- 
tain to succeed in the highest form of possible success, 
whatever his lot on earth may be. 

And, after all, the young man in business is sitiated, 
as regards companionship, very much like the boy in 
the public echool, or the young man at the universities, 
His good example will be of priceless value wherever it 
is exhibited. When Coleridge Pattison was a boy at 
Eton, he was captain of the boats, and he had the cour- 
ageto declare that he would resign his captaincy, and 
take no part in the rowing, if coarse songs were sung 
at the annual supper. When a very great living states- 
man was at Eton he used deliberately to turn his glass up- 
side down, before all eyes, if an improper toast was pro- 
posed. ‘When Arthur Cumnock went to Harvard,” 
writes Mr. R. H. Davis, ‘‘ the fast set had marked it for 
itsown. The manly thing, so the incoming freshmen 
were told, was to drink and gamble politely, and wire- 
pull for the societies, and cut recitations. In four years 
this idea of the manly thing has changed, because the 
young athlete threw all his influence on the side of tem- 
perance in all things, fair play, curtesy and modesty.” 

But what a young man will be in business and in life 
depends upon what he is in his own soul. There can be 
no perfection of manhood, there can be no nobleness of 
life, without the grand old eternal virtues of temperance, 
soberness and chastity. If a young man cannot say 
‘* No” when he is asked to join in sweepstakes, or bet on 
this or that ‘‘ event,” it may soon be all up with him. 
There is one jail in England of which a wing is suid to 
be almost entirely filled with felons who began their 
downward career by betting and gambling, in a way 
which they chose to regard as maniy and interesting. 
Tens of thousands in all ranks have been led on the 
highroad toruin by this detestable epidemic of spurious 
excitement. He who wishes to be a true man must be- 
gin to take the right course as a young man respect- 
ing all these matters. He must be sternly on his guard 
against seductive pleesures. ‘I havesat upon the shore, 
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and waited for the gradual approach of the sea,” wrote 
Lady M. Wortley Montagu, ‘‘ and have seen the dancing 
waves and white surf, and admired that He who measured 
it with his hand had given to it such life and motion; 
and I have lingered till its gentle waters grew into bil- 
lows and had well-nigh swept me from my firmest foot- 
ing. So have I seen a heedless youth gazing with a too 
curious ¢pirit upon the sweet motions and gentle ap- 
proaches of an inviting pleasure, till it has detained his 
eye and imprisoned his feet, and swelled upon his soul, 
and swept him into a swift destruction.” Ifa youth has 
not character enough, or firmness enough, to resist the 
Devil amid those serpent-like insinuations or terrible tiger 
leaps by which Satan is certain to assault the soul, he 
may give up all hope of doing well either in business or 
in life. He will have nothing to give back to God at 
last except the dust of a polluted body, and the ship- 
wreck of a lost soul. ‘‘So unspeakably poor may a 
soul go back into the gray mists of nothingness. They 
may write ‘ Here lies no one buried,’ and then after that 
let it go as it may.” Oh, that every young man, whether 
in business or not, would bear this in mind ; that for the 
drunkard, the cheat, the liar, the impure, the corrupter 
of others, there is—short of a deep repentance and a 
total change—no hope on earth. What is true of the 
body is true also of the soul. The laws of God are to 
the moral powers what the laws of nature, so called, 
are to the physical powers. ‘‘ Obedience to the laws of 
nature preserves the bloom and life of the body ; obedi- 
ence to the laws of God preserves the. bloom of the soul. 
‘In all these things is the life of the Spirit.’ Moral death, 
ever enlarging itself, is as inevitable upon a course of 
sin as speedy mortality upon a course of vice. When 
sin enters it brings forth abundantly after its kind, and 
death is not so much its arbitrary award as its inevitable 
procreation.” 
LonDON, ENGLAND. 
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A CONTRAST. 
BY ROBERT J. JESSUP. 








AN evangelist came to El Paso recently from east 
Texas, where he had been winning souls to Christ by the 
dozen, to labor in Trinity Methodist Church here, Did 
the citizens turn out to receive him? By no means. A 
solitary preacher, the Rev. C. J. Oxley, of Trinity 
Church, was at the Texas and Pacific depot, and perhaps 
one or two laymen; that was all. Very quietly, and 
without receiving further attention to speak of from any 
one, the preacher of glad tidings located in his boarding 
place and began work in the Methodist church. 

There are four daily newspapers in El Paso. Did they 
welcome him? Scarcely. But one paper, the Evening 
Herald, paid any attention whatever, the Morning 
Times contenting itself with a three-line personal. The 
Herald gave the evangelist kindly notices frequently, 
as the local editor isa Christian man, and, as often as he 
could. reported the exhortations of the evangelist at 
length. The other papers did not consider the revival 
worthy of further attention, and ignored the evangelist 
and his work. But God does not depend upon newspa- 
pers to carry on his work, altho they can be made very 
useful agencies in the proclamation of the glad tidings of 
salvation. So the brother, the Rev. Elias Kilgore, labored 
for ten days, and thirty-five precious souls were gathered 
into the Lord’s vineyard. Then the evangelist went 
away, and only the Herald deigned to notice his depart- 
ure, 

A big, burly, uncouth, unregenerate prize fighter 
came to this city recently from east Texas where he had 
not been winning souls for Christ, to labor in this branch 
of the Devil’s vineyard. Did the citizens turn out to 
receive him? You may be sure they did. The entire sport- 
ing fraternity of El Paso and Juarez, the Mexican 
city over the river, broke their record by rising early, 
very early, and with a band of music marched up to 
the Southern Pacific depot with what imaginative re- 
porters would call ‘‘a vast concourse of citizens,” and 
every hack in town, to welcome the big bruiser. In 
fact, such was the dearth of hacks for legitimate traffic, 
that the Collector of the Port, Captain Charles Davis, 
who came in on the same train, was forced to ride home 
in an express wagon, and become an animated icicle ere 
he reached his warm and pleasant hearthstone. So 
this bruiser, Bob Fitzsimmons, ‘“‘ Lanky Bob” they 
called him as a term of endearment, was given a royal 
welcome, along with Martin Julian, his manager and 
brother-in-law, their wives, pet tiger and all, and were 
escorted through the principal streets of the city amid 
the glare of banners and the blare of trumpets, and 
taken over into Mexico where training quarters had 
been prepared for him out of the reach of a hostile 


.-Texas law. This evangelist of the Prince of Darkness 


has been ‘‘ cock of the walk” ever since, and at the bull 
fights that he attends otro lado, people pick out the red- 
headed Australian as an attraction, and every now and 
then one hears, ‘‘There’s Bob Fitzsimmons!” This 


brutal bruiser has from the moment he stepped off the 
cars up to date been the object of studied attention from 
not only the sports but the respectable papers all over 
the country. Every move of his is noted and sent out 
by wire to the Associated Press and the United Press, 
through whose central offices the alleged information is 
scattered far and wide. 
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This is Vanity Fair all over again, where the prince of 
this world, Beelzebub, is regarded rather than the Prince 
of Peace, where the name of Bacchus is honored rather 
than the name of Wesley. But the followers of the 
Lord are patient and willing to wait until all things are 
evened up, for they know that then the wicked shall be 
blown away like chaff to that everlasting punishment 
where the worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched. 
It is pleasant, however, to realize that Texas has no 
use for prize fighters, and that her Governor is watching 
what is going on away out at this western end of the 
State. The prize fighters are hugging the delusion that 
the scrap can be held on ‘‘ No-Man’s land,” a patch of 
territory three miles west of this city, where the bound- 
ary line of Mexico and the United States has not been 
satisfactorily located. But it is learned that the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Chihuahua, backed by President 
Diaz, of the Republic of Mexico, will not allow the fight 
to be held on Mexican soil, and a determined effort 
will be made by the Ministers’ Union, of this city, to 
induce Governor Thornton, of New Mexico, to co-op- 
erate with the other two governors and nip this precious 
scheme in the bud. 

When Dan Stuart was here he made a pretense of go- 
ing to Phoenix, ostensibly with a view to considering the 
proposition of “ enterprising citizens” to take the fight 
to Arizona; but he merely went to Las Cruces, forty 
miles north of here, where, it is alleged, he ‘‘ made 
things all right” with the county authorities there, so 
that the fight would not be interfered with if it came off 
in Dona Anna County, N. M. If there were any arrests 
to be made, why, the bruisers could be fined nominal 
sums for disturbing the peace, or for a light form of as- 
sault and battery. But the Governor of New Mexico is 
to be put on to this dodge, and no stone will be left un- 
turned to break up the proposed Fitzsimmons-Maher 
prize fight. ; 

El Paso is already suffering from the effects of the bad 
reputation given by the advent of the prize fighter and 
his unholy combination ; for the town is filling up with 
tramps and vagabonds, and the great army of toughdom 
is yet to come, 

Et Paso, Tex. 


WHAT CANADA WOULD GAIN BY INDEPEND- 
ENCE. 


DANGERS OF A BRITISH WAR. 











BY EDGAR MAURICE SMITH. 


WITHIN recent years it has been the opinion of many 
diplomats that serious trouble between the United States 
and Great Britain would be next to an impossibility on 
account of the close commercial relations existing be- 
tween the two countries, the similarity of race and the 
natural friendliness that should overlook any petty jeal- 
ousies, The so-called intimate relationship between 
these nations has always been considered surer, owing 
to the geographical position of Canada and the constant 
mingling of her people with those of the great Republic. 

The present dispute over the Venezuela question is, 
however, an unpleasant reminder that an open rupture 
between the two great English-speaking nations is 
within easy range of possibility, and, as recent happen- 
ings have gone to prove, the cause may be extremely 
slight. This isa point, anda very important one, that 
should command the earnest attention of every Cana- 
dian, for in the event of such a calamity, his country 
would be chosen as the main battle ground of what 
would undoubtedly prove the bloodiest and most ruinous 
war that has ever left the stain of barbarism upon the 
escutcheon of civilization. : 

It will be seen that Canada is at present situated very 
awkwardly, for tho the Venezuela trouble will probably 
end in diplomatic correspondence there is no knowing 
when some other equally irrelevant cause may be the 
means of dragging her into asimilar struggle. Theonly 
way out of the difficulty is to declare her independence ; 
for so long as she remains a portion of the British Em- 
pire she is in danger of being overrun by British and 
American armies and called upon to take part in a quar- 
rel which is not of her making. Iask any Canadian if 
fighting in such a cause is protecting his native land. 
To me it is a strange species of patriotism. 

In spite of anything that fire-eating speakers and 
writers may say to the contrary, an Anglo-American 
war would toll the funeral knell to Canadian prosperity; 
and this every thinking inhabitant knows full well. 
True patriotism, therefore, demands that Canada should 
have the power to say whether or not there shall be war. 
Without being allowed any voice in the matter, it seems 
unfair that the whole country should be open to siege 
and forced to furnish troops to drive back the invaders. 
This imperial power is suspended like the sword of 
Damocles over the freedom that the people enjoy in 
Home Government. It may at any time fall and destroy 
everything that years of patient toil have erected. 
Canadians do not realize this; but if they would guard 
themselves from so terrible a possibility, it is imperative 
that they should act in good season. A declaration of 
independence would be useless after war had been en- 
gaged in, for it would then be recognized by neither of 
the antagonists. 

_ It must be acknowledged that throughout the Domin- 
ton there is felt a feverish loyalty toward the Mother 
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Country, and this is periodically worked up toa high 
temperature. Such wild enthusiasm will not stand the 
light of logic ; but it is encouraged by cunning politi- 
cians who, at times lacking a reason to back up a policy, 
wave aloft the old flag, shout England forever! and 
loudly denounce the Opposition as traitors who are try- 
ing to place the country in the clutches of the ravenous, 
unprincipled Americans. Strange as it may seem, how- 
ever, this loyalty never takes a more material form. 


‘*Canada for the Canadians !” is the cry that has been © 


constantly raised by politicians of all stripes, ever since 
the country threw off the yoke of monarchical rule, 
over fifty years ago. It was this cry that secured for 
the people the rights to which they were entitled, and 
in confederation laid the corner stone of democratic 
government. It was this cry that the Conservatives 
adopted, when on the wings of the National Policy they 
sailed into power, where they have remained intrenched 
for over seventeen years. This party has always been 
regarded as the terribly loyal one, and nota few electoral 
successes have been due to the manner in which its sup- 
porters have waved the Union Jack. And yet, aside 
from this campaign fervor, the National Policy gives no 
benefits to Britain. 

In the high tariff wall that encircles Canada there is 
no private gate through which the products of the 
Mother Country may pass without paying the custom- 
ary toll. The policy is purely national, and operates 
against all outside competitors. 

‘* Canada for the Canadians,” say the revenue hunters, 
as they heave another stone upon the lofty barrier of 
protection. Great Britain is in this respect regarded as 
a foreign country, and yet Canadais part and parcel 
of the Empire. 

The Liberals advocate an opposite policy ; one of un- 
restricted reciprocity, by which thiscountry would have 
free commercial relations with the United States. It is 
as yet theoretical for the reason that many years of op- 
position have prevented it from being brought forward 
as a Government measure. It appears quite feasible, 
however, allowing that Canada is willing to adopt the 
United States tariff against all foreign countries, This, 
of course, would mean that Great Britain would be left 
very much in the cold, and it is on this point that the 
Liberal leader’s loyalty has been attacked. His defense 
is dignified and patriotic, ‘‘ I am before all a Canadian,” 
he says, ‘‘and work for my country’s good, Our nat- 
ural market is the United States.” This anti-English 
commercial policy would not meet with any interfer- 
ence from the Home Government, and yet Canada is 
part and parcel of the Empire. ; 

Is it not time to put an end to such empty allegiance ? 

Canada’s position has been defended on the ground 
that the rights of the people are never interfered with, 
and that in case of attack she can always rely upon the 
support of England. This apparently magnanimous 
arrangement on the part of the Mother Country has gone 
down with the gullible, time and time again; but it is, 
nevertheless, cheap talk. Itis almost beyond the range 
of possibility that Canada should ever go to war with 
any country save the United States, and as the two peo- 
ple have lived alongside of each other for many years in 
peace, it is not likely that any dispute will become seri- 
ous enough to warrant their falling out. Independence 
would, moreover, increase the friendship now existing, 
and might eventually result inaunion that would be 
beneficial to all concerned. 

But to return to Canada asshe now is. The inhabit- 
ants claim that she is practically independent. It is true 
we legislate entirely for ourselves, and only brook the 
assent (rarely the veto) of the Governor-General, In 
making our laws we are extremely particular that no 
maternal connection shall stand in the way of our inter- 
ests. Our loyalty is of a somewhat peculiar type. It 
may be said that we are loyal to our Sovereign, whom 
we recognize in the person of the Governor-General. 
As a matter of fact this functionary is but the ghost of 
the monarchical system that prevailed in the country half 
acentury ago, his annual stipend of fifty thousand dol- 
lare being the only substantial acknowledgment of the 
country’sconnection with Great Britain. But this ac- 
knowledgment, slight tho it be, is sufficient to spread 
ruin and misery throughout the land, 

We have no say whatever in a matter that in its im- 
portance dwarfs all our liberties. War can be thrust 
upon us at a@ moment’s notice, and all we can do is to 
fight. How complete Canadian Home Rule is! We 
strain at a gnat of incipient interference and swallow a 
camel of martiallaw. We may legislate to our heart’s 
content ; build up a tariff wall, knock it down again, 
enter into treaties with foreign countries, and, in fact, 
do anything to improve ourselves ; but let Great Britain 
and the United States become entangled in a war and 
we have become a party to it. 

What would be the results? Business would languish 
and die, rents would drop toa minimum, while poverty 
would stare every one in the face. The cities would be 
in a state of siege, while the country would be overrun by 
armies that would make the sowing of the seed and the 
gathering of the crops impossible. All implements of 
toil would be dropped, and into the unwilling hands of 
the people would be thrust murderous rifles. The invad- 
ers might be repelled or they might not. That would 
be of small moment. In victory or defeat the country 
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would suffer almost equally, and in addition to the an- 
nihilation of prosperity there would be weeping and 
lamentation in every homestead. 

I ask, Is it patriotic for a Canadian to advocate this 
suicidal policy of fighting England’s battles when in so 
doing he brings ruin and sorrow to his ewn country? 
Our wives and families are entitled to protection, and 
this we cannot give them if we go forth to fight for a 
cause totally foreign to our interests. Blustering pig- 
headedness may loudly shout England forever! but 
calm common sense will surely demand reiease from 80 
dangerous a connection. 

This country cannot get along without the United 
States. A depression there invariably has a bad effect 
upon business here, and any very serious war indications 
would certainly cause stocks to tumble at a calamitous 
rate. At the time of the American Rebellion its effect 
upon the Canadian market was painfully evident, and 
bad tho this was it would be as nothing compared with 
an international quarrel. Canadians should bear these 
things in mind before wild ardor leads their fancy to rest 
toolongingly upon the dazzling red coat with its orna- 
mentation of brass buttons. 

There has not been overmuch talk of independence in 
Canada, but I am sure that the opinions I have here ex- 
pressed will meet with the approbation of many of the 
thinking people. Some may be doubtful as to whether 
England would take forcible means to retain her foothold 
in North America, as Canada’s withdrawal from the 
Empire would certainly be a serious loss. Nevertheless, 
if she persisted in her determination to become independ- 
ent she would doubtless gain her end without having to 
resort to war. British diplomacy would recognize the 
futility of attempting to hold the country in opposition 
to the wishes of the people, and would swallow the disap- 
pointment with as good a grace as the circumstances 
would permit. 

Independence might prove to be the first step toward 
annexation with the United States. The removal of 
British influence from Canada and the establishment of a 
republican form of government would be the means of 
attracting us more to our American neighbors. In time 
the interests of the two would become so bound up 
together that annexation would follow as the best means 
of cementing a happy union. We would then be one 
people and one country; self-ruling and well shielded 
from the horrors of war. 

Iam not writing this article as a reflection upon Eng- 
land or English rule, but am advocating what in my mind 
would be the most patriotic course for Canadians to 
adopt. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 


_ 


THE PARDON OF HAWAIIAN CONSPIRATORS. 
THE COLLAPSE OF ROYALIST SENTIMENT. 











BY THE REV. SERENO E, BISHOP. 





IN alate turn of events, the Government of the Republic 
has achieved the quite remarkable result of having con- 
verted its late foes and imprisoned conspirators into 
avowed friends, What would seem to be a nearly final 
sequel of last year’s insurrection took place on New Year’s 
Day. It was the release of the last eight of the political 
prisoners who had been serving sentences for taking 
actual part in that insurrection. The notorious half- 
white habitual insurgent educated in Italy, ‘‘ Bob” Wil- 
cox, was one, as well as four pure natives, prominent in 
the insurrection. One of these was a young man who 
recently spent three years at Oberlin, where he was sent 
to study for the ministry by a wealthy Christian of 
Honolulu. As is apt to resuit in such cases, he returned 
here with inflated ideas of his own importance, and in a 
mood wholly unfitting him for Christian labor. An- 
other had been a noisy politician of heathenish charac- 
ter. 

Three of the prisoners were white men of considerable 
social standing. Major Seward was a soldier of honor- 
able record in the Civil War’ He had procured and 
shipped the arms from San Francisco, Seward’s 
patron, Cummings, testified that the money to purchase 
the arms had been furnished by Rudolph Spreckels. 
John Bowler, an Irish-American who had made consid- 
erable money in Honolulu as contractor and builder, had 
undertaken to seize the telephone system on the night 
of the insurrection. The third was the chief conspira- 
tor, Charles T. Gulick, who had been for some years a 
Cabinet Minister under King Kalakaua. He is a double 
cousin of the distinguished Gulick missionary brothers, 
born in these Islands but quite adverse to them in senti- 
ment, and much imbittered against missionaries as a 
class. His very aged mother still lives here, and has 
painfully awaited her son’s hoped-for release. 

Two other chief conspirators had shortly before been 
released on Thanksgiving Day. One was T. B. Walker, 
who had filled alarge number of dynamite bombs, most 
of them found concealed in Mrs. Dominis’s yard. The 
other was W. H. Rickard, who superintended the landing 
of the arms. Gulick, Seward and Rickard, with Now- 
lein, who escaped as State’s evidence, formed the quar- 
tet who met at Gulick’s house and there arranged all! 
the plans of the insurrection. These four were under 
sentences of thirty-five years each, subsequently com- 
muted to twenty years, 
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Rickard and Walker had for some time been marked 
as exhibiting sincere regret for their actions, and a very 
submissive and friendly feeling toward the Government. 
Both men also had large families needing their aid. 
These facts led to an earlier leniency being shown them. 
Five natives were released with them. ‘I'he eight re- 
maining ones had failed to evince any satisfactory relax- 
ation of hostility to the Government, and were left a 
while longer in durance. During the following weeks 
each of the eight separately addressed letters to the 
President, in which each, after his own fashion, strongly 
expressed regret for his error, and his intention most 
loyally to support the Government. Upon this the Gov- 
ernment very gladly released them. Full pardon has 
not yet been given to any of the conspirators released. 
They may be remanded to prison at any time when their 
conduct appears suspicious; practically, they are free 
men, 

On the whole, this release of all the political prisoners 
gives general satisfaction to the public, and that in no 
slight degree. There were, indeed, many serious mis- 
givings about the wisdom of so soon remitting the pen- 
alties which it had originally been deemed necessary to 
make heavy. By many it was felt to be making too 
light of the crime of treason and the guilt of attempting 
the overthrow of orderly government. It was doubted 
whether Government would not seem to be trifling with 
its own decisions by so soon remitting the punishments 
solemnly assigned. But, taking all sides of the ques- 
tion into view, it is felt to be quite clear that a policy of 
leniency and conciliation is the one wisest to pursue. 
It is necessary to keep in view the fact that many 
minds, especially of people of native blood, are so con- 
stituted as to feel that the right is wholly on the side of 
the deposed queen, whatever her errors. This fact may 
well require and justify very different treatment of 
political prisoners from that of ordinary offenders, 

This lenient course has been thoroughly facilitated by 
the apparently hearty expression by all the prizoners of 
a strong sense of the error of their course and of an 
earnest purpose to support the Government of the Re- 
public. These expressions have been full and emphatic ; 
there is reason to believe that they are sincere. The 
langaage evinces earnest esteem and respect for the: 
Government. They avow themselves converted to the 
belief that the cause of the Republic is good; that the 
Government is worthy of hearty support; that they 
committed a great error in attempting its overthrow, 
and that all good citizens should now stand by it. It 
may be a question how far the tedium of their confine- 
ment may have promoted these wholesome convictions 
in these men. Most of them had not previously been re- 
garded as of dishonorable character. It seems rather 
improbable that they should so soon have been worn 
out in their courage as to forswear strong convictions of 
the righteousness of their cause. This consideration 
would have less application to the native Hawaiian 
prisoners, who would not take the white man’s view of 
honor and dishonor. On the whole, it may be assumed 
that the natives as well as the white men were sincere 
in the professions made by them. 

The Government thus appear to find themselves in a 
very honorable position, They have not only complete- 
ly suppressed the insurrection of a year ago, but have 
extinguished all disposition here to make further at- 
tempts of the sort. They have inflicted no capital pun- 
ishment. Only one man has paid a fine, Which he was 
glad to do to escape the prison. The last prisoner has 
now been released ; and all these leading active enemies 
of the Government now earnestly avow themselves its 
friends. Surely this is much to have accomplished in 
less than one year. Probably such a result cannot be 
paralleled in the history of any other country. It cer- 
tainly even betters that most honorable record of the 
United States Government at the close of the Civil War. 
It is the record of a State in which a pure and living 
Christianity exerts its strongest and best influences, 

It is not claimeg that the Royalists as a class are 
reconciled to the Government. Large numbers of them 
are doubtless unchanged in their feelings, and cherish 
much bitterness. Perhaps they will through life, as so 
many Southerners have done. It is those who took up 
arms and suffered for it who now avow themselves 
loyal. It is a testimony of no little weight to the high 
character of our Government and to the justice of its 
cause that these late enemies have thus espoused its sup- 
port, and that all of its opponents now practically agree 
that its authority is on no account to be disturbed. This 
result practically concedes what has all along been 
entirely clear, that the contest in Hawaii is one between 
honest government and that which is heathenish and 
corrupt, between the ascendency of old pagan tenden- 
cies and the dominance of tendencies created by the im- 
ported Christian civilization. 

The degraded character of many of those elements 
which naturally conspire for the overthrow of the Re- 
public has lately received fresh illustration from the fact 
of a very blundering conspiracy lately laid bands upon 
by our authorities. It originated wholly in California, 
and evidently had not a single supporter among the peo- 
ple of these Islands. Twomen are now in prison without 
bail, committed to be tried for conspiracy to overturn 
the Government and restore the queen. They bear the 
names of Sheridan and Underwood, arriving here from 
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the Coast on November 4th. Sheridan was identified 
with one Morrow, who lately earned some notoriety in 
San Francisco as trying to organize a filibuster expedi- 
tion against Hawaii. Immediately upon reaching Hono- 
lulu they attempted to open negotiations with a well- 
known partisan of the ex queen, one Hayselden, for the 
use of the Island of Lauai, which he controlled ; also 
with his attorney, Paul Neumann, who had been the 
chief legal adviser of Mrs. Dominis, and who defended 
the conspirators tried last January. These two gentle- 
men, finding that the men were seriously urging their 
schemes, very prudently informed the authorities. It is 
believed that they did so not merely to save themselves 
from a charge of misprision of treason, but also because 
they were wisely opposed to fresh disturbance of the 
present very prosperous situation of the business of the 
country, and were well satisfied that the existing Gov- 
ernment should be sustained. It should be added that 
the police were fully advised of the errand of the two 
men before their arrival, and were keeping them under 
observation. 
The most interesting feature of their scheme was the 
source from which they hoped to obtain the funds to 
equip a filibuster expedition to restore the queen. Both 
Neumann and Hayselden testified in court that a part of 
the proposition made to them was, to secure through 
their agency from the ex-queen, in return for their serv- 
ices in reinstating her on the throne, a pledge to grant 
to them a lottery franchise. Armed with such a fran- 
chise, a syndicate of sporting menin San Francisco stood 
ready to supply the money necessary to send the expedi- 
tion down to Hawaii, say $50,0uu. Of course, the ex- 
queen never received the proposition, nor is it in the 
least probable that she would have made the blunder of 
listening to it. The fact only illustrates how the worst 
elements of civilization naturally gravitate to the aid of 
our shattered native monarchy, with which workers of 
evil spontaneously sy mpathize. 
HONOLULU, H. I. 
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THE new Justice of the Supreme Court, Justice Peck- 
ham, of New York, is the youngest man but one, on the 
Supreme Bench. He is fifty-seven. His hair and mus- 
tache, tho silvery white, take from, rather than add to, 
his years. So little does he look like a Judge that the 
new black silk gown alone suggests his judicial calling. 
His figure is of medium hight and slender build. He has 
a fine head, strong, clear-cut, scholarly face, wears eye- 
glasses, and would pass for a college professor anywhere. 
And yet, as a matter of fact, Justice Peckham is not 
even a college graduate ; but he is so learned in law, for 
which he had the natural bent, that it would not be wide 
of the mark to say, the new Justice of the Supreme 
Court is a born lawyer. 

Justice Peckham completes the working force of the 
Court, which for two years had been more or less 
broken up. There -was first the vacancy caused by the 
death of Justice Blatchford in the summer of 1898—a 
vacancy kept open five months by the drawn battle be- 
tween the President and the New York Senators, Mr, 
Hill and Mr. Murphy, in their bitter opposition to the 
nominations in turn of William B. Hornblower and 
Wheeler H. Peckham, resulting in the rejection by the 
Senate of both gentlemen. The President then put an 
end to hostilities by nominating Senator White, of 
Louisiana, who was confirmed promptly, without so 
much as the reference toacommittee. The vacancy was 
filled, and there was no further struggle over New York 
politics. Shortly after, the serious illness of Justice 
Jackson practically made his place on the Bench vacant, 
nearly a year tefore his death, so that now, after two 
years, there is afull Bench. The fact that Justice Peck- 
ham is a younger brother of the rejected Wheeler H. 
Peckham adds to the public interest in the new Justice. 

The ‘‘ Court Circle” is also complete in the number of 
Justices with wives, including Justice Gray, who was a 
bachelor up to sixty, and Justice White, who was a bach- 
elor up to fifty, and naturally regarded as ‘‘ hopeless 
cases.” All are housekeeping except Justice and Mrs. 
Peckham, who, for the present, make their home at the 
Arlington. Mrs. Peckham is a New York woman, not 

merely by birth, education and residence, but by that 
indescribable something which one feels rather than 
sees is the difference between New York and Washing- 
ton women—a certain self-poise, which defines New York 
as a metropolis and Washington as a village. 

There have been recent rumors of Justice Field’s re- 
tirement from the Supreme Bench, but rumors having 
no foundation in fact. On the contrary, Justice Field’s 
great ambition, probably his sole ambition, is to ‘‘ break 
the record ” of the Court for length of service. This he 
will have accomplished if his health permits him to re- 
main in active service about one year and a half longer. 
He was appointed by President Lincoln in 1863, and 
therefore has served thirty-three years. Chief Justice 
John Marshal served thirty-four years and five months, 
Justice Strong served thirty-three years and five months, 
and Justice McLane served thirty-two years and twenty- 
nine days. 

Justice Field is not only the oldest man on the Su- 
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preme Bench in the service, but, as is pretty well known, 
is the oldest in years. Heis in his eightieth year, and, 
tho not so erect and active physically, his mind is as 
vigorous and clear as ever. In many ways, particularly 
in his varied career, Justice Field is the most interesting 
man on the Bench. He isa remarkable man, in great 
learning, study and travel in the classic cities of the 
Old World and in the border States of the New. When 
a boy of twelve, he learned at Athens to speak and write 
modern Greek ; at twenty-one, was graduated from Wil- 
liams College, Massachusetts ; and at twenty-four had 
studied law in New York City and become the partner 
of his elder brother, David Dudley Field. The partner- 
ship continued seven years, followed by a year of Euro- 
pean travel, and then he held his first office in Califor- 
nia, where he went in the gold days of ’49, and was 
elected First Alcalde of Marysville, under Mexican 
law. Thoan experience to fill an ordinary lifetime, it 
was crowded into the short space of a trifle above thirty 
years. 

In the sudden transition from a long stay in Paris to 

border life and law in California, there was a touch of 
the marvelous. When the young New York lawyer ar- 
rived at the Golden Gate he had two trunks of baggage 
and ten dollars in his pocket. He tells the story that, 
while he might have carried one trunk on his back to 
lodgings, he could not carry two, so he paid seven dollars 
to get his trunks up to the old adobe house, where, with 
two fellow-travelers, he engaged a room, with an equal 
share in the payment of thirty-five dollars a week. The 
room was about ten by eight, with a bed, which his fel- 
low-travelers occupied, and he took the floor, fairly sat- 
isfied that on the score of comfort he was not at a dis- 
advantage. The next morning he set out with his three 
dollars to find the cheapest restaurant in San Francisco, 
and got his breakfast, which cost him two dollars, leav- 
ing a solitary dollar, all the money he had in the world, 
But he was not despondent over his financial situation. 
Nobody was despondent over-any situation at that time 
in California. It was the end of December, but like a 
fine Indian Summer day in the East, and as he walked 
the street, with his solitary dollar in his pocket, every- 
body he spoke to, or who greeted him, said: ‘It is a 
glorious country,” or, ‘‘ Isn’t it a glorious country ?” or 
something sure to bring out the word “ glorious.” It 
was infectious and exhilarating, and without knowing 
where he was to get the next meal, he found himself, 
long before night, saying, like all the rest: ‘It isa 
glorious country,” or, ‘‘Isn’t it a glorious country 7” 
ringing the changes on the word “ glorious” just as en- 
thusiastically as the permanent inhabitants of a week’s 
residence. 

Justice Field made his first ‘‘raise” in California 
through the press—of New York. The eager demand 
for news from the East and the utter disdain for econo- 
my, held newspapers as well as everything else up to the 
most extravagant prices. New York papers readily sold 
for a dollar apiece. He had a bundle of these, collected 
during a few days’ stop at that port, for reading matter 
on the voyage out. Inspired by the solitary dollar in his 
pocket, he got a fellow-passenger to sell them on the 
‘“‘halves.” The result was that, two days after his ar- 
rival, the financially stranded New Yorker received 
thirty-two dollars, half the proceeds of the sale of sixty- 
four newspapers on the streets of San Francisco, 

The general impression is that Justice Field’s judicial 
career began with the second Legislature of California, 
when, as a member of the Judiciary Committee, he 
framed the laws creating the judicial system of the 
State. But his judicial experience, if not career, dates 
farther back, to his first office-holding, when, as Alcalde 
of Marysville, he tried his first case in the street, accord- 
ing to Mexican law, tho, asa matter of fact, knowing 
nothing at all of such law. Two men came up, one of 
them leading a horse, who said : 

‘¢Mr. Alcalde, we both claim this horse, and we want 
you to decide which of us is entitled to it.” 

The Alcalde promptly administered an oath to the man 
with the horse, and put him through an examination as to 
where he got the animal, whether it had any mark or 
brand, and whether he had a bill of sale, and other like 
questions to elicit the truth. Then he administered an 
oath to the other man, and put him through a similar ex- 
amination, at the end of which he decided the case a8 
promptly as he had taken it in hand, saying: ‘‘It is very 
plain, gentlemen, that the horse belongs to this man,” in- 
dicating the one last examined; ‘‘and the other one 
must give him up.” - 

Whereupon the man who had lost the case, but held 
the horse by the bridle said: ‘‘ But the bridle certainly 
belongs to me. He does not take the bridle, does he *” 

‘Oh no, the bridle is another matter,” answered the 
Alcalde. 

And as soon as he said this, the owner of the bridle 
turned to his adversary and said: ‘‘ What will you take 
for the horse ?” 

“ Two hundred and fifty dollars,” was the quick reply: 

‘“‘ Agreed,” said the first, and turning to the Alcalde 
he added : ‘‘ And now, Mr. Alcalde, I want you to draw 
me up a bill of sale for this horse, which will stick.” 

Of course the bill of sale was made out, for which 42 
ounce of gold was charged, and another ounce for try- 
ing the case. The charges were cheerfully paid, both 
parties went off perfectly satisfied, and Justice Field say%* 
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‘1 was also well pleased with my first judicial experi- 
ence.’ 

Alcaldes, under the Mexican law, had very limited 
jurisdiction, but in the anomalous condition of affairs, 
by American occupation, they exercised almost un- 
limited powers. Tho exercising not only the functions of 
a magistrate and justice of the peace, the first Alcalde 
of Marysville was also supervisor of the town, and kept 
books for the record of deeds and a registry of convey- 
ances in the district. All this called for an office build- 
ing, which he obtained by going to San Francisco and 
buying @ frame house on credit—both frame and zinc 
houses being made at that time to fit any site or situa- 
tion. This he shipped to Marysville, set it up, opened his 
office on the first floor, lived on the second, and was 
fully established in the business of his profession and 
official duties. From that on, for a number of years, 
Justice Field’s career, full of exciting events, ups and 
downs, one day rich, the next penniless, would make a 
story, apparently more of the imagination than of real 
life. His election to be Associate-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of California, was followed shortly 
after by advancement to be Chief Justice of the same 
Court. lt was at a time when judges were as much 
* pioneers of law as. the people of settlement.” When 
chosen from this position by President Lincoln 
to be Associate Justice of the highest Court of the 
nation, it was said of Justice Field, that more than any 
other man in California, he had given tone, consistency 
and system to its judicature, and laid broad and deep 
the foundation of its civil and criminal law. He began 
without wealth or family influence, but what served 
him better than either was, an accomplished education, 
careful study and mental discipline. When he left the 
Supreme Bench of California, the best that could be said 
of a man was expressed in the simple words of a friend 
and colleague, who said: ‘‘ He retires as poor as when 
he entered, owing nothing and owning litile, except the 
title to the respect of good men.”- Justice Field’s 
Washington home is a part of the old Capitol Prison, 
and is historic. It is a treasure house of art in rare 
souvenirs from every land. The walls of the library, 
which is one of the sunniest of rooms, are peopled with 
the faces of relations, friends and comrades. Here the 
venerable jurist spends the morning with his secretary, 
and is as chary of time as a young man, and quite as 
busy. 

The American Ambassador to Great Britain has ex- 
plained, and the American people will be relieved to 
know why and how it happened that their representa- 
tive at the Court of St. James made two speeches—one 
before the Boston Grammar School in Lincolnshire, 
England, and the other betore the Philosophical Institu- 
tion of Edinburgh, Scotland. It has all come about 
through the correct and official channel of the Depart- 
ment of State, which sent across the water the House 
resolution of inquiry into the Ambassador’s remarkable 
speech-making on the two occasions, and through the 
same correct and official channel his reply is returned 
to the House of Representatives. Apparently, with this 
perfunctory action, the Department of State washes its 
hands of the whole matier—and no wonder. Nobody 
knows what the future has in store for the House, but 
certainly in the past it has never been treated to any- 
thing more humorous than the Ambassador’s pleasant 
little story about his visit to the Grammar School and 
to the Philosophical Institution. It was a vain effort on 
the part of the Secretary of State to learn by inquiry, in 
effect a direct question put to the Ambassador, whether 
he did, or did not, in the grammar school speech use the 
words: ‘‘The President stood in the midst of a strong, 
self confident and oftentimes violent people—men who 
sought to have their own way. It took a real man to 
govern the United States.” And it was just as much a 
vain effort to ascertain in the same direct manner 
whether the Ambassador, in his Edinburgh speech, held 
his countrymen up to the pitying gaz» of the British 
people by saying : 


“In my own country I have witnessed the insatiable 
growth of a form of socialism, styled protection, which has 
done more tocorrupt public life, to banish men of independ- 


‘ent mind from public councils, and to lower tne tone of 


national representation than any other singie cause. Pro 
tection now coutrolling the sovereign power of taxation 
has been perverted from its proper function of creating 
revenue tosupport the Government into an engine for selfish 
Profit, allied with combinations, called trusts. It thus has 
Sapped the popular conscience by giving corrupting largess 
to special classes, and it throws legislation into the politi- 
cal market, where jobbers and chafferers take the place of 
statesmen.” 


If the House of Representatives were to spend the 
balance of its days reading the Ambassador’s reply to 
these and the several other questions, it would be none 
the wiser for anything gleaned from his light and airy 
description of the Grammar School and PhiloSophical 
Institution. Neiiher has been widely known in the 
United States. But now, thanks_to the American 
Ambassador, one knows where they are and what they 
are. And from this time on, they must ever beassociated 
With the American Ambassador who forgot that he made 
Political speeches, and retained only the delightful mem- 
ory of after-dinner talk—on Scotch Philosophy and Eng- 
lish Grammar, when “ everything was impromptu, and a 
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kindly, humorous, post-prandial tone prevailed.” So 
there is all through the Ambassador’s explanation the 
same ‘‘kindly, humorous, post-prandial tone,” which 
makes his letters of reply charming little pen pictures. 
But not once does the American Ambassador come up 
to the scratch of a straightforward acknowledgment, or 
denial, of having made the speeches, on which the reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives is based. And 
yetsome people are asking the question, Is Mr, Bayard a 
diplomatist? 

The Monroe Doctrine is the opportunity of the ex- 
tremists in the Senate. Senator Davis’s Monroe Doctrine 
goes to a point never dreamed of by President Monroe 
himself, and meets with such strong opposition that it is 
doubtful if it ever reaches a vote, much less becomes a 
**An American Policy,” fixed by an Act of Congress. 
Senator Wolcott goes to the other extreme, in violent 
Opposition, and his speech in parts relating tothe rights 
and interests of Great Britain, as against Venezuela, 
could not have been more English, if delivered by an 
Englishman, Senator Wolcott is an eloquent speaker, 
gifted in the use of language, magnetic, and with a 
breezy dash and gesture that is attractive to the Senate 
and captivates the galleries. In the meantime, while 
the Monroe Doctrine breaks in patriotically on the well- 
worn silver question, and varies speeches read on bonds, 
the revenue bill is at a standstill, and the Senate has 
accomplished nothing in any definite step for the re- 
lief of the Treasury, The House having done its part in 
passing both the Revenue and Bond bill, is working well 
on appropriations, and has ulready passed three or four 
of the important ones. 


Sine Arts. 
ANCIENT GLASS. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 











ANCIENT glass endears itself to collectors as the most 
fragile, yet most enduring memorial of past civilizations. 
Its finest specimens unite Greek perfection of form with 
a wealth of wonderful color found in nothing else that 
man has made. Like bubbles blown film-thin, like the 
flashing gold and silver ofa trout’s scales, like sevenfold 
prism light made tangible, so is the ancient glass to its 
lovers. Mother Earth has so filled it with her hermetic in- 
fluence while it lay in the silence of the tomb, so trans- 
figured it by metal-fume and soil-alchemy, that now its 
own makers could not recognize it, even as the finest 
glass makers of our day cannot presume to imitate it. 
Just at this time a great many specimens are being 
brought to this country, owing to the disturbed condition 
of the Turkish Empire as well as to the commercial de- 
mand. But itis manifestly impossible that this opportu- 
nity for museums and private collections should long con- 
tinue, for all the glass comes from excavated tombs which 
are naturally limited in number. Soit will happen that 
in five years or ten—what if it be even in fifty years ?—the 
supply will be exhausted and times will come far less op- 
portune for securing varied and fine examples, 

The Metropolitan Museum of New York possesses in the 
Cesnola, Marquand and Moore collections some very fine 
specimens especially notable for color. It is reported 
that the British Maseum has offered a dizzying sum fora 
plaque about ten inches in diameter, with raised rim and 
foot, which forms the center and crowning glory of the 
choice case of the Cesnola collection ; for it is held to be 
the finest piece extant, color alone being considered, glow- 
ing as itisin all prismatic tints with a predominance of 
warm ‘tone. : 

The Boston Museum is collecting rather on the line of 
form, and private collectors, such as Mrs. R. F. De Forrest, 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, each 
have decided preference for either form or color. 

Taking the Cesnola piaque as typical of color, let us look 
to see how its brilliant 1ridescence was produced. Once 
the glass had nothing remarkable about it, it was, perhaps, 
a little impure and greenish, like the glass of an ammonia 
bottle. But 1n the 2,000 years that it lay buried in a Uypri- 
ote tomb the glass underwent a sort of decomposition 
through chemical change, assisted by the dampness of the 
earth, and overlaying scales formed on the outside and on 
the inner surface, the glass itself serving as a mirror, re- 
flecting the brilliancy of one surface through upon the 
other, thus intensified its glory. This specimen has been 
broken and mended,-and even patched, without impairing 
its unique value. 

Some of the glass will bear little handling, for, these 
films removed, it stands thinner grown, but almost in its 
original and unpoetic guise ; sometimes the surface gran- 
ulates rather than flakes, and sometimes it will bear a 
great deal of handling. 

It is said that the finest coloring is produced in the 
vicinity of the sea ; and 1 am informed that pieces of great 
antiquity, excavated in spots like the Egyptian Fayum, 
look disappointingly new, owing to the dryness of atmos- 
phere and soil. In acinerary now owned by Mr. Thomas 
B. Clarke, a dealer who formerly had the largest collection 
of such glass for sale in the city, but who says that Mr. 
D. Z. Noorian has the finest sale collection at present, the 
lower part of the interior alone is iridescent, showing that 
the plain lead box in which it was once incased has pro- 
tected it too efficiently against outside influences, while 
the phosphates of the ashes have corroded the inner sur- 
face. 

Blues and violets are the rarest tints—a lavender-violet 
vase receutly bought by Mr. Morgan being really remark- 
able in the perfection of its tones. To the present writer a 
piece owned by Mr. Noorian, ten or twelve inches high, 


with straight, cylindrical neck and globular body, is a 
most delightful and satisfying piece of color. The general 
coloring of the vase is a soft gray-blue, with the most pure 
and intense violet, a violet of violets, in the massed high 
lights. 

Before speaking of the forms of «he Ancient Glass, let us 
consider what these labels attached to museum specimens 
—‘* Phenician,” ‘‘ Greek,” ‘ Greco-Roman,” “ Roman ”— 
May mean. 

Glass making is of Egyptian origin; but, so far as is 
known, the Egyptians did not blow glass, but cast it and 
engraved it. After the Greek occupation of the country, 
glass making was made known to Phenicia, Greece, 
Cyprus, etc.; and the next period of glass making to follow 
the Egyptian is known as the Phenician—tho, geograph- 
ically speaking, it might better be called Greek. ‘ Phe- 
nician” glass includes those older specimens, generally in 
Opaque glass, small, and cast ina mold. In shape they are 
simple imitations of alabaster forms, such as the alabas- 
tron (‘‘the alabaster box of precious ointment” ?), an 
elongated, cylindrical sac-shape, rounded at the bottom, 
and the amphora, or top-shape, to stick in the ground. 
Upon the body of the glass was often laid a pattern of 
threads of another contrasting color in tougber giass, 
which was pressed into it while hot, and the whole was 
then polished to an even surface. These opaque Pnenician 
Specimens are rarely found in the country which gives 
them aname. They are rarely iridescent, but dull in sur- 
face, excepting in some cases where the body of the vase, 
softer and more glasslike, has become changed, leaving the 
harder threads of ornament still opaque and lava-like. 

The next progressive step, glass- blowing, was invented 
by the Phenicians, but the art was carried to the utter- 
most parts of the Roman Empire, so that the simpler 
forms may have been made in Cologne or Palmyra or 
Tripoli. But it came to its greatest perfection in form in 
Pnenicia, in the hands of Romans who employed Greek 
workmen. Hence, the ‘Greco-Roman glass,” at its very 


‘best, in forms as exquisite as they are original and varied, 


is, geographically speaking, Phenician, and the most 
beautiful specimens which are coming to this country to- 
day, come from that part of the Tyrian country which lies 
nearer Puaiestine, behind the Lebanon Mountains toward 
the Hauran (or Decapolis). Fortunately the soil and ciimate 
in this region are such as to add beautiful color to perfec- 
tion of form. 

Tne Roman glass is recognized, perhaps, by a Latin in- 
scription or by aless elegant use of form and color, or 
it is geographically located as Roman, 

How can one begin to describe the wealth of exquisite 
forms of the Greco-Roman glass? In the Metropulitan 
Museum, it is ranged in cases near the beautiful Jarvis 
collection of Venetian glass, and how trivial and childish, 
showily intricate the forms of the later glass look by com- 
parison ! 

There are bowls, perhaps blown into a mold with 
rounded lines upon the outside, diminishing toward the 
base ; glasses that were blown barrel shape, then indented 
in the four sides ; pilgrim bottles, or flasks ; small ampho- 
re with from two to four handles; two bottles blown 
sepaiately, then flattened and juined together, making a 
round bottle with a partition wall down the center; 
lachrymatories, or tear bottles (really, perhaps, antimony 
and rouge bottie for darkening my lady’s eyebrows or tint- 
ing her fair cheeks) in pairs, threes or fours, wound about 
with spiral lines of giass with zigzag handles of darker 
glass ; clnerary urns; elegant vase and pitcher forms, etc. 
In one specimen, owned by Mr. Noorian, the workman 
showed his skill by plowing four slender columns into the 
body of the bottle to sustain the domed top. Often the 
flaring mouth is bound to the body of the vase by a single 
or doubie zigzag of glass threads applied by two workmen 
bending them with pincers, now up, now down, while a 
third held the vase new-blown on his pipe. One very 
curious form is ajug with a tiny spout with pin point 
orifice inserted in the body, perhaps to pour perfume, but 
more probably a gouttiére for the baby, since a pottery form 
like this is still used in Oriental households to give the 
little ones water. 

A most beautiful shape is that of a pitcher extremely 
graceful in line, having a foot and a handle with a projec- 
tion reaching up above the mouth, now in the possession of 
Mr. Noorian. It is nearly two feet high, many inches 
higher than any piece in the Museum collections, and in- 
finitely purer in form than the taller pieces there. 
Spoons, bracelets, immense rings, intagiios and reliefs like 
those on the Portiand vase, are other curiosities of form. 
In one smail relievo, in the Marquand collection, where 
white glass like a napkin about an inch square is spread 
over brown glass and sustains the relief, there is an odd 
conceit depicted ; one woman sits calmly at the root of a 
tree, while a second on her left tries in vain to poke a Love 
down from its boughs with a pole, and a third successfully 
beckons another littie Love to fly down to her arms. 

The Greek handles, our pitcher makers would do well 
to imitate, so flat and comfortable and safe are they in the 
hand. 

Perhaps some of our readers may be curious to know some- 
thing of the prices of this ancient glass. The Phenician, 
800-400 BC., is three or four times as costly as tne Greco- 
Roman glass. A beautitu! case of forty-five specimens of 
the second period—4U0 B.C. to 200 A.D.?—was acquired three 
years ago by the Museum at a cost of over three thousand 
dollars, but similar specimens coald be buaght at a much 
lower price today. Very small specimens of beaut.ful 
color may be had for from five to fitteen dollars, but the 
larger pieces of fine form and color bring possibly five 
hundred dollars, 

New YouK CITy. 








AMONG Queen Victoria’s New Year honors was a 
knighthood for Nawao Secandas Jung Ikbal-ud Dowlah 
Iktadar-ul Mulk Vikar-ul-Umara Batadur, Prime Minis- 
ter to his Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
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Sanitary. 


It is a work of mercy to repeat the statistics of the good 
effects of anti toxin, even at the cost of incurring the re- 
proach of being wearisomely repetitious. If repeating will 
make those who know nothing about it inquire and in- 
form themselves, we shall be justified. The vital statis- 
tics of Brooklyn for eleven months of 1895, show 1,240deaths 
from croup and diphtheria together. Comparing these fig- 
ures with the results of the physician in Newark, N. J., 
who cured all of his ninety cases by the prompt use of 
anti-toxin, and remembering that the remotest part of 
Brooklyn is not three hours from a depot of pure, war- 
ranted, freshly made serum, we say those 1,240 deaths were 
just so many more than should have been. Dr. Park, 
who has been officially connected with anti-toxin opera- 
tions in New York City, testified, at a late Medical Asso- 
ciation meeting, that by the use of this agent, the deaths 
in the hospitals that formerly were 43 per cent., have been 
brought down to 18. And as the month of December is 
always productive of diphtheria, especially when the 
weather is cold, we fancy this may have bad something to 
do with the lessened number of deaths in New York durirg 
the week immediately preceding Christmas in New York 
City, which in 1894 were 841, but this year were only 797. 
The inference drawn by some people is, that the milder 
weather—maligned in an old saw, as a death dealing 
‘*Green Christmas,’”’ but very pleasant to go about in, is 
the true secret. The Brooklyn hospitals swell the chorus 
of its value. A touching incident comes from Burlington, 
Ia,, where two children were very ill with diphtheria. 
The doctor telegraphed to Omaha and St. Louis for the 
serum—could get only enough forone. The parents could 
not decide to which it should be given, but left it to the 
doctor to decide, So it was used for the child most criti- 
cally ill, and it got well, while the other died. 


....Dr. Hankin, in his annual Report as the chemical ex- 
aminer and bacteriologist to the Governmeat in India for 
1894, relates, says The Medical Record, the remarkable ex- 
emption of Company E of the East Lancashire Regiment 
from cholera during an epidemic that broke out when the 
regiment was transferred to a place called the Ko Krail 
Cholera Camp. To the non-military mind, it would seem 
a mistake to move a regiment to a place bearing such a 
sinister name; it is certain that all the companies save E 
suffered more or less, and, naturally, a searching inquiry 
was started to discover the secret of the exemption. Fora 
long time the investigators were baffled. The conditions 
of life seemed identical in all, tho E was the only im- 
mune company ; at last, says Dr. Hankin, 

“On cross-examining the color sergeant the mystery seemed 
at first to deepen, for he roundly asserted that the men of his 
company hed exactly the same supplies of food and water as the 
other companies; but on being pressed as to how he knew that 
the water supply was the same as that of other companies he re- 
plied that he ought to know, if anybody, as he boiled it himself ! 
Inquiry proved that this sanitary precaution had not been taken 
by the color sergeants of other companies.” 


...-The Census of 1891 in England has at last been 
reduced to that condition where intelligent conclusions 
may be drawn, and one of the most hopeful signs is found 
in the fact that wine and spirit merchants as well as beer- 
sellers declined in numbers until, allowing for the increase 
in population, there were nearly twice as many persons to 
be served by one vender as there had been only twenty 
years before. This is by no means the only fact that might 
be adduced to show that the entire sentiment of the Eng- 
lish people has undergone a wholesome renovation in 
regard to the use of alcoholic liquors; and there are just 
now so many able minds directed to the physiological 
aspects of the question, that great progress may be looked 
for in the next two decades. In this, as in many other 
things, the coming days are to be the best days, and the 
style of men who have to see the mathematical demonstra- 
tion before they can believe anything, ought to begin to be 
cheerful on this showing of figures. 


....A “medical man” bas been writing interesting letters 
from the Congo Free State. He says that of all the white 
man’s possessions, the one most coveted is “‘ white salt,” so 
called, to distinguish it from the home product, which is a 
sort of black cinder-likesubstance, and so scarce as to cause 
much suffering. There are many parasitical diseases, both 
external and internal, caused by its lack. Ifa white man 
gives them a spoonful, it is most carefully divided, and if 
in the distribution there has been a miscount, the “over- 
looked ’”’ man will lick the palm of the hand is which the 
original treasure lay to secure the last grain. Some poorly 
informed person lately produced an article called, ‘‘ Why 
Salt ?”? in which he fancied he made out a case for man’s 
going without salt. He had little physiological knowledge 
and had never read how the entire deprivation of salt ruins 
animals. je 


....By this time, it would seem, that enough people who 
use the electric light for writing and reading, must have 
accumulated enough experience to know if it is injurious. 
One of the regular contributors of the London Graphic 
tells of his inability to read a certain grade of print ina 
brilliantly il!uminated club room where electric lights 
were used, and thatinstantly, on passing into a gas-lighted 
room he could read the same grade of print easily, with no 
blur, and no pain of the eyes. Eyes are so precious that if 
our specialists have any knowledge that shall assist in 
preserving them, wil] they not give it to the public ? 


....A writer in the Popular Science Monthly, a few 
years ago, called attention to the fact that in Glasgow are 
to be found numbers of bow-legged children, and he at- 
tributed the bow legs to a softness of the bones induced by 
a diet nearly made by potatoes, with no cereals containing 
the bone producing phosphates. He says that the reason 
we see so many thereand so few here, is that the parents 
of these hapless creatures never couid possibly get together 
enough money to pay the expenses of emigration. Glas- 
gow hus made such a splendid record in improved sanita- 
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tion, that it is to be hoped her philanthropists will go a 
step further and find a way by which beginning at the 
right end, some way may be found of nourishing these 
candidates for the hospital, while yet their bodies are in a 
formative stage. The London Daily Telegraph raised a 
fund for crippled children, and the city was startled to 
find how many of them there was. Accidents are fright- 
fully frequent, that end in a curved spine and dwarfed 
growth. 

....-The Peruvian Indians have as a measure of distance 
the cocada, which means the ground a cargo-bearer can 
walk under the stimulus of one quid of this leaf—the im- 
pulse lasts from thirty to forty minutes, and a man can 
pass over three kilometers. 








Science. 


MUCH attention is being given to the change of climate 
supposed to follow the clearing off of a large area of forest. 
But in many respects forests are the result and not the 
cause of climate. The formation of land surfaces has a 
great deal to do with permanent conditions of climate. 
Mountain ridges and chains enter largely into the condi- 
tion of this conformation. It must not be forgotten that 
the highest mountain peaks are in a constant state of 
degradation. Rains and frosts are continually loosening 
particles from the rocks, and in the course of gravitation 
these particles are carried down as sand and mud into the 
rivers and seas. Those who hare visited and carefully 
studied natural phenomena of this character in the Rocky 
Mountains, must have noticed the immense quantity of 
detritus continually dropping by the mountain torrents 
and carried into the flats below. Between the Mississippi 
Ridge and the foothills of the Rocky Mountain Ridge 
there is a slope of between two and three thousand feet, 
and it is believed that the greater portion of the surface 
and soil forming this slope, has been brought down by the 
degradation of the Rocky Mountain Range. There is also 
abundant evidence, by examining the apex of the ridges 
themselves, that this degradation lowers the hights of the 
mountain peaks and ridges much more rapidly than is 
generally supposed. It isfurther known that the reason 
for the absence of rain for so many miles east of the Rocky 
Mountain Ridge, is owing to the moisture of the atmos- 
pheric currents from the west being sifted as they pass over 
these mountain ridges. The moisture remains on these 
mountain tops in the form of snow. The currents are then 
comparatively dry, and no rain can by any possibility be 
squeezed out of an atmosphere that has not any moisture 
init. But it has been notedduring the last twenty years, 
since the dry plains of Kansas and Nebraska have been 
settled and cultivated, that the width of this dry area is 
continually narrowing. There is a muck greater amount 
of rainfall now many miles west of the Mississippi and 
Missouri than there was twenty years ago. This has been 
attributed to the extension of tree planting in that part of 
the world, as one of the incidents of the settlement of the 
country ; but this is now said to be much more owing to 
the lowering of the altitudes of the Rocky Mountain 
Ridge, as referred to above. Some other observations have 
been made on this point. Fifteen years ago very careful 
measurements were made of some of the peaks in Idaho, 
These have since been carefully remeasured, and they are 
now found to be from thirteen to twenty-three feet lower 
than they were at that time. As the altitude lowers from 
these causes, less snow is deposited and more moisture is 
carried East by the atmospheric currents. If the time 
should come, as it eventually must, as the higkest land 
will under these laws eventually find their level, there will 
be an end to all the various schemes for irrigation which 
now prevail. There will be no melting snow to furaoish 
the continuous supply of water. On the other hand, there 
will be no necessity for these schemes, for the hills, being 
removed, the rain will fall as freely over the present dry 
deserts as it does now in New York or Pennsylvania. 
Trees and forests have, undoubtedly, some slight influence 
in regulating climate, but this regulation is more due to 
the elevated mountain ridges in connection with the cur- 
rents of the atmosphere. 











School and College 


THE Faculty of Allegheny College, Meadville, Penn., 
Wm. H. Crawford, President, has constituted a board of 
athletics consisting of the Faculty Committee on Athlet- 
ics, the gymnasium director, the president and a chosen 
representative of the Athletic Association and the man- 
ager of the baseball team, and given it the general over- 
sight of athletic matter, including the selection of mem- 
bers of athletic teams, the arranging of terms of contests, 
etc. Therules adopted prescribe that no one shall take 
part inany athletic contest who is not a bona fide student; 
that no student shall be a member of any athletic team 
who has been found deficient in his studies; that no stu- 
dent shall receive compensation in any form for engaging 
in any contest or serving on any athletic team. The college 
will not meet in athletic contestsa college that allows 
other than bona fide students to take part in athletic con- 
tests, or permit its students to accept any form of compen- 
sation therefor. It also disapproves of football,as now 
played, and will not contest with other colleges until the 
present methods are materially modified. 


....The authorities at St. Petersburg evidently seriously 
miscalculated the course of events when they began their 
enforced Russification transformation of the old famous 
German University of Dorpat. Quite naturally the German 
element was crowded out both in the faculty and in the 
student body. Butthe Russian students did not put in 
their appearance to fill these vacancies, and the attendance 
decreased wofully. The Rector, Dr. Budilowitz, accord- 
ingly appealed to the Minister of Education, Deljanow, in 
St. Petersburg, to make an exception in the case of Dor- 
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pat in the application of the rule which allows only four 
per cent. of the students at any Russian university to be 


_Jews. This was done; and what was ths result? Of all 


the students that came from Russia proper no less than 58 
per cent. were Jews, so that of the 558 Russian students no 
less than 347 were Jews, while only 240 represent the other 
confessions, and only 98 are of the Orthodox Church. For 
these 98 Orthodox students the Rector has erected a special 
university church. The Akademische Blitter thinks that 
the Government would have done better to ereet a Uni- 
versity synagog. 


--. In the University of Athens the woman question 
has aroused a more than ordinary excitement. At the 
beginning of the present term five ladies were admitted as 
students. This innovation aroused the opposition of a 
large number of the students, who by their conduct tried 
to make it impossible for these lady students to attend the 
lectures. The university officials had serious difficulty in 
quieting the tumult. Yet the matter has divided the 
students into two camps, who not infrequently come into 
collision. One of these meetings lately resulted in a 
student from Arcadia shooting with a revolver and severe- 
ly wounding a fellow-student from Asia Minor. The 
trouble took place at the entrance door of one of the 
lecture halls. 


..--After a struggle of nearly three years Drury College 
has completed the raising of a fund of $200,000, $50,000 of 
which is the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago. Prac- 
tically solicitation for this fund was suspended from Jan 
uary, 1894, till May, 1895, on account of the financial 
depression. Of the $150,000, $110,000 has been raised in 
Missouri, $10,000 in California, $5,000 in Michigan, and $25,- 
600 in the East. The college with closest economy can 
henceforth meet its current expenses. It hasa larger num- 
ber of students than any other college connected with the 
Congregational churches west of the Mississippi except 
Iowa College, at Grinnell. It hasa fine corps of teachers, 
and a high standard of attainment is sought by its stu- 
dents. It has the prospect of a brilliant future if only it 
can soo secure money for a new science building, which it 
greatly needs. 


..--Dean Marcus D. Buell, of the Boston University 
School of Theology, delivered the Founder’s Day address 
at Gammon Theological Seminary, on December 2th. It 
was a thoughtful and inspiring utterance. The seminary 
has the largest attendance in its history, the enrollment 
being almost one hundred. The grade of candidates is 
higher. Formal opening day in November was made 
memorable by the presence of five bishops of various 
Churches. The address was given by Bishop Williams, of 
Washington, D.C. It was a call for larger intelligence 
and higher morality in the ministry. 








Personals. 


THE most elaborate preparations are being made in 
Russia for investing the coming coronation of the Emperor 
and Empress with a barbaric magnificence never ap- 
proached in Moscow. Already extensive orders have been 
given to upholsterers and decorators, who heve instructions 
to spare no expense in the working out of the Czar’s 
wishes. There are to be numerous deputations from the 
most remote provinces of the Empire, from the borders of 
the Arctic Ocean, from the Chinese frontier, from the 
Crimea, from the Caucasus. These will be clad in their 
brilliant national costumes, and ride, a magnificent reti- 
nue, as part of the Imperial bodyguard. Deputations of 
students will be present from all Russian universities and, 
in imitation of their German colleagues on similar occa- 
sions, they will form with the students of Moscow grand 
torchlight processions, and sing before the Imperial Krem- 
liu spirit-stirring Russian melodies. The populace is to be 
entertained on an unheard-of scale in a huge open space 
outside the city, where theatricals and circuses and unlim- 
ited vodka will be at their disposal. But the medal has 
another side. The best talent of the secret police is to be 
sent to Moscow on the auspicious occasion ; the garrison is 
to be greatly strengthened, and the police are to keep their 
eyes open for suspicious characters and banish them from 
the city if they cannot give a satisfactory account of them- 
selves. 





.... The remains of Samuel Woodworth are soon to be cre- 
matedin San Francisco, tho he died more than fifty years 
ago. George P. Morris, who edited his poems, tells how 
his most famous poem, ‘* The Old Oaken Bucket,’’ came to 
be written: 


“The family was living at the time on Duane Street, New 
York. The poet came home to dinner one very warm day, hav- 
ing walked from his office near the foot of Wall Street. Being 
much heated with the exercise, he drank a glass of water—New 
York pump water—exclaiming as he replaced the glass on the 
table: ‘ That is very refreshing: how much more refreshing 
would it be to take a good, long draught this warm day from the 
old oaken bucket I left hanging in my father’s well at home! 
Hearing this, the poet’s wife, who was always a suggestive body, 
said: ‘Samuel, why wouldn’t that be a pretty subject fora 
poem?’ The poet took the hint, and under the inspiration of the 
moment sat down and poured out from the very depths of his 
heart those beautiful lines which have immortulized the name of 
Woodworth.” 


....This is what an English paper has to say of Cecil 
Rhodes, of South African fame: 


“ He is a strong man, of the kind that is never finished by @ 
single stroke. And he is strong with the strength of a coarse, 
ruthless, greedy egotism, the strokes of whose piston-rod force 
the minds and the money of weaker men into its reservoir. As 
he was at Oriel twenty years ago, so he is at Cape Town to-day 
—lonely, self-absorbed, irritable, and not to be relied upon. He 
hates women, whom he regards as unnecessary impedimenta in 
the campaign, and he has no idea of friendship; he only recog- 
nizes instruments to be used and enemies to be delt with. Suc- 
cess accentuated his defeats to the point of disease, and made 
him so irritable, so self-absorbed, and so insolent that none but 
parasites could live with bim.” 
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Music. 





BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 





Last week was one of variety and solid interest, tho its 
procession of incidents was a pace or so slower than usual. 
There were numerous concerts, and the accustomed rich 
supply of opera, including a “ Falstaff” reprise.. Mme. 
Albani came to towa, the latest addition to the notable 
singers just at present in the country. A very noteworthy 
incident was Mr. Rafael Joseffy’s return to the concert 
stage, the great pianist showing himself never more 
plainly as such, through concerts in Boston and Brooklyn. 

We have had a premiére almost every senuight for a 
good while, and the concert-performance of Heinrich Zoel- 
ner’s military opera—another military opera,‘‘Bei Sedan,” 
presented early inthe week an interesting and even strong- 
ly written score by the well-known conductor of the Lied- 
erkranz Society. The present hearing of it was in Carnegie 
Hall. A special committee as to a concert commemorat- 
ing the establishment twenty-five years ago, at Versailles, 
of the present United Germany, furthered a deserved com- 
pliment ; the members, included the Messrs. Carl Schurz, 
William Steinway, Jacob H. Schiff, Oswald Ottendorfer, 
Gustav Schwab, and seven or eight equally representative 
citizens. M, Zoellner’s work has been highly success- 
ful on the operatic stages of Dresden, Munich, Weimar, 
Mannheim, Schwerin, Leipzig, Kénigsberg, and elsewhere 
in Germany. It is the first number of a duology, ‘‘ In the 
Year 1870,’’ by its composer, the companion piece being 
‘Der Ueberfull.”’ Its subject is readily guessed. The 
libretto (also by Mr. Zoellner) deals with a tragic episode 
of the Franco-Prussian struggle simiiar to one that occurs 
in the tremendous group of tableaux to be met in Zola’s 
“La Debacle.” The work is, nevertheless, best in its lyric 
aspects, and falls constantly short of the descriptive and 
emotional matter that should inspire and carry forward— 
more or less in the spirit of Massenet’s tumultuous 
“ Navarraise’’—a drama of terror, war and death. The 
second act is its better one, where Mr. Zoellner’s lyric vein 
deepens. The work is brief; written with thought and a 
sure hand in instrumentation ; and en scéne it will proba- 
bly convey a rather firmer impression (especially as to its 
dramatic movement) than when sung, as on this occasion, 
in concert form. Several efficient soloists took part in it. 
“Bei Sedan ’’ was prefaced by Wagner’s ‘‘ Kaisermarsch,”’ 
and another composition by Mr. Zoellner, a Hervic Re- 
quiem in honor of the German soldiers who fell in the 
Terrible Year. 

Two concerts, one of an evening, the other a matinée, 
were given in Carnegie Hall during the week to the end of 
presenting to the New York public rather en solennité 
Miss Ellen Beach Yaw. This young lady’s uncommon 
range of voice has been exploited on the billboards of our 
country and in its press, thanks to the activity of her man- 
agers, with much the same obsession as if the singer, the 
voice, or the high notes in it were a patent medicine or a 
new brand of chocolate. Tnese concerts were arranged with 
dignity and good taste, however; Mr. Seidl leading a small 
but well-composed band, and some excellent solo singers 
assisting, including that good violinist, Mr. Maximilian 
Dick. Miss Yaw herself seems to be something of a 
concert violetin spite of her being placarded like a liver- 
cure or a new buckwheat; and the most ruffianly critic 
would be mollified by the becoming demeanor of 
so youthful a soprano. Of her voice, it needs only, in 
full fairness toward it to be recorded that it seems to be an 
organ originally merely a mezzo, one of superior, of even 
beautiful quality, and that now as nearly as possible ruined 
by training toward the meretricious use of it that is the 
brag of her aiders and abettors, As to the high notes that 
are spoken of as distancing even an Agujari, why, they 
are so many delicate squeakings; and while their altitude 
may not be denied, their volume is inconsequent. They 
are well produced; as it were quand meme; but alas! 
what mean such doings in carrying out what should 
be a singer’s aims and work in her art! The kindest wish 
for Miss Yaw is not that a B flat in alltissimo, or any 
other notes may bring her fortune and fame ; but that dis- 
missing suc 1: empty pretensions she may take a long rest, 
study m cu, try to use well and wisely and sincerely the 
relics ot her real and natural registers, cut any too aggres- 
sive managers, and learn that itis folly to be a vocai phe- 
nomenon when one is uot sufficiently a musician and a 
singer. 

The Boston Symphony’s third local concert of the season 
offered a program of particular interest. ‘Chesymphony was 
Tschaikotsy’s strange and beautiful swan-song, the ‘ Pa- 
thetique”” Opus 74; and the fourth number was Liszt’s 
Seconu Hungarian Rhapsody. The two middle numbers of 
the program were in honor of the work, and of the partici- 
pation in the concert of Mr. Edward A. MacDowell, one of 
the most aggressive and interesting figures among con- 
temporary American masic-writers—a man whois in many 
respects hors ligne as to sucha category. Mr. MacDowell 
played his own admirable Concerto Nu, 1, which has long 
been a favorite here and in European musical centers ; and 
in his remarkable ‘‘ Indian Suite”’ for orchestra, Opus 
48, was brought forward for the first time at a public 
musical entertainment. This new composition is yet 
unpublished. It will be in print presently by Messrs. 
Breitkopff & Haertei. Peculiar individuality ‘is imparted 
to its score vy the fact that Mr. MacDowellhas used gen- 
uine, and incertain cases very ancient, airs of the Iro- 
quois, the Iowas and other of our aboriginal tribes, as his 
themes. The Suite stands thus in the same catalog with 
Dvorak’s ‘From the New World” Symphony, in which 
typical Negro motives occur; tho Mr. MacDouala’s woik 
improves on Dvorak’s, inasmuch as the American writer 
transcribes, not merely imitates. It is a Suite of great 
felicity in ideas and treatment, either wnile the matters be 
of musical archeology or of the composer’s own evolving. 

ts success was complete. It was given with much refine- 
ment and spirit; in fact, the orchestra was ina‘ form” 
lately unusual, during all the evening. The concert’s 
audience was of fair size. Mr. Paur directed. 

Additional to the incidents above noted the Dannreuther 

Gartet gave,on thursday evening, one of its standard 
Concerts of chamber-music. The program included Rubin- 
Stein’s Quartet, Op. 17, No. 2, a Prelude and Minuet by 
Andreoli, and Ricnard Strauss’s Quartet (witn planoforte 
Part), Op. 13,in C minor. The piauist was Mr. Paolo Gal- 
fico. At Chickering Hall one of the invitation-concerts 
that the Messrs. Cnickering & Co. are giving from time to 
— in the winter, drew an attentive audience, the artists 
' ing Miss Margaret Lemon, Mr. Ernst Perabo and Mr. 
ve Sauvage. Miss Antoinette Szumofska was heard in 
argon Pianoforte recital, assisted by Mr. Franz On- 


Cek, with whose assistance was, in especial, played Bee- 
'ven’s Sonata in C minor for piano and violin, - 
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Vews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 


IN Congress there has been much general discussion 
on the Monroe Doctrine, with regard to Cuban affairs, the 
Venezuelan policy, etc.; but the principal interest has 
centered about the presentation on the 22d of resolutions 
in the Senate with regard to the Armenian outrages. 
Those resolutions, after citing the paragraphs from the 
Treaty of Berlin pertaining to the matter, and noting the 
extent to which, according to them, Christians in the Em- 
pire are dependent, are as follows : 

“* Resolved, by the Senate of the United States, the House of 
Representatives concurring, That it is an imperative duty in the 
interests of humanity, to express the earnest hope that the Euro- 
pean concert, brought about by the treaty referred to, may 
speedily be given its just effects in such decisive measures as 
shall stay the hand of fanaticism and lawless violence, and as 
shall secure to the unoffending Christians of the Turkish Em- 
pire allthe rights belonging to them, both as men and as Chris- 


tians, and as beneficiaries of the explicit provisions of the treaty 
above recited. 


** Resolved, That the President be requested to communicate 
these resolutions to the Governments of Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria, France, Italy and Russia. 

* Resolved, farther, That the Senate of the United States, the 

House of Representatives concurring, will support the President 
in the most vigorous action he may take for the protection and 
security of American citizensin Turkey and to obtain redress 
for injuries committed on the persons or property of such citi- 
zens.”’ 
The next day there followed considerable discussion on 
this same point, and there was a most eloquent speech by 
Senator Frye, of Maine, in which he urged very strongly 
the action of the United States to the fullest extent pos- 
sible , not merely in protection of American interests, but 
of the Armenians. The resolutions passed both Houses. 

..-. The chief item of interest in local and State politics 
has been the formation, in this city, of a committee of 500 
to oppose the corruption in the Republican Party, and 
give expression to the growing indignation of the best 
element of the party over the frauds of the machine, espe- 
cially as made manifest in the enrollment and the conduct 
of the primaries. This organization includes very many 
of the Republican leaders, among them such men as Jo- 
seph H. Choate, Elihu Root, ex-Judge Howland, Paul D. 
Cravath, Brayton Ives, J. Pierrepont Morgan, Cornelius 
N. Bliss, and a large number of others. The Rev. R. 
Heber Newton and Dr. Parkhurst have spoken very 
strongly in support of the formation of this committee. 


....-Miss Clara Barton and four members of her staff 
sailed from New York on January 22d for England, intend- 
ing to visit the international committees and do their best 
to secure entrance into Turkey. Just after they sailed 
word was received from Constantinople through Minister 
Terrell to the effect that Miss Barton would be allowed 
entrance herself, and that any persons whom she might 
designate to undertake relief work would be permitted to 
do so by the Turkish Government, altho they were not will- 
ing for the Red Cross as a distinct organization to take 
general charge of relief. 


..--The American Line steamship ‘St. Paul,’ due in 
this city on the 25th, ran aground at Long Branchin a 
very heavy fog. The passengers and the mail have been 
brought ashore, but every effort to draw off the ship itself 
has proved unavailing. The fog was so thick that other 
steamers, including the ‘‘ Campania,” barely escaped, and 
the ‘‘ Campania” anchored for several hours on account of 
the fog. 

....The Venezuelan Commission held a session January 
29th and selected S. Malet Prevost, of New York, as their 
executive officer. They also yave out for publication a 
letter addressed to Secretary Olney asking for information 
from the British and Venezuelan Governments in regard 
to the macters which they are to examine. 

....News was received in this city, on January 27th, of 
the sudden death by heart failure of United States Ambas- 
sador Runyon at Berlin. 





FOREIGN, 


...-.In Turkey attention has been very sharply drawn to 
the reports with regard to an agreement or secret treaty 
between Turkey and Russia, by which Russia will secure a 
general protectorate over the Turkish Empire, guarantee- 
ing the Sultan’s Government and in turn securing a free 
passage for her fleets through the straits of the Dardanelles 
and Bosporus; while at the same time Turkey closes those 
straits to other fleets. These reports are denied on every 
hand, and yet they are very generally believed. The im- 
pression seems to be that the European concert is absolute- 
ly broken and that there is no hope whatever of any inter- 
ference on the part of any of the European Powers; that 
the Sultan has triumphed and will be free to deal as he 
pleases with the Turkishtroops. It is considered probable 
that this has been effected partly in order to secure finan- 
cial relief. The Turkish finances are at the very low- 
est ebb. Great efforts have been made to collect 
taxes, and in many instances where money has been 
forwarded from this country by Armenians to their rela- 
tives for relief, the Government has confiscated the money 
as they say in lieu of unpaid taxes. With all this, how- 
ever, there is very great distress for funds. The troops 
and officials are unpaid, and the amounts due to the Ras- 
sian Government have not been forthcoming. In general 
throughout the Empire the situation does not appear to 
have changed. In the greater portion of Eastern Turkey 
the Moslems are bringing the severest pressure to bear upon 
the Armenians who have escaped death to accept of Mo- 
hammedanism, and the relief work is practically worth- 
less, At Zeitfin the Armenians continue to hold out, 
while statements from Marash say that the Turks have 
been thoroughly repulsed not farfrom there. Apparently 
the Armenians used dynamite, for the Turks said that 
flames suddenly burst from the earth. 
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----General Campos has started for Spain, and General 
Weyler has started for Cuba. The latter is confident that 
he will succeed ; the former claims that he had no support 
from the people of Cuba, and that it was impossible for 
him to successfully cope with the rapid movements of the 
insurgent cavalry ; that the insurrection is far more seri- 
ous than the people in Spain believe, and that the sympa- 
thies of the great mass of the population are with the in- 
surgents rather than with the Spanish troops; that they 
give them every assistance in their power, while they ham- 
per the Spanish as far as possible. There are, as usual, 
reports of Spanish victories. At the same time, the insur- 
gents seem to be ubiquitous, and to appear now here, now 
there, but always in easy reach of Havana, where the sit- 
uation seems to be very critical. 


....Dr. Jameson has embarked for England for trial, 
but it is stated that the British crown lawyers find it 
very difficult to discover any offense that he has com- 
mitted for which he should be tried. Meanwhile the situ- 
ation in South Africa is by no meanstranquil. Only one 
American remains as prisoner, all the others having been 
let out on bail. So also in thecase of the brother of Cecil 
Rhodes, whois retained without bail. It is stated that 
the American residents in the Transvaal are very urgent 
that this Government should have a diplomatic repre- 
sentative there. 


...-The latest reports from Abyssinia are that the 
Italians have evacuated Mekalle, taking with them all the 
arms, ammunition, equipments and other contents of the 
fortress. This was done, it is said, by permission of the 
commander of the Abyssinian forces. It is generally be- 
lieved that the Abyssinian chiefs desired peace and were 
very bitter against King Menelek for his conduct of the 
war. 


.... Suggestions having been made for the settlement of 
the claims of the Canadian sealers seized prior to the 
Paris Tribunal by the appointment of the commission, this 
has been approved by the British Government and will be 
submitted to Congress. It is generally understood that the 
President of the Swiss Republic has agreed to act as um- 
pire in the matter. 


...-It is reported from Peking that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has agreed to open the West River to commerce on 
the condition that she be allowed to retain the territory 
ceded under the Burma-Chinese Convention made with 
England in 1894. The matter has been referred to Lord 
Salisbury. 


...eIt is stated from St. Petersburg that the Czar has 
sanctioned Russian naval estimates to the amount of 
60,000,000 rubles, indicating that he expects very greatly to 
enlarge the Russian navy. 

...-Prince Henry of Battenberg, the husband of the 
Princess Beatrice, who uccompanied the British expedi- 
tion to Ashanti, died of coast feveron his return voyage 
to Sierra Leone. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE heroism of the missionaries to Armenia is another evi- 
dence of the stuff of which the modern missionaryis made. The 
conduct of the Christian missionaries of China and Japan, and 
now of theirco-laborers in Armenia, isample contradiction of 
the sneering assertions of superficial observers. Christian mis- 
sions everywhere lead on to higher civilization, and Christian 
missionaries exemplify the character of their Master, and go 
about doing good, caring for the down-trodder, bringing men up 
to higher planes of living, and helping the persecuted.—The 
Standard. 





..."’ Lhate the Jews!” ** I hate the Irish!” “ I hate the Eng- 
lish!” ‘* I hate the Germans!” * I hate the Negroes!” “I hate 
the Indians!” Such expressions are heard onevery hand. Even 
professing Christians give vent to their race or national preju- 
dices almost as freely asif they were pagans or barbarians. We 
do not remember a time when the American nation seemed to 
be soimbittered toward other nations and particularly toward 
the English as they are to-day. Now, allthis hatred is unchris- 
tian and the fruit of an unsanctified spirit. It looks sometimes 
as if society were drifting back toward barbarism, back to the 
times when men hated one another because of their locality or 
nationality, or sume other accidental relation. The spirit of 
brotherhood seems so far away as to make the heart faint and 
weary.—St. Louis Observer. 


,...One thing I have against the clergy, both of the country and 
in the town, I think they are not severe enough on their congre- 
gations. They do not sufficiently lay upon the souls and con- 
sciences of their hearers their moral obligations, and probe their 
hearts, and bring up their whole lives and actions to the bar of 
conscience. The class of sermons which I think are most needed 
are the class which offended Lord Melbourne long ago. Lord 
Melbourne was seen one day coming from church in the country 
in a mighty fume. Finding a friend, he exclaimed: “It is too 
bad! I have always been a supporter of the Church, and I have 
always upheld the clergy. But it is really too bad to have to 
listen to a sermon like that we have had this morning. Why, 
the preacher actually insisted upon applying religion to a man’s 
private life!” But that isthe kind of preaching which [ like 
best ; the kind of preaching which men need most ; but it is also 
the kind of which they get the least.—-WILLIAM E, GLADSTONE, 


....How large a part of Christian and reformatory effort is 
expended on recovery! The hundred men and women reported 
as * converted ” in the recent revival were first perverted. They 
were not trained in the nurture and admonition of the Lord and 
their feet early established in the good and safe way of religion. 
They went on crooked or worldly courses almost from the start. 
There is no sufficient reason why they should not have been like 
that other hundred men and women, of the same ages, who are 
and have been in the way of virtue and righteousness. They 
have been going wrong when they should have been going right. 
So now great effort must be put forth to reclaim them and to 
get them to do in a lame and unsatisfactory way what they 
should all along have been doing easily and effectively. It is 
pitiful to think of this waste and loss. It is not stimulating 
either to think how much time, talent, energy must be absorbed 
in just setting these impotent folk back to the point of de- 
parture.—Dr. I. M. ATwoop. 
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RELIGION IN THE COLLEGE. 


WE greatly regret that there is such confusion about 
the time of the Day of Prayer for Colleges. This special 
service ought not to be given up, even altho we do not 
expect so many revivals in our colleges as there used to 
be. It is aremarkableand very gratifying fact that there 
is not so much scope for them as there used to be, 
because so many more young men come to college already 
members of the churches. Much better work is done for 
the young than used to be the case; and now, at most of 
our colleges, we ¢xpect most of the students to be Chris- 
tians when they enter the freshman class. So much is 
the result of better methois of church work. 

Nevertheless the religious condition of our larger 
colleges is by no means what it should be. There is, 
perbaps, less drunkenness, gambling and brutality; but 
there is hardly less self-indulgence and leziness. While 
there is not a little religious activity, it still lacks guid- 
ance and efficiency. 

We would naturally expect the religious activity ofa 
college to depend very muchon the activity and faithful- 
ness of the college pastor, if such an offiser there be. It 
is more difficult to obtain a good college pastor than a 
good professor of Greek or chemistry. The test for such 
aman is success. If he finds students out of sympathy 
with him, if they listen unwillingly to his preaching, and 
do not cheerfully and freely talk with him on religious 
matters, he is out of his place. He may bea very good 
man, and a souni preacher; but he is not the man for 
a college pastor. Students -want sympathy in their 
young activities and their wide-reaching questionings. 
Such a preacher may do elsewhere, but he is not adapted 
to the wants of those who require helpful and s; mpa- 
thetic guidance rather than direction. The college pas- 
tor, more than any other pastor, if possible, must have a 
personal interest in the students, must know them indi- 
vidually, and be able to keep on kindly terms with them. 
He must know how to deal- individually with a young 
man’s wants and doubts, and he must be respected for 
his intelicctual power and enthusiasm, and loved for his 
personal.and affectionate interest in his parishioners, 
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But not evers college can have a man set apart to be 
its pastor. The President of the college must often per- 
form the duties, or they will go u:done. But even if 
there be a pastor, and much more if there be none, the 
President and professors have a privilege and duty of 
religious helpfulness which is very often neglected. 

The duty of a college teacher is frequently misunder- 
stood, even by himself, How many professors there are 
who consider that they have dove their whole duty if 
they meet their classes at the appointed time, and bear 
them recite. Hear them recite! That is all, These 
‘* teachers” may be learned men, but they are not 
teachers. It is the noble privilege of a teacher to lead 
and guide study, and to incite echolarly enthusiasm. 
One who merely hears a pupil tell what he bas learned 
out of a text-book, has studiously done the least for that 
pupil he possibly can, when he should have done the 
most. So that teacher who is a professor of religion as 
well as of Latin, fails terribly if he is not eager and apx- 
ious to develop the moral and religious character of his 
pupils, as well as their intellectual power. It isa matter 
for great grief to see along procession of college pro- 
fessors and instructors, rot one of whom loves his stu- 
dents enough to go out of his way to direct their studies, 
out of the class-room; and who then, as might be ex- 
pected, cares even less, and takes even less pains, to help 
and encourage them in a Christian life. There is no 
higher privilege a teacher has than this. 

Responsibility for one’s pupils can no more be thrown 
off than reeponsibility: for one’s children, If parents 
pray for the conversion of their children, let teachers 
pray for the conversion of their students. The young 
will respond to such appeals and efforts in their bebalf. 
It is the influence which comes from a heart going out 
freely, beyond conventional obligation, that touches the 
soul. The forced worship of morning pray ers cannct be 
substituted for personal religious influence. These 
forced services do not often convert anybody. The most 
painful circumstance in the relixious condition of our 
colleges is that so often scarce one man can be found in 
the faculty whose heart leaps forward to meet the privi- 
lege of leading the young men under their charge into a 
life of lofty consecration, Why should this work be left 
wholly to the faithfulness of a few of the young men 
themselves? 





DEFINING THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


WE trust that the Davis resolution defining the Monroe 
Doctrine will come to naught in the Senate. We do not 
believe that it is either necessary or wise to attempt to 
determine the proper limitations of that doctrine, cer- 
tainly not by joint resolution, as Senator Davis proposes. 
If adopted by both houses it would not be law. It weuld 
only be an expression of the sense of Congress. 

It is unfortunate tbat it should be brought forward at 
this junciure, when the best interests of the United States 
and Great Britain require that no further occasion for 
the disturbance of their relations should be given. Under 
the action of Congress we have a Commission whose duty 
it is to investigate the Venezuela-Guiana boundary 
question and make report. The appointment of the 
Commission has been well received in England. Appli- 
cation has been made through Secretary Olney to the 
British Foreign Office for the use of such documents and 
evidence as it may care to present, and there is some 
hope that the Commission may make a report that will 
enable a peaceful and satisfactory settlement to be 
arranged, The two nations have been drawn closer 
together by recent events in South Africa and by the 
threatening nature of European troubles. The English 
press is heartily in favor of some plan of arbitration 
which will settle not only the Venezuela and Alaska 
disputes, but all disputes of kindred nature that may 
arise in the future. On this side of the ocean we have 
got pretty well beyond the war feeling and are empha- 
sizing our desire for continued peace. 

It is unfortunate, we say, that the Davis resolution 
should be brought forward just now. It is adapted to 
arouse English sensibilities and to make an honorable 
and peaceful conclusion of the Venezuelan dispute more 
difficult. The proper thing to do is to wait for the result 
of the Commission’s investigation. When its report is 
made and laid before Congress the whole question will 
be under discussion, and Congress will be in a better po- 
sition to decide what it is best to do. 

If the Venezuela question can be settled satisfactorily 
to both parties, that will be a precedent in the application 
of the Monroe Doctrine which will help to fix its mean- 
ing. It would be a precedent of lasting value and of far 
more importance than any mere declaration by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. 

Moreover, we do not believe that the Davis resolution 
properly defines the Monroe Doctrine. It goes too far ; 
it includes too much; it is too sweeping in its nature and 
needlessly defiant in tone. It goesto the extreme length 
of saying that any attempt by any European power to 
obtain any right of sovereignty or dominion over any 
new or additional territory of the American continent, 
or any island adjacent thereto “‘ through forc-, purchase, 
cession, occupation, pledge, colonization, protectorate, 
or by control of the easement in any canal or any other 
means of transit across the American isthmus, whether 
under unfounded pretension of right in cases of alleged 
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boundary disputes or under any other unfounded preten- 
sions,” will be regerded as the manifestation of a feeling 
unfriendly to the United States which the United States 
could not “ regard with indifference.” This language ig 
obviously intended to cover everything. It goes much 
further than Secretary Olney and President Cleveland 
have proposed to go in the correspondence concerning 
Venezuela. The President uses the word ‘' forcible” 
in describing the extension of territory by European 
powers which we hold to be inadmissible. In our cor- 
responderce with Lord Salisbury we are committed to 
the proposition that if Venezuela comes voluntarily to an 
arrangement with Great Britain by which it cedes a cer- 


- tain portion of its territory, we have no call to interfere, 


If we adopt the definition of the Davis resclution 
we put ourselves under obligations to interfere in all 
such cases. No European Government could purchase 
additional territory or get possession of it by any other 
means, lawfil or unlawful. We would be bound to inter- 
fere to prevent it. 

We do nct believe that the sober sentiment of this 
country desires us to proceed to any such length. We 
would be liable to be in continual embroilment over 
questions of boundary and the like, and our at'itude 
toward European powers would be needlessly provoca- 
tive. It seems far wiser to let the Doctrine stand és it 
has been enunciated by President Monroe and others, 
and trust to the future to make wise applicatiors of it as 
contingencies may arise. We do not want to draw any 
hard and fast lines and say: ‘Beyond these we claim 
nothing ; within these we claim everything.” 


_ 
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THE REPORT OF THE DEPUTATION TO JAPAN. 


WE have thought the report of the Deputation cf the 
American Board to Japan so important as to make it 
woth while to print it in full, altho it required us to add 
four pages tothis issue. I; is a thorough, brilliant and 
fascinating document, and will be read by thousands, not 
simply among the supporters of the American Board, but 
among Christians of other denominations—Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Reformed and Episcopalian—that 
have missions in Japan. Inasmuch as the churches of 
the Board take the lead in numbers and influence, the 
problems peculiar to Japan have affected them first and 
most, but are by no means peculiar to them, 

We may dismiss the property question briefly. It 
affects the Doshisha University and the Kumamoto 
School. As to the latter nosatisfaction has been secured, 
and the property is in danger of b-ing wholly lost even 
to Christianity. The trouble in both cases is that under 
the Japanese law no property could be held by a for- 
eigner. It became necersary then thatall mission prop- 
erty in Japan should be held absolutely by Japanese. 
That at Kioto was all deeded to Mr. Neesima, President 
of the Doshisha. There is in existence no deed of gift 
which explains the purposes for which the gift was 
made. In cases cof other property held by the 
American Board or by other mission boards, such deeds 
of gift are in existence and explain the purposes for 
which the deed was made. But in the case of the prop- 
erty held by the Doshisha, itis claimed by the American 
Board and by the missionaries that the property was 
given to be used for the purposes of the mission, while 
the trustees of the Doshisha claim that it was for the 
purpose of the Doshisha; and that, uccordingly, while 
these houses can be used by foreign teechersin the Do- 
shisha, missionaries not in its employ have no claim to 
use these buildings and rent may be charged. 

We do not understand that the difference is much 
more than a theoretical one, and we would be very far 
from holding that there was anything in the way of in- 
tentional disbonesty in the action taken by the trustees. 
It appears to be a case of difference of memory and 
nothing more, the trustees insisting upon their legal 
rights in accordance with that memory, altho recogniz- 
ing most fully the sources and purposes of the gifts of 
the Board. It appcars to us that whatever the legal 
right of the trustees may be and whatever their memory 
may be of the terms used in the oral transfer of the 
property, yet the purpose could have been nothing else 
than that the houses built were intended to be for the 
use of missionaries and should be allowed to them rent- 
free, whether teachers or not. The Doshisha University 
still desires gifts from this country for the extension of 
its work, and the trustees ought to be careful lest, in 
their insistance upon the letter of their rights, they seem 
to forfeit the confidence reposed in their honor. 

Much more important is the question as to the Chris- 
tian character of the Doshisha. We are glad to learn 
that while there may be one or two teachers as to whose 
religious position and influence serious complaint migbt 
be made, yet the prevalent tone in the Doshisha is de- 
cidedly Christian, and the president and the trusters 
declare that it is their determination that such it shall 
remain, Nevertheless they are unwilling to limit the 
meaning of the word *‘ Christian” in their charter by any 
definition which shall express its present position and 
which shall make it clear that its flag shall be that of 
evangelical faith. While we regret this we believe it is 
doing an admirable work, and that it will be held to the 
Christian faith by the churches in Japan which it repre- 
sents. 

It is to be remembered that civilized Japan is the cre- 
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ation of one generation. There is not a church member 
twenty-five years old that was brought up a Christian. 
Buddhism, Shintoism and Confucianism are the back- 
ground of life and thought to every Christian there. 
During this brief time the nation has awakened as no 
nation has ever awakened before. The people have 
eagerly grasped every new source of information, and 
sought afrer every new light. Christianity could not 
but feel the effect. There is absolutely no charge to be 
brought against our missionaries in Japan of any un- 
faithfulness in presenting Caristianity ; but every form 
of unbelief as well as of faith was eagerly sought by 
the people. It is a wonder that, on the whole, the faith 
of the Christians is so sound and evangelical. Of the 
Kumi ai pastors only a very few have gone over to un- 
belief, and the present trend is full of promise. The 
Commission, therefore, wisely recommends that confi- 
dence be given to the Japanese churches; that 
where they are strong the mission work be left 
in their hands, and that the foreign missionaries who 
are not engeged in teaching shall, for the most part, 
be employed in new fi-lds, and that their number should 
not be increased. They are very emphatic in their 
recommendation that distinguished evangelists and 
teachers of apologetics should be sent out every year for 
courses of lectures and public meetings. If such men 
as Principal Fairtairn and B. Fay Mills could devote a 
season to work in Japan, it would be in the line of the 
admirable work done in the past in the East by President 
Seelye, Joseph Cook and others, 

We are confident that the Commission has done a 
grand work ; and we believe that if similar visits could 
be mede to other fields, great. advantage would accrue. 
Tne churches have reason to thank Drs, Barton, John- 
son and Bradford and Mr. Ellison for a service well 
rendered. 


ite 
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THE SULTAN RESPONSIBLE. 


As information comes in from the districts south of 
Eastera Turkey, the proof increases that the whole series 
of massacres in Bitlis, Diarbekir, Erzrdm, Harpat, etc., 
were under the direct supervision of the Turki-h Gov- 
ernmeat. The city of Mardin is about sixty miles south 
of Diarbekir, on the edge of the great Mesopotamia plain. 
Tothe east lies the regionof Jebel Tar, occupied by Jaco- 
bites and Kurds. The Kurds are in some respects bolder 
and more aggressive than their fellows to tne north, but 
not more brutal. As the news came of the sacking of Diar- 
bekir their taste for plunder was whetted, and they began 
to form plans for attacks upon Mardinitself, and Midyat, 
the chief city of theJebel Tir region. They gathered in 
large numbers, and with no city walls itseemed as it the 
cities would be at their mercy. 

Representations were immediately made to the Gov- 
ernor of the city. All available troops were called out, 
and troops and citizens, bota Christian and Moslem, 
combined in defense, with the result that both of these 
cities have been spared, and are considered to be out of 
danger. More than that, the troops were sent to a num- 
ber of villages that were threatened by the Kurds, drove 
back the marauders, and brought the people under the 
protec.ion of the Government in the city. Simular state- 
ments come from Mosul. There, too, there were fears of 
an incursion of the Kurds from the region of Rowandiz 
—the same men who, under Sheik Obeidullah, ravaged 
the plain of Urumia about fourteen years ago. Tnere, 
too, the Governor acted with promptness and determina- 
tion, and not merely saved the city, but infused nota 
little courage into the minds of the people. 

Contrast with these facts, those at Bitlis, Harpdt and 
elsewhere. In Bitlis, at the sound of the bugle, the mar- 
kets were closed, and che entrapped merchants cut down 
in their stalls. At the sound of the bugle the killing 
stopped and the pillage began, and went on till every 
Christian shop was looted. At Harps, after a parley 
with the Kurds, the Turkish troops drew up on an emi- 
nence below the city and, when ordered to fire, fired not 
at the Kurds, but at the city itself, the marks of their 
bullets appearing in the walls of the American houses, 
and one of their bombs being found in a ruined house. 
The same facts occurred in Eczrim, Diarvekir, Treb- 
izond ; every place where there was massacre. 

Noie, also, tne fact that not a single Greek village has 
been attacked,tho there are Many ia the vicinity of Treb- 
izond, Cesarea and Marsovan. Was there no signiti- 
cance in the fact that even in Diarbekir the massacre 
and pillaging stopped as suddenly as they had begua, and 
Was there no connection between it and the fact that the 
French Ambassador sent word to the Porte that if any 
damage at all came to the French Consulate in that city, 
a F.ench fl-et would hold Alexandretta until the head of 
the Governor had fallen? So also when a band of Kurds, 
inflamed by their success in the Harpis plain, wan- 
dered west, they were met by Turkish officials on the 
border of the Province of Sivas, and told to go back; that 
there was nothing fur them there ; taat work had been 
done. They grumbled, but they turned back. 

if the Turkish Government could protect Mardin and 
Mcsul, and the Freach Consulate at Diarbekir, and turn 
the Kurds back from Sivas, it is the hight of absurdity 
for it to say that it could do nothing at Harpd:, Bitlis 
8nd Erzrim. It could even have done more, for the 

Kurds of the South are more to be dreaded than the 
oe 
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kinsmen of the North, and the Turkish garrisons are 
weaker. It has until very recently been the boast of 
those who defended Abdul Hamid II that he was so 
deeply interested in the welfare of his people that he 
must know their affairs to the minutest detail. Not a 
school was to be established, not aship repaired, not 
a house built without his supervision. Their own argu- 
ments return on them with terrible force. If he did not 
know of the massacres, then he is an ignorant puppet in 
the hands of his Ministers. If he did know but could 
not stop them he is an absolute incompetent. If he not 
only knew but condoned or even ordered the destruction 
of a nation, he is a criminal to be ranked with the Neros, 
Caligulas, Borgias of infamy. 


_ 
io 


MR. ROOSEVELT AS A PUBLIC OFFICIAL. 


POLICE-COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT is eminently, the 
kind of man to hold an office of trust and responsibility. 
He is not a politician, therefore he will not degrade the 
public service for political favor; he is independent, 
owing no political debts and having no wish to contract 
any; he is honest through and through, and does not 
invite temptation to connive at or countenance wrong- 
doing; he is intelligent, and understands what is re- 
quired ; be is energetic, and does his duty promptly and 
thoroughly. We call him an ideal public official. He 
inspirns respect for law and its administrators, and 
strengthens confidence in the efficiency, purity and im- 
partiality of government, 

Moreover, he is not only willing to serve the public, 
tho the salary paid him is not necessary to him, but to 
serve it in apy capacity in which he can do the most 
good. He was President of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Comunission, a high and honorable position ; but he 
left it to become Police Commissioner of New York City 
and serve as a subordinate in a municipality where he 
was candidate for the chief office a few years ago. 

What has been the result? He has not stepped down ; 
he has risen higher in public estimation. Ouly a day or 
two ago one of those newspapers which has most per- 
sistently supported Tammany and the saloon interests, 
was Cons:rained to express hearty admiration for Mr. 
Roosevelt in these notable words : 

‘* Now, Mr. Roosevelt has the quality of character which 
Mayor Strong lacks. There never is any doubt where he 
stands. Nobody, not even the most exasperated hquor 
dealer, ever accused or suspected him of equivocatiou or 
of any purpose except to perform his duty as a public offi- 
cer as he understood it to be. Everybody in New York 
knows that Mr. Roosevelt is a square and a brave man, 
and he is universally respected for that reason. We ques 
tion if there is any more popular man in town than he. 
The people like his grit. ‘‘hey know that he is far above 
all interested and mean motives, and is a gentleman 
through and through.” 


It is a great thing to draw such a tribute as this from 
a hostile source. Not only is Mr. Roosevelt respected 
by all classes in New York City, except the lawbreakers 
but his sturdy effort to enforce the laws against all ob- 
stacles and all temptations to the contrary has won for 
him the admiration of the people of the United States. 
His name is more widely known and stands for more, 
with good citizens, than the name of any Senator of the 
United States, with a very few exceptions. His work 
is being done in the full view of the whole country. 
There is not the slightest danger that he will be for- 
gotten, 

Purblind politicians who have hardly a conception of 
the patriotism which animates his official course, may 
studiously ignore him in the conventions of the party 
which he honors ; selfish bosses may plan to legislate him 
out of office ; corrupt men may scheme day and night for 
his removal, because he stands between them and their 
unholy purposes ; but the people will not turn him down. 
They will call him in due time to higher positions, and 
even the mass. of New York machine Republicans will 
learn that he is an ornament to his party. 

What he has done for the corrupt police force of New 
York City, what he has accomplished in the enforcement 
of the laws against vice and crime; what he has demon- 
straved as possible in securing quiet, orderly Sundays— 
these are victories of no common order. Dr. Parkhurst, 
our great civic mentor, has no word of criticism for Mr 
Roosevelt. He has arraigned the reform Mayor, but he 
rejoices in the reform Police Commissioner. 

When Mr. Roosevelt went to the head of the Police 
Department with his worchy associates, they did so, he 
says, with their eyes open, understanding perfectly the 
heavy odds against which they had to fight. Here is his 
own concise statement of the situation: 

‘“‘The newspaper editor who got a fat job of advertising 
for his paper through the favor of a police official or of a 
big politician who stood behind the poiice official; the 
banker or rich merchant who willingly purchased protection 
from the detectives, and who hired these detectives to do 
work which was just outside the pale of the law; the gam- 
bler or saloon keeper who was allowed to do a thriving busi- 
ness if he gave up enough blackmail; the crook wno was 
permitted to rest in peace, or to carry on a career of crime 
under certain limitations if he turned informant on other 
crooks ; the politician who got help in managing his dis- 
trict by making aod unmaking policemen ; the go-between 
who purcba-ed immunity for certain classes of vice; the 
offender who wished to violate some corporation ordi- 
pance; the small shopkeeper who was allowed to trans- 
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gress the law, and who was glad to be allowed to doso on 
condition that he paid something for it—all these and a 
thousand others were knitted to the Police Department by 
ties of interest no less strong because they were hidden 
from the light.” 


The Commissioners singled out no one evil for spe- 
cial attack, but made war upon all of them, open, persis- 
tent, continuous, relentless war. The hosts of evil, put to 
rout, are trying to make reprisal. They hope to get the 
Legislature to legislate Roosevelt and his a:sociates out 
of office. It is not possible, one would suppose, that 
such an infamous scheme can succeed. Surely there are 
too many decent men in the Capitol to allow any such 
device or trick directed against the New York Commis- 
sioners to be enacted into law. But the vicious and 
criminal classes are expecting relief from Albany, and 
the influences they can bring to bear are neither few 
nor insignificant. The only safety is in constant vigi- 
lance, immediate exposure of their schemes, and the 
pressure of an aroused public sentiment on the law- 
makers. 


ie 


THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY. 


LAST year was made notable in science by the discov- 
ery in England, by Lord Rayleigh and Profcssor Ram- 
say, of two new and extraordinary elements, argon and 
helium. The new year is already made similarly nota- 
ble by the discovery by a German physician, Dr, Roent- 
gen, of strange properties of a new sort of ether waves 
analogous to light, which will pass without obstruction 
through many metals, and through flesh, just as ordinary 
light passes through glass or water. The first announce- 
ment was of its use in photographing the bones of the 
living body, showing the skeleton, and thus indicating 
its great probable us. fulness for medical and surgical 
diagnoses. A photograph wiil very likely tell a surgeon 
just what internal parts are diseased, and will save all 
exploration with the knife. It would have located the 
bullet that killed President Garfield, which the probe 
could not find, 

Of course the immediate uses of the discovery were 
the first to attract attention, but these are not what we 
are now concerned with. We are rather interested to 
learn what is the meaning of this new instrument of 
research, and what information it has to give astothe 
constitution of matter and force. That was the chief 
importance of the discovery of argon and helium, and 
this new discovery will be of immense importance in 
the same way. 

We have very little exact information as yet, for the 
discovery was announced as soon as made; but we are 
told that the light is that of Crookes’s tubes. Crookes’s 
tubes are a refined and improved form of the Geissler 
tubes which are very familiar to the older students of 
electricity. They are glass tubes out of which the air, 
or other gas, has been exhausted so as to leave a nearly 
perfect vacuum. An electric current is passed through 
the tube and a pale, wavering light is seen to fill it, as 
if the electricity passed easily in a diffused form through 
the vacuum. Sprcially fine fluorescent effects are 
produced if the tubes are of uranium glass, This cur- 
rent of electricity, or light, may be deflected by a magnet. 
It has been even supposed that atoms of the metallic 
poles are carried through the tube. A peculiar effect of 
the current is seen about the cathode end, and the light 
has been called the cathode rays. This light, or current, 
it has been known for several years, would pass tarough 
a very thin plate of certain metals stretched as a dia- 
phragm across the tube ; and one form of the experiment 
has been to make a window of aluminum in the tube and 
see the light flame out through it into the air, 

Now itis said that it is the light of these Crookes tubes 
which is used in the new form of photography. Yet 
this light appears to work differently from the so-calied 
cathode rays. It passes freely through thick masses as 
well as thin plates of metal. The bubbles and flaws in 
acasting are shown photographically, or the structure of 
a welding of steel so perfectly made that the line of 
juncture cannot be discovered with a microscope. The 
most extraordinary statement made about the light is 
that it is not refracted by a lens, a statement diflicult to 
understand if photographs are taken with it. We are 
told that the movement of the waves of this light which 
may be very far ultra-violet, is purely longitudinal, like 
those of sound, and not like those of ordinary light. But 
this again opens new and very curious questions in the 
nature of ether and its waves, and is likely togive us a 
new key to the knowledge of the intimate constitution 
of both ordinary matter and the lumiaiferous ether. 

One cannot help raising the question whether this new 
force which will give a picture of a living man’s skele- 
ton, which will photograph the contents of a shut purse 
or a closed chest, may not have some sensitive effect on 
the human body, and may not account for certain curious 
phenomena, hitherto treated with skepticism, but now 
coming into the domain of investigation if notof science. 
Probably not; but we are now taught again that tnere 
may be about us other powers and mysterics of nature, 
the clew to which yet awaits the fortunate and skilful 
student. No onecan yettell us what are atoms, whetoer 
they are simple or complex, what is the ether which 
carries the waves of light, what is electricity, nor even 
what makes oxygen unite with hydrogen, Our knowledze 
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of nature is of a coarse sort; it has to do with masses 
and is not intimate or ultimate. We can hardly call our- 
selves more than bungling masters of nature, so long as 
we do not know why sodium gives a yellow line with 
the prism, or what is the nature of the electric spark, or 
why a Ruhmkorff coil will lift an armature, or how the 
earth pulls an apple down instead of pushing it up. 


_ 
> 





€ditorial Notes. 


Our issue of this week requires four extra pages, 80 as 
to make room for the complete report of the American 
Board’s Commission to Japan; W. P. Willett, an importer of 
sugar from Cuba, reports the results ef large correspond- 
ence in reference to the condition of Cuba; Mrs. Kate 
Foote Coe writes from Caracas of the gratitude of Ven- 
ezuela to the United States; James Payn provides his 
entertaining miscellaneous English Notes; the Hon. B. G. 
Northrop tells of the influence in Japan of the first girls 
from that country educated in America; Dean Farrar gives 
useful suggestions for the young man in business; Robert 
J. Jessup offers a contrast between the,welcomes given to 
an evangelist and a prize fighter in Texas; Edgar M. 
Smith shows what Canada woulkl gain by independence ; 
the Rev. Sereno E. Bishop reports the latest condition of 
things in Hawaii? Janet Jennings’s Washington Letter 
has to do chiefly with the Supreme Court; Miss Walker 
supplies valuable information about the collections of an- 
cient glass in this city; the Rev. W. E. McLennan tells of 
the remarkable career of Mr. Dowie, the faith-cure healer 
of Chicago; several writers supply fuller accounts of the 





Turkish massacres ; George E. Walsh discourses on subur- 
ban life, and George G. Groff on winter work in the or- 
chard. here are poems by James Buckham, Danske Dan- 
dridge, the Rev. C. G. Hazard, Denis Wortman, and 
Francis C. Williams; and stories by the late Robert 
Beverly Hale, Jeannette Scott Benton and Elizabeth Rob- 
inson. 


MUCH foolish talk characterized our late war scare. As 
was natural, some people lost their heads and fell into loud 
and senseless denunciation. Some shouted for war and 
wanted to lead on against England; others, beside them- 
selves with rage and fear, turned against our own Govern- 
ment and applied epithets to our President and Secretary 
of State which they would have been horrified to see ap- 
plied to Lord Salisbury or Joseph Chamberlain. The 
President’s message was declared ‘‘ desperately wicked,”’ 
‘‘criminally foolish,” a ‘‘ fearful blunder’’; he was accused 
of ‘‘stupendous folly,’ he and Secretary Olney were 
twitted with dishonorable “‘shifts and twists,’ and it was 
said that the public attention was so concentrated on their 
‘‘moral and political offences,’’ that their “intellectual 
feebleness’’ was unnoticed. This is not criticism, it is 
abuse; it is not legitimate discussion, it is declamatory 
acd inflammatory denunciation. The American people 
have the right and it is their duty to call in question any 
act of President or Congress which they deem unwise ; but 
they ought to do so curteously, remembering that those 
placed by their will high in authority areentitled to honor 
and respect, and that it is not conducive to theinterests of 
our institutions to defameour Chief Magistrate. If he is 
afflicted with “‘ intellectual feebleness,’’ why was he elected 
a second time? It would bea reflection on tke whole peo- 
ple, if it were true, and those who said it were among Mr. 
Cleveland’s greatest admirers. Worse stillis it to charge 
him with doing a ‘desperately wicked,” a ‘‘ criminally 
foolish’’ thing when he wrote his special message on 
Venezuela. What reason is there to believe that he was 
not conscientious? We joined with those who criticised 
that part of the message which imphed war as the last 
resort. It seemed to us unwise and unnecessary to in- 
timate what we would do if we were driven to extremes. 
If that was a blunder the President was reponsible for it, 
and the people had the right and it was their duty to ex- 
press their disapproval, but in language which recognizes 
the dignity of his position. Moreover, many of tbe criti- 
cisms were of the most hasty description. The President 
and his Secretary of State had given months of careful 
thought to the subject ; the Cabinet had carefully consid- 
ered it. Ought not some weight be given to these circum- 
stances? Is there not at least a presumption that he has 
reached the right view? His utterances are not conclu- 
sive, of course ; nobody holds to that doctrine. We simply 
insist thai they are entitled tofair and thorough considera- 
tion, and that we show little respect for our Government 
when we treat our Chief Magistrate with indignity. 


THE corresponding secretary of the National American 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, Rachael F. Avery, of 
Philadelphia, was perfectly right when, in her annual re- 
port last week at the meeting of the Association’s conven- 
tion in Washington, she said that its work had been hin- 
dered in several directions by misconception in relation to 
the so-called “‘ Woman’s Bible,” which she described as 
‘*‘a volume with a pretentious title covering a jumble of 
comment, without either scholarship or literary value, set 
forth in a spirit which is neither reverent nor inquiring.” 
She recommended some action to show that the Associa- 
tion is not responsible for the book. Mrs. Lillie Devereaux 
Blake earnestly championed the book and asked how many 
of the members had read it, and was quite triumphant 
when only eight hands were raised. Perhaps Mrs. Blake 
did not mention that she was one of the three principal 
authors of the book, for which Mrs. Stanton is chiefly re- 
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sponsible. Mrs. Avery did not characterize it a bit too 
severely. We have read the book and haverather assumed 
that it was one of Mrs. Stanton’s jokes without any serious 
intention, and we presume it will not pass beyond the first 
volume. The writers are utterly ignorant of biblical sci- 
ence. Their comments and criticisms are founded on exe- 
gesis of the age of Scott’s Commentary. The book is not 
one to be taken seriously, altho we have no doubt that Mrs. 
Blake—but not Mrs. Stanton—thinks so. 


TuIs concert of Russia and Turkey, asserted and denied, 
but generally believed, is, if true, a matter of the greatest 
importance. Ifit be a fact that Russia and Turkey have 
entered into an alliance by which Russiaagrees to protect 
Turkey against all foreign aggression and against all in-, 
ternal disturbance, and if Turkey gives Russia the right 
of passuge through the Bosporus, then Turkey has be- 
come, to all intents and purposes, a Russian province. We 
may assume that there goes with it an advance of money 
to Turkey, guaranteed by privileges which may mortgage 
certain revenues, and make Turkey, which already owes 
money to Russia, yet more her vassal. This new condition 
would violate existing treaties ; but what power would go 
to war for the old treaties? Not France; not Germany, 
which is trying to curry favor with Russia; not England 
alone, against Russia, France and Turkey; and not 
Austria alone, which suffers most. If this news is true, 
then the old treaties are gone, and no other power but 
Russia is responsible for the condition of Turkey. The 
massacres will stop if Russia commands it. The Chris- 
tians will be protected or not as Russia requires. Of 
course the Greeks will be protected, as they have been all 
along, and so will the Armenians, if the Czar thinks it 
worth while todo so. But we have no faith in Russian 
government. Russia does not allow any religion to be free 
but the Greek Church. Observe how Jews, Catholics and 
Lutherans are persecuted. In his magnificently indignant 
speech in the Senate last Saturday, Senator Frye was 
ready to appeal to Russia to protect the Armenians. Does 
he not know that in five years, if Russia were to hold that 
country, every American missionary would be driven out, 
and every American school closed? The Armenian lan- 
guage would be suppressed, and every effort made to Rus- 
sianize the people ia language, religion and institutions ; 
and Russian institutions are barbarously despotic, ruled 
by Siberian exile and the knout. God save Turkey from 
that fate! 


...-The following note is from H. L. Wayland, D.D., 
editor of The Examiner: 

THE INDEPENDENT of December 12th has the following in refer- 
ence tv the resignation of Pres. D. J. Hill, LL.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester : 


“An eminent Baptist, who opposes Dr. Hill’s idea writes us: 
... °*Dr. Hill, a regularly ordained Baptist minister, as soon as 
he became President, began to condemn the fundamental views 
= Baptists. Hence Dr. Hill has notafriend among the Bap- 
tists.’ ”’ 


As to the first sentence, permit me to say that I have no knowl- 
edge of any facts upon which this statement is based. I am 
not aware that Dr. Hill has at any time “ condemned the funda- 
mental beliefs of the Baptists.” Asto the sentence following, I 
believe it to be entirely erroneous. The Faculty of the Univer- 
sity, a large proportion of whom are Baptists, addressed a letter 
to Dr. Hill, expressing their regret at his resignation, and their 
confidence in him, and urging him to withdraw his letter of 
resignation. The Board of Trustees adopted a resolution of a 
special committee, all of whose members are Baptists, indorsing 
the President’s report and his administration. Undoubtedly 
there are leading members of the Baptist denomination who are 
not in sympathy with all of Dr. Hill’s views, but the statement 
made by your informant seems to me to require very great mod- 
ification. 

If. President Hill has been condemning the fundamental 
views of Baptists, the editor of The Examiner ought to 
know it; and he certainly knows where to go for in- 
formation. Rochester has a dozen Baptist theologians 
who could tell him. 


.... The article by Mr. W. P. Willett, which we publish 
tbis week, is written by a sugar broker, who has the very 
best opportunity of knowing the condition of things in 
Cuba. Since the article was received he gives us the further 
information, coming from the best authority on the Island 
of Cuba, to the effect that the rebels having invaded the 
province of Matanzas, continued the same destruc- 
tion in the provinces of Havana and Pinar Del Rio. On 
their march the cane fields had been burned down, result- 
ing in total ruin to many cultivators. The grinding has 
been stopped, and it looks as if there were to be no crop at 
all. The planters are panic-stricken, and afraid that their 
machinery and buildings will be destroyed if they venture 
to disobey the rebel orders, and they are discharging their 
employés and field hands. The planters are in a desperate 
financial position, as they cannot collect their notes and 
obligations, so that payments are virtually suspended for 
the present. The burning of the cane fields destroys the 
roots, rendering half the canes worthless. If the plan of 
the insurgents is to destroy the resources of the Spanish 
Government they are succeeding admirably. 


....Mr. Thomas C. Platt has given the public a state- 
ment concerning the Republican enrollment in this city, 
in which he admits its fraudulent nature, at least in cer- 
tain districts, and tries to place the blame for it, Platt- 
like,on the shoulders of those who made the protest against 
the late organization. He stigmatizes their movement as a 
bolt, and says it will come to nothing. But he proposes 
no remedy for the frauds which he acknowledges. He 
declares that the conduct of the chiefs of the Reform City 
Government “‘ has been a thousand times more disgraceful 
than any of the known transactions of Tammany Hall.” 
This only shows that the Republican Boss prefers Tam- 
many every time to Reform. What a hideous nightmare 
possesses the Republican masses of New York City to fol- 
low the lead of Platt and Lauterbach! How can they 
follow leaders who call white black and black white? It 
is decidedly discouraging to read Platt’s declaration that 
he proposes to “labor for Republican success with such 
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ability as the Maker has endowed me so long as he shal! 
give me life.” 


.... Weare very sorry to say it, but so far as we can see 
the case of the Armenians is hopeless, so far as man is con- 
cerned. The only hope isin God. Fifty thousand Arme- 
nians have been slaughtered, and we are credibly told that 
fifty thousand more have been forced to become Moslems. 
Nobody can have any conception of the awful cruelties per- 
petrated in the massacres, and the suffering since: and 
yet nothing has been done or will be done for them. It is 
a@ case that has called for the intervention of any one 
Christian nation or of all, but they have all passed by on 
the other side. As Sir Philip Currie, the British Am- 
bassador, remarked the other day, there has been but one 
bright spotin itall, and that is the conduct of the Amer- 
ican missionaries—their heroism, their devotion, and their 
xzood sense. There has been nothing nobler in the whole 
history of the Church. Ramazan begins in two weeks, the 
period when Turkish fanaticism burns most fiercely. 
We pray God that he will protect our missionaries 
daring those thirty days as he has so wonderfully dur- 
ing the year past; but this isthe time when our Govern- 
ment should require especial protection to be given them. 


....We lately defended a church in Middleboro, Mass., 
against the charge that it had profaned the communion 
table by what was nothing more than receiving there, ona 
Sunday after service,some money for the support of a 
home missionary in the West, on which occasion Mr. 
Puddefoot gave some of his own water colors to those who 
contributed. The Providence Journal says: 


“When such methods of raising money as this are defended 
by a reputable religious journal, some doubtless irreligious 
persons will think that it is high time some protest was made.” 


They are “doubtless irreligious.”’ There is nothing so 
sacred about a communion table as to forbid contribution 
baskets being placed on it, or contributions either. Our 
Lord saw a contribution box in the temple for a less sacred 
object and uttered no rebuke. He only rebuked traders 
who crowded into the court of the temple and made it a 
marketplace for their own profit: 


..-.We have been asked whether the question of the 
future jurisdiction of the territory in dispute between Eng- 
land and Venezuela cannot be properly settled by leaving 
the decision to its inhabitants. This is proposed on the 
basis that God has given the earth to man to be occupied 
and used by him. Ought not, therefore, the occurants of 
anew territory to have the right to declare to whom their 
allegiance shall be given? Hardly, we shouldsay. Much 
of Alaska is unoccupied. Suppose Canadians should settle 
a portion of it, would that give them the rig‘t to annex 
the settled portion to the British Crown ? Any such rule 
would be liable to great abuse. A coveted territory might 
be colonized for the purpose of laying claim to it. The 
territory iu dispute is either rightly Venezuelan or Eng- 
lish. The vote of the occupants of it could settle only their 
preference, not the rightful boundary. 


.... We are glad to see that the separation between 
Claflin University, conducted by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the State Agricultural College, at Orange- 
burg, S. C., is likely to be accomplished in perfect har- 
mony. The two institutions have been run on a common 
basis and to some extent with common property, and com- 
missioners have been appointed on both sides to separate 
them. The kindest feeling prevails between the Methodist 
Freedmen’s Aid Society and the State; and we have no 
doubt that a fair adjustment and division will follow 
without serious damage to either college or university. 
They had better be separated, so that either institution 
may have more liberty. We notice that Dr. Rust, the 
honorary Secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, has 
passed his eightieth birthday. 


...-For social reasons the death of Prince Henry, of 
Battenburg, husband of one of Queen Victoria’s daugh- 
ters, is an important event, as it is a very sad one for the 
royal family. A prince without a career is one of the most 
unfortunate of human beings, and much sympathy ought 
to go to one like him, living or dying. We believe he was 
a creditable member of the household, and went on the 
Ashanti expedition because he did not want to live in pure 
idleness. 


...-These are great days for Adventists. Ominous war 
clouds darken the European sky, but throw light on the 
prophecies and enable the prophets of to-day to interpret 
them in accordance with their pre-millennial creed. How 
patient and persistent they are, year after year, studyiug 
and figuring, interpreting and prophesying ! 


...-1tis proposed to ask Congress to create another Gov- 
ernmental department, that of Manufactures and Com- 
merce, We doubt the wisdom of multiplying departments. 
If manufactures and commerce require recognition, they 
might be brought as bureaus into the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 


....Some Hampton singers could not find lodgings in 
any Hartford hotel last week, and Pastor Twichell had to 
appeal to his people to take them into their houses, which 
was readily done. Hartford, we hope, is ashamed of her 
publicans and sinners. 


...-The Senate’s resolution on the Turkish massacres, 
printed elsewhere, is admirable, as far as it goes. But isit 
not time forthe United States to consider some further 
active intervention if the European Powers can do noth- 
ing? 


....-Miss Barton has sailed for Turkey, and we have 
reports that the Sultan will admit her and her associates 
as individuals, but not asthe Red Cross Society. But that 
they will be, and we trust they can do some good. 


....Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal 
Academy, had been a peer but two weeks when his bril- 
liant, artistic career was closed last Saturday by death. 
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OONFERENOES WITH JAPANESE PASTORS, EVAN- 
GELISTS AND EDUCATORS. 


School and Church Properties. 





RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO THE POLICY OF THE 
BOARD. 


FULL TEXT OF THE REPORT. 





PREFATORY NOTE. 


For two or three years prior to 1895 the Japan Mission 
of the American Board had urged that a Deputation be 
sent by the Prudential Committee to Japan to consider the 
situation of missionary work in that Empire, and to aid 
the mission and the churches by their presence and coun- 
sels in plans for the prosecution of that work, and par- 
ticularly in the settlement of some perplexing questions 
which had arisen. Various circumstances prevented a 
favorable response to the request of the mission when first 
made, but on March 5th, 1895, the Prudential Committee 
voted to comply with the request, and subsequently the 
following gentlemen were designated to constitute the 
Deputation: the Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., Secretary 
in charge of the Japan Mission; the Hon. William P. 
Ellison, of the Prudential Committee; the Rev. James G. 
Johnson, D.D., of Chicago, and the Rev. Amory H. Brad- 
ford, D.D., of Montclair, N. J. Having fulfilled their 
trust the Deputation on January 22d, 1896, presented to the 
Prudential Committee the report which follows. 

The expenses of this Deputation were met by liberal con- 
tributions from friends in New England and Chicago so 
that it has been no charge upon the Treasury of the Board. 

The Report commences with the letter of instructions in 
which eleven special points are named for examination. 
These covered certain questions as to the tenure of prop- 
erty, the management of various institutions in which the 
Board is interested, the best methods for the further pros- 
ecution of evangelistic and educational work, both by the 
missionaries themselves and in co-operation with the na- 
tive churches. There follows a brief account of the visits 
made by the Deputation to missionary stations and their 
conferences with missionaries of the American and other 

‘ Boards, and with Japanese preachers and teachers, and 
any others who might be able to give information. The 
different points in the letter of instructions are then taken 
up, the historical development of the present situation is 
surveyed and recommendations given as to action by the 
Board or the missionaries. 

In general the tone of the Report is distinctly encourag- 
ing, altho there is no avoidance of the fact that there is 
sharp divergence in some important matters between the 
Japanese and the Deputation. With regard to the use of prop- 
erty no specific agreement was reached. As tothe Nurses’ 
Training School and Hospital, organized by Dr. Berry, 
it is recommended that they be left to the management of 
the Doshisha, to be returned to the Board if not success- 
fully conducted by that institution. The continuance of 
the present staff of missionary teachers in the Doshisha is 
approved, if desired by the Trustees, as also the continu- 
ance of grants in aid on a sliding scale, to cease entirely in 
1898. Toaproposition as to the Kumamoto property no 
reply was received from the Japanese Trustees. -A cordial 
tribute is paid to the general condition of the Kumi-ai 
churches and the missionary work, and the outlook for self- 
support and aggressive work by the churches is stated as 
so encouraging as to make advisable a steady reduction of 
funds for missionary evangelistic work, and the putting of 
increased responsibility upon the native churches. Kobe 
College, and the general work conducted by the representa- 
tives of the Woman’s Boards are praised in the most un- 
qualified terms. With regard tothe missionary force, it 
recommended that it be not increased in Tokio, Kioto, 
Osaka, Kobe and Okayama, and that teaching, so far as 
practicable, give place to evangelistic work. 

The general situation is surveyedin a most admirable 
way in the concluding statements. The various influences 
that have been at work, both for andagainst distinct evan- 
gelical life are referred to appreciatively. The movement 
toward extreme liberalism is said not be widespread, 
altho championed by a few writers and speakers, and the 
belief is expressed that it will soon disappear. The need 
of constant and increasing evangelistic work is emphasized, 
as is also the confident belief that while some seem to 
nave wandered from the faith, the Church in Japan is a 
living Church, founded upon the living Carist and per- 
meated by his spirit. 

The Report closes with words of warm appreciation of 
the missionaries as eminently worthy of the fullconfidence 
and esteem of the American Churches, and a most earnest 
recommendation that similar Deputations be sent in the 
future, that the very intricate problems may be studied 
thoroughly on the ground. 


REPORT OF THE DEPUTATION. 


To the Prudential Committee of the American Board :— 
The Deputation appointed by you August, 1895, to visit 
Japan to inquire into the condition and reeds of the mis- 
sionary work of the American Board in that Empire, have 
attended to the duty assigned them, and respectfully pre- 
sent the following report. The instructions of the Pru- 
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dential Committee under which the Deputation went to 
Japan were as follows: 


THE INSTRUCTIONS. 


“Serious and complicated questions having arisen in Japan, 
the Prudential Committee, in response to the urgent request of 
the Japan Mission, has appointed the Rev. James L. Barton, 
D.D., Secretary. Boston; the Hon. Wm. P. Ellison, member of 
the Prudential Committee, Newton ; the Rev. JamesG. Johnson, 
D.D., Chicago, and the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., Montclair, 
N. J., a Deputation to visit Japan during the fall of 1895 to in- 
quire, in behalf of' this Committee, into the condition of affairs 
in that country as related to our missionary work therein, with 
the purpose of ascertaining the best methods for the further 
prosecution of that work, and with the desire of giving a new 
and powertul spiritual impulse toward the attainment, as early 
as possible, of the one great end which the American Board 
holds supreme, viz., the evangelization of the Empire. 

“ The Deputation will confer freely with the mission, with the 
representatives of the Kumi-ai churches, with the Trustees and 
Faculty of the Doshisha, with any committee that may be ap- 
pointed by different organizations, and also, as far as possible, 
with individuals, foreign and native, seeking information from 
all sources open to them. 

“On their return they will report to the Prudential Committee 
the results of their investigations and inquiries, with such 
recommendations as seem to them wise and expedient. 

“* Among the matters which will claim attention are the fol- 
lowing: 

“I. The condition, with present and prospective use,of property 
which the Board has purchased, and buildings which it has 
erected, to aid in the missionary work; and the legal and moral 
rights of the American Board in the same. 

“II. The continuation and management of the Nurses’ Training 
School and Hospital at Kioto and the desirability of Dr. Berry’s 
return to his former occupation and office in the same. 

“IIT. The character of the Doshisha as a Christian institution, 
co-operation in the training of native pastors and in the manage- 
ment of the institution, and the advisability of continuing any 
subsidy by the Board. 

“IV. The condition of the Kumamoto Station,the status of the 
mission property there, and the advisability of reopening the 
station. 

“WV. Best methods for the future prosecution of the evangelistic 
and missionary work, together with plans of co-operation with 
the Japanese. 

“VI. The management and control of the Kobe Girls’ College. 

Pr The location and employment of the different mission - 
aries. 

“VIII. The relation of education to the evangelistic work, and 
how far the Board should continue to aid schools in Japan. 

“TX. They are also authorized to consider and act upon any 
other matters or questions of like nature which may come before 
them while in the country. 

“In all matters of reorganization, of proposed changes, of new 
methods, and in all cases involving the time-honored and estab- 
lished principles and policy of the American Board, the Deputa- 
tion is expected to make independent, wide and thorongh inves- 
tigation, and report its judgment, with recommendations, to the 
Prudential Committee, with whom is final authority. If, how- 
ever, it is the unanimous opinion and judgment of the Deputa- 
tion that immediate and formai action should be taken upon 
any question under consideration, the Deputation is authorized 
to take such decisive and formal action, provided that the vote 
upon the action be unanimous. Twu unanimous votes, there- 
fore, shall be essential to any decisive and formal action; first, 
upon the necessity of immediate and decisive action: and sec- 
ond, upon the question itself. 

* Questions regarding the appropriation of money must be re- 
ferred back to the Prudential Committee, except that funds, 
already appropriated but not expended, may be transferred by 
the Deputation from one department of work to another. 

“In case a member of the Deputation, from illness or other 
cause, is unable to act, three may exercise full power. 

“ The Deputation will conduct its investigations and inquiries, 
guided by the one supreme and all-controliag object of the Amer- 
ican Boardin Japan; and it is confidently expected and believed 
that they willreach results that will command the approbation 
and support of the whole mission, and at the same time honor and 
strengthen the established beliefs, principles and purposes of 
the American Board the world over. 

“And now, cordially renewing our assurances of confidence 
in the brethren that compose this Deputation, we devoutly com- 
mend them to Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, as his chil- 
dren, and to his kindly watch and care, by day and by night, on 
the land and on the sea, earnestly beseeching him to defend, 
support and prosper them in all their appointed ways.” 


METHODS OF INVESTIGATION. 


The Eastern members set out on Monday, the second of 
September, joining the member from Chicago on the even- 
ing of the third. Mrs, Johnson, one of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Board of the Interior, accompanied 
her husband and proved most efficient and helpful. 

We sailed from San Francisco upon the steamship ‘“‘ Cop- 
tic,”’ of the Occidental and Oriental line, September 12th, 
reaching Yokohama via Honolulu September 30th; and 
returned, sailing from Yokohama on December 7th, upon 
the steamship ‘‘ China,” of the Pacific Mail line, reaching 
Sana Francisco via Honolulu December 2ith. We were ab- 
sent from home about four months, seventy days of which 
were spent in going and coming and in actual travel in 
Japan. Many hours of these days of travel were passed 
in conference and prayer over the important questions 
which were committed to us. 

In accordance with the letter of instructions, informa- 
tion was sought in Japan from all available sources. 
Through special letters of introduction the services of our 
own diplomatic representatives were freely accorded. Also 
we were cordially received and much aided by His Excel- 
lency Marquis Saionji, the Acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for Japan and Minister of Education, by Mr. 
Makino, the Vice Minister of Education; Mr. Dennison, 
chief adviser to the Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Captain 
Brinkley, editor and manager of the Japan Mail; Mr. 
Cartis, editor and manager of the Kobe Herald; Professor 
Sharp, for ten years Professor in Government colleges in 
Japan; Bishop Nicholai of the Greek Church; Bishop 
Bickersteth, of the Church of England; Dr. Verbeck, of 
the Reformed Church, and by several officers and profess- 
ors in the Imperial University at Tokio. Space will per- 
mit the mention of the names of but very fewof those who 
freely and ably aided the Deputation in its attempt to un- 
derstand the general condition in_Japan as related to the 
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special work of the American Board. Cordial expressions 
of gratitude are due to between forty and fifty of the mis- 
sionaries of the various Presbyterian and Reformed Boards, 
the different branches of the Methodist work, the Baptist 
Boards, the Episcopal bodies representing both England 
and America, the Evangelical Protestant Missionary 
Societies of Germany and Switzerland, as well as represent- 
atives of the various Bible and Tract Societies doing work 
in Japan—all of whom met the Deputation most cordially 
and aided it materially. Twelve receptions were given 
the Deputation, nine of which were by the Japanese. The 
different members of the Deputation gave in the aggregate 
sixty-five addresses and sermons. 

In addition to those above mentioned, we met in confer- 
ence with 154 Japanese, some of whom are connected with 
the work of other missionary boards, some in Government 
employ and some in independent Christian work. We 
held repeated conferences with the Trustees and Faculty of 
the Doshisha, with a special committee representing the 
Kumi-ai churches and the Japanese Home Missionary So- 
ciety, with pastors, evangelists, teachers and workers in the 
Kumi-ai body, from Sendai on the north, to the Island of 
Kiushiu on the south, and Tottori on the west. Copious 
notes have been kept of the most of these conferences. 

In order to secure the necessary information regarding 
the needs of the country and the present condition of the 
work, we visited Yokohama, Tokio, Maebashi, Sendai, 
Kioto, Osaka, Kobe, Tottori, Okayama, Hiroshima, Ku- 
mamoto, Nara, Otsu and Kogato. Some two hundred 
hours were passed in formal conference with others, and 
fully as many more in informal conferences, besides many 
meetings among ourselves to discuss and arrange material 
obtained. It is needless toadd that there were constant 
and repeated conferences with the various missionaries of 
our own Board now in Japan, besides conferring in mission 
meeting for four days just before coming away. 

In order to accomplish the above, the Deputation 
traveled in Japan’ by rail over 1,500 miles, by water 875 
miles, and by jinrikisha over 300 miles, this in addition to 
the nearly 13,000 miles of water and 7,400 miles of railroad 
travel involved in getting to and from the field of investi- 
gation. 

This part of the report is essential to show that your 
Deputation was not upmindful of its instructions, and 
that it has sought light from all sources open to it, while 
it hus not desired to spare its own strength or seek its own 
comfort in these investigations. It is the unanimous 
opinion of the Deputation that little more could have been 
accomplished by a prolonged stay in Japan, except to visit 
four remaining stations, but about which no problem cen- 
tered. Not that all of the conditions were thoroughly 
understood and all the facts comprehended, for that would 
be impossible in a country so full of change and uncer- 
tainty ; but the greater part of the field of our Board had 
been traversed, and the highest authorities consulted 
until it seemed of little avail to prosecute the investiga- 
tions further. 

In this report we have not attempted to give anything 
of the history of the Board’s work in Japan nor any of the 
statistics of the same. All these are included in ‘‘ A Chap- 
ter of Mission History in Modern Japan,”’ which was pub- 
lished by our mission last year. 

In submitting this Report we wish to emphasize the 
necessity of looking at this Empire and the mission work 
therein in the light of its history, its national character- 
istics and its present and future importance. 

The conclusions to which we have come, and the recom- 
mendations which we submit have been decided upon with 
marked unanimity, the mind of each member of the Depu- 
tation coming t» the same conclusion from the independent 
study of the facts and conditions. 

With this preface, your Deputation submits the follow- 
ing report, answering in detail to the letter of instructions 
— I. PROPERTY. 

The Board owns both houses and land in Kobe and 
Osaka, besides leasing other iand in the former place; it 
also holds two houses in Niigata, these being treaty ports 
where foreigners are allowed to either own or rent real 
estate. 

After the year 1900, when the revised treaty with the 
United States becomes operative, the Board will he able to 
lease land, upon which it can erect buildings of its own in 
any part of the Empire for a term of years the length of 
which has not yet been determined, but probably for either 
thirty or fifty years, witb the privilege of successive renew- 
als which will practically constitute a perpetual lease. 

At present the laws of Japan prohibit the owning or 
leasing of_real estate by foreigners, except in the treaty 
ports. This is the unanimous testimony of dn eminent 
Japanese lawyer, an American holding a bigh position in 
the Imperial Government, missionaries of various Boards, 
and of Japanese citizens of whom inquiries have been 
made. 

In consequence of this prohibition, all such property 
purchased by the different mission boards, including our 
own, has been held, as we believe, in the name of Japanese, 
either as individuals or trustees. Cons:quently, those who 
have furnished the funds for the purchase have had no legal 
claim upon the property; yet the Japanese Christians ip 
whose name the property of the Board was placed were men 
of such integrity that, with two exceptions, it has suffered 
no loss through misplaced confidence. 

It should be borae in miad that this method of holding 
property was not adopted for the personai advantage of 
the missionaries, nor for the pecuniary or any other gain 
which might accrue to the missionary boards. It was 
solely for the purpose of prosecuting in the most effective 
way their benevolent work for the Japanese. The Ameri- 
can Board was thus enabled to furaish houses for its mis- 
sionaries adapted to their needs, as well as buildings for 
school purposes, which could not otherwise have been pro- 

vided except by outright gifts of the same to the Japanese. 
And this was done, as we understand, with the full tho 
unofficial knowledge of the Japanese authorities. 
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This arrangement for a compliance with the law was 
satisfactory to all parties until the political campaign of 
1893, when one of the party issues related to a more strict 
enforcement of the treaties between the Japanese and other 
Governments, especially as to the nominal ownership of 
real estate in other than treaty ports. Holders of property 
for foreigners were publicly denounced as lacking in patri- 
otism and were otherwise censured, thus causing consider- 
able uneasiness to those who were holding such property. 
This feeling was greatly increased in the autumn of that 
year by the introduction in the Imperial Diet of a bill im- 
posing severe penalties upon Japanese holding real estate 
for foreigners. 

This so much excited the Christians, who thus far bad 
willingly held the property for the Board, that they 
appealed to the missionaries to be relieved of it: and the 
Mission, with the approval of the Prudential Committee, 
authorized the transfer of the property as follows: 

(1) That at Matsuyama, to the Trustees of the Girls’ 
Schooi at that place, receiving a written agreement, signed 
by them, that the Board should have the use of the same 
for its missionaries for the period of thirty years. 

(2) The interest of the Board in the land at Osaka con- 
nected with the Bai-kwa Girls’ School, to the Trustees of 
that school. . 

(3) And the remaining real estate of the Board in Japan 
outside the treaty ports, with the exception of that in 
Kioto and Kumamoto, was given to the trustees of the 
Doshisha for the endowment of a theological department 
(except tbat in Tokio, in the transfer of which by mistake 
the collegiate department was mentioned) upon the fol- 
lowing conditions, namely: 

The Board to bave the use of all the property for the 
term of thirty years, paying therefor an annual nominal 
rent of 3 per cent. upon the Government valuation, which 
is much helow tbe actual value, the Board paying for all re- 
pairs and the Trustees paying the taxes, An amount equal 
to this rent. is to be deducted fromthe annual subsidy of 
the Board to the Doshisha as long as that may be granted. 
The Trustees are, at the request of the Mission, to sell any 
of the property and reinvest the proceeds in any other 
place in Japan desired by the mission. The active finan- 
cial member of the Board of Trustees states this to be his 
understanding of the agreement, therefore it is improb- 
able that any difference regarding its interpretation will 
arise in the future. 

The Board aided financially in the founding of the Doshi- 
sha; it hasalso given considerable sums to the Trustees 
from time to time for the purchase of land and erection of 
buildings for school purposes in connection with the Dosbi- 
sha. All these gifts were made with the implied if not 
distinct understanding that the school was to be main- 
tained as a Christian institution. 

The Board has purchased at various times lots of landin 
Kioto upon which it has built nine houses for the use ofits 
missionaries. As neither the Board nor the missionaries 
could hold such property, we are informed the title toit was 
taken in the name of Dr. Neesima and several other persons, 
allof whom, we believe, fully understood they were but 
the nominal owners, 

After the Doshisha company was organized and a Board 
of Trustees appointed, and some time previous to the death 
of Dr. Neesima, which occurred in 1890, all of this prop- 
erty was transferred to the Trustees. This transfer was 
made solely for the purpose of insuring its safety, as while 
held in the name of individuals it was liable to be seized 
for their private debts, and also to avoid controversy with 
the heirs of any who might die. 

After the transfer there was no change in the manage- 
ment of the property and the missionaries continued to 
occupy, care for and manage the houses, rent such as were 
temporarily vacant, collect and use the rentals, etc., the 
same as before; and there was nothing whatever said or 
done by any one so far as we can learn previous to May 3lst, 
1893, to indicate that their ownership was considered by the 
Trustees as avy different from that of the individuals who 
tranferred the property to them, and that it wasotherthan 
merely nominal. A committee of the Mission appointed to 
arrange for the transfer of the Board’s property then held 
by individuals, which was negotiating with the Trustees, 
concerning the terms upon which the latter would accept 
the property, received a communication under date of May 
3ist, 1893, from the President of the Trustees containing a 
copy of two resolutions passed by the Trustees ata meeting 
held that day. One related to the transfer of the property 
under discussion, and the other read as follows, namely: 


* Altho while the work of the Doshisha has been carried on 
hitherto largely through the aid of the A. B. C. F. M., especially 
such being the case with reference to the buying of land and the 
buildings,the Trustees do not recognize that property as subject 
to any condition in regard to its present use. Yet. as wedo not 
intend to prove disloyal to the good will of the Board, it is our in- 
tention not to change the mode of the use to which it is to be 
placed so long as we recognize that there are the same needs for 
such uses as at first.” 


The Trustees state that this resolution refers to the land 
and nine houses in Kioto, altho there is nothing in the 
resolution to indicate that it did not refer to the money 
given by the Board to the Doshi-ha for the purchase of 
land and erection of buildings for school purposee ; and 
their claim of ownership of this property free from any con- 
ditions whatever is based, as we understand, Ist, the fact 
that the claim thus made in the resolution was not denied 
by the committee of the Mission, who, being in the midst 
of negotiations with the Trustees for the transfer of prop- 
erty outside of Kioto, made no reply whatever; and 2d, 
upon letters purporting to have been written by Dr. Nee- 
sima, dated before the most of the land had been purchased 
or tbe houses built. 

It should be stated that but few of the present Trustees, 
who also held the office iu 1893, were members of the Board 
at the tine this property was transferred to.it. 

Many confereaces were held by the Deputation with the 
Trustee who was authorized by the Board of Trustees to 
negotiate with us regarding all matters relating to prop- 
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erty, the object of which was to endeavor to secure an 
agreement on condition of our relinquishing all claims to 
this property whereby the free use of it should be given the 
Board for a term of years for the residence of its mission- 
aries, 

Allattempts to secure such an agreement failing, a let- 
ter under date of November 30th, 1895, was addressed by 
the Deputation to the President and Trustees of the Do- 
shisha of which the following is a copy, namely: 





“ During the past few weeks we have been in conference with 
you concerning the missionary houses in Kioto which were 
erected by the American Board for the use of its missionaries. 

** We have been unable to find any evidence, either written or 
oral, indicating that the Doshisha was to hold this property for 
any other purpose. We exceedingly regret that we have been 
unable to come toan agreement. 

* Therefore, without waiving our moral rigbt to the property, 
under the circumstances, nothing remains for us at present ex- 
cept to say, we must now trust tothe sense of honor which we are 
assured is the pride of every Japanese. 

* We cannot believe that you will think of asking rent from 
the Board for the missionary houses at Kioto, where the land 
was purchased and the houses were paid for entirely out of the 
treasury of the Board. 

“ For you to do that, we believe that both you and all your 
countrymen would hold to be a stain upon the good name of the 
Doshisha. 

** We have nothing further to say except that we must now 
trust to your honor as Christians and Japanese. 

“ Assuring you of our best wishes for the success of the Do- 
shisha, we remain,” etc. 

A letter dated December 4th, 1895, addressed to the Dep- 
utation, and signed by President Kozaki ‘‘in behalf of the 
Standing Committee of the Doshisha Trustees,” contains 
a reply of which the following is a copy, namely: 


“Your letter dated November 30th, 1895, was duly acknowl- 
edged. We regret very much that we could not convince you of 
our generous spirit with which we have endeavored to settle the 
question concerning the houses in Kioto built for foreign teach- 
ers, and thus we have been unable to come to any agreement 
with you. 

“While we acknowledge these houses were built out of the 
treasury of the American Board, it has been our understanding 
always that they were given over to our institution as the resi- 
dences of foreign teachers. About three years ago, when a ques- 
tion was brought up tothe Trustees by the Committee of mis- 
sionaries in Japan, about the condition under which these houses 
were given, our reply to it was to this effect: 

* *Altho while the work of the Doshisha has been carried on 
hitherto largely through the aid of the A. B.C. F. M., especially 
such being the case with reference to the buying of lands and the 
buildings, the Trustees do not recognize this property as subject 
to any conditionin regard to its present use. Yet as we do not 
intend to prove disloyal to the good willof the Board, it is our 
intention not to change the mode of the use to which it is to be 
placed, so long as we recognize that there are the same needs for 
such uses as at first.’ 

“Since we have given this reply, we have not received any 
communication from the missionaries or from the Board inti- 
mating that you had any other understanding on the subject. 
Moreover, the Board has given over to usa large numberof prop- 
erties worth several thousand dollars lying outside of Kioto, in 
an expressapproval of the letter referred to above. If you had 
any other understanding on this question, you should have 
given a communication to that effect, and should have withheld 
the gift of those other properties at that time. It is, indeed, quite 
a surprise to us, that you have still such misunderstanding on 
this point. 

“ Now since it is our intention not to prove disloyal to the good 
will of the donor and so ‘not to change the mode of use to 
which it is to be placed so long as we recognize that there are 
the same needs for such uses as at first’ as it has been expressly 
said in the letter quoted above, yuu shall be assured that we will 
grant free use of these houses to all foreign teachers sent over 
by the American Board, so long as they are in the employ of our 
institutions. 

“We have no evidence, either written or oral, that these houses 
in Kioto were built for the use of missionaries, and it has been 
always our understanding that they were given asthe residences 
of our foreign teachers. But as we feel ever grateful for the gen- 
erous gifts you have bestowed and are still bestowing to us. as an 
expression of our gratitude to the Board, we will give free use 
of a certain number of those houses when they are not occupied 
by our foreign teachers, for the period of acertain number of 
years, provided there be no occasion in the future of great 
financial stress which endangers the very life of our institu- 
tion. 

** We believe that we have done hitherto nothing which gives to 
our foreign teachers or missionaries any inconvenience or em- 
barrassment concerning their residences here. And we assure 
ycu that we cannot think that there will be any occasion in 
future which will give tothem any anxiety or trouble concerning 
their residences. The only regret we have is that we have been 
unable to come to any satisfactory understanding on this point.” 

As the letter contained nothing which had not been pre- 
viously discussed at the conferences, we simply acknowl- 
edged its receipt. 

The Deputation advised the members of the Kioto 
station to submit to any action of the Trustees rezarding 
the property, reporting the same to the Prudential Com- 
mittee. 

It is evident. therefore, that the status of the nine mis- 
sionary houses in Kioto as related to the Doshisha and the 
American Board is the same that it was before the Depu- 
tation went out. Failing to come to a mutual under- 
standing, nothing was done in the premises. It only re- 
mains to be seen whether the Doshisha, in whose name 
the property is held, will make any change in the manner 
of its use. 


II. NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL. 


The Nurses’ Training School and Hospital at Kioto were 
organized by Dr. J. C. Berry, a missionary of our Board, in 
1885, and through his efforts they have been largely sus- 
tained since asa part of the Christian work in that city. 
Money toward the purchase of ground was contributed by 
the Japanese friends in Kioto and Kobe and the Woman’s 
Board of Boston. The buildings were erected hy the 


same Board. The Hospital was furnished and equipped 
wholly at the expense of this Board. The same Board has 
made an annual grant for the support of the Nurses’ 
Training School and the salary of Miss Fraser. 


The build- 
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ings and real estate are held in the name of the Dosbisha 
because the Mission Board can hold no property in Kioto. 
Dr. Berry’s salary has been paid by the American Board, 
and his earnings through his medical practice have gone 
to sustain the general work of the Hospital and for its en- 
largement. When these furds were given and the work 
was undertaken by Dr. Berry, it was with the understand- 
ing that it should be for the support of an institution 
which should be mutually conducted by the,Board and the 
Doshisha company: 

Ist, for the training of Christian nurses ; and 

2d, for bumanitarian work, that evangelistic ends might 
be subserved, 

The influence of the entire institution under Dr. and Miss 
Fraser with their associates has been pre-eminently Cbris- 
tian, and is worthy the highest commendation. Dr. 
Berry, up to his departure for the United Srates in the fall 
of 1893, for his furlough, was the managing director of both 
the Hospital and Training School, acting in conjunction 
with a hospital standing committee composed of Japanese 
and missionaries, all in- accordance with the mutual un- 
derstanding of both parties. While Dr. Berry was in the 
United States it was learned that the Japanese members of 
the Hospital Committee, without consultation with Dr. 
Berry or the Board or the Mission, or even the standing 
committee of the Hospital, d«cided to terminate this mu- 
tual relation. They voted that if Dr. Berry returned, he 
should not hold his former position as director, but that a 
Japanese should occupy the place, and Dr. Berry bold the 
position of adviser. Later action upon the part of the 
Javanese members of the standing committee of the Do- 
shisha Trustees was tothe effect that “ while it is desirable 
to ask Dr. Berry to return to Japan, it is also the Trustees’ 
desire to manage the Hospital and nurses’ school in the 
same way as the otherdepartments of the Doshisha.”’ In 
a still later action, the Trustees ask him to return ‘in his 
former capacity and relation,” bat restating the intention 
of that body to manage the hospital in the same way as 
its otherschools. It is necessary to add that the name of 
the nurses’ training school is the Kioto Nurses’ School, 
while the bospital bears the name Doshisha. This name 
was given bv the missionaries in order to present. to the 
people a phase of applied Christianity in connection with 
the educational institution which bore that name, 

Still later, the Trustees of the Dushisha took the matter 
from the handsof the standing committee and decided as 
follows: 

“1. To ask the foreign (missionary) members of the (standing 
hospital) committee to give definite answer whether they are 
willing to continue the work under full contrel of the Doshisha 
trustees or not. 

2. If their answer is negative, to hand over the whole work 
entirely to their care, allowing the time to make full arrange- 
ments until April, 1896. 

“3. In case they donot take up the work within the said peri- 
od, to take full responsibility of the work by the trustees and do 
as they please. And in every circumstance if the trustees can- 
not continue the work in the future. they will not appropriate 
any of the property belonging to the Hospital and Nurses’ Train- 
ing School to any other work, but endeavor to return all things 
to original donors as far as possible.” 

This is the condition of things found by the Deputation 
upon its arrival in Kioto. The Hospital and School are 
continuing their work under Japanese pbysicians. Dr. 
BRerry’s medical associates, and Miss Fraser, the superin- 
tendent of the Nurses’ Training School and matron of the 
Hospital. While the Doshisha Trustees invite Dr. Berry 
back to be at the head of the medical work, they frankly 
say they plan to have a Japanese in that position, and ex- 
pect to appoint one to the place as soon as a suitable man 
can be found. They also plan to puta Japanese in Miss 
Fracer’s place. 

There are about twelve hospitals now in the city and two 
nurses’ training schools, and altho they are not distinctively 
Christian institutions, they are meeting in a me&sure the 
medical needs of the people. These institutions are private 
hospitals with ove exception, and conducted chiefly for 
financial gain. Owing, therefore, to these things and the 
difficulty of barmovizing the present desires of the 
Doshisha, and the motive prompting them with corditions 
necessary for harmonious and successful co-operation, we 
hesitate to recommend Dr. Berry’s return to Japan, or the 
continuance of hospital or nurses’ training school work, by 
the Board in Kioto, beyond what may be necessary to finish 
with the present class of nurses during the year 1896. 

We recommend that the Prudential Committee indorse 
the third proposition of the Doshisha Trustees as quoted 
above, which pledges the return of the property to the 
donors in case the hospital and school are not successfully 
continued by the Doshisha. 

We come most reluctantly to this conclusion, because of 
the excellent work Dr. Berry has done for the cause of 
Christ in Japan during his connection with the Board for 
twenty-three years, and because of the earnest wish of the 
Mission and many leading Japanese that be return and 
continue his labors with them, coupled with his superior 
medica! skill, which has won for him an enviable reputation 
among all classes there. 


Ill. THE DOSHISHA. 

In making inquiry with reference to the third point of 
our instructions, interviews were had with the Trustees 
and Faculty of the University, with pastors and evangelists 
of the Kumi-ai churches in different parts of: Japan, with 
missionaries of our own and of other boards, as well as 
with such other individuals us we had reason to believe 
were acquainted with the history, work and present influ- 
ence of the Doshisha. There was marked concurrence in 
the opinion that a change had taken place io the spirit of 
the institution. It was quite generally affirmed that the 
Christian character and spiritual toneof the university are 
far Jess pronounced than formerly. After several weeks 
spent in making ourselves acquainted with this and allied 
subjects, we asked an interview with the Board of Trustees 
of the Doshisha, which interview was very readily granted. 
Indeed, we had been greeted, on reaching Japan, with a 
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communication from the Trustees laying the affairs of the 
institntion before us and urgently asking us to visit its 
recitation halls and to make the most thorough acquaint- 
ance with its work. 

We spent an afternoon in free conversation with them 
on the Coristian character and influence of the school, and 
were then told that the President and one other Trustee 
had been named as a special committee with full power 
to have any further conference with us on the matter. 
One subsequent conference was held with the above men- 
tioned committee of the Trustees, with results so definite 
that we did not ask them again to meet us on that subject. 
Previous conversation with many persons had prepared us 
for their unusual use of the word ‘Christianity ” in the 
. Constitution of the Do<hisha as defining the character of 
the institution. The clause referred to is ** Christianity is 
tne foundation of the moral education promoted by this 
company” ([Dosbisha]. We asked if they would affirm 
as among the beliefs for which the Doshisha stood in Japan, 
the personality of God, the divinity of Christ, and the fu- 
ture life. 'bey declared that they could not. While as indi- 
viduals they could affirm their acceptance of these beliefs, 
as trustees they could not affirm them, since differences 
exi-ted among Christians on these points, and they must 
not ally themselves with any party. When asked if they 
would accept the creed of the Kumi-ai churches in defi- 
nition of the sense ia which they used the word Christian, 
they declined, saying that they would thus identify them- 
selves with a single denomination. When urged at two 
long conferences to make some statement, however brief, 
in language of their own, of waat they meant by “ Christi- 
anity,” since the word did notin their minds involve the 
avove-named beliefs, they declined. They said it was not 
necessary; that having declared their purpose to main- 
tain a Christian institution, they should be trusted so to 
do, that to affirm the above-named beliefs would narrow 
the basis of the University, would cause the resignation 
of professors whose services they did not wish to lose, 
would repel students who were encouraged now to enter 
the school by its spirit of free inquiry. 

As evidence of this determination to make no further 
statement wasa result of deliberation, one trustee said that 
be had made an effort at one time to have the word “ Ev- 
angelicai”’ inserted before ‘* Christianity” in the Con- 
stitution; but he had not succeeded, the Trustees 
declining thus to narrow the basis of the Uuivers- 
ity. It was carefully explained to the Trustees that 
the American churches which contributed to the 
treasury of the Board, while not making a test of any 
creed, could hardly bold to be Caristian those persons or 
institutions which deliberately refused to declare belief in 
a personal God and in the diviovity of Jesus Christ, in the 
immortality of the soul, and in the supernatural elements of 
Christianity. The reply was that the wholesubject had been 
a matter of thought with them; that theological opinion 
in Japan was ina formtive state, and beliefs were unset- 
tled; that for that reason and because it would be disas- 
trous to them to act pow under appearance of compulsion, 
they cou d make no statement woatever, except that they 
should maiutain a Christian university. They said they 
had done the best pussib e uuder the circumstances; that 
tho there were some professors in the University who were 
not Christians, effort would be made as changes occurred 
to secure such professors only as would be in harmony 
with the Christian spirit of the institution. 

Careful ioquiry showed but asmall number of pastors 
in the Kumi-ai churches who hold such an agnostic posi’ ion 
in regard to the fuodamental truths of Christianity, con- 
cerning which the Doshisha Trustees were unwilling to 
speak. The mass of pastors and evangelists and church 
members seemed not only not to sympathize with this 
“new theology,” as it was calied by them, but to be sad- 
dened by it: and they expressed the opinion that it was a 
pbase of thouzht that would soon piss away. Some prom- 
inent and leading pastors bad preached such negations to 
dimivisbing congregatious, but the testimony was general 
that achanye for the better had already begun. One evi- 
dence was the meeting of pastors of the Kumi-ai churches 
at Nara, where the spiritaal fervor rose to a very high 
point, and in the earnest type of meetings held after that 
gathering in different parts of the Empire, very much like 
the old “three days’ meeting’? at one time so common 
aud so helpful in New Eogland, The Dosbisha, while in 
asense at the head of tre Kumi ai churches, still cannot 
fail, ultimately, to have its doctrinal positions determined 
by them. At present, in the desire to be abreast with, if 
not in advance of, Christian scholarship, it refused to make 
declaration of those truths which are essential to the very 
existence of Christianity. 

Much may be said in explanation of this strange situa- 
tion. The Doshisha is, and from its beginning has been, a 
Japaneseinstitution. It was founded by a citizen of Japan. 
Its Trustees are and must be under the laws of the Empire 
citizens of Japan. While most of the money for its erec- 
vionand maintenance has come from America, it has not, 
failed to bave support and considerable gifts from the 
Japanese, In the rising of the national spirit, there has. 
Come a great sensitivene-s on the part of many in close 
relations to the University, lest it should seem too much 
controlled by foreign influence. Tobave such appearance 
might rob it of many students. Already its numbers 
have been much diminished by the fact that educational 
advantages furnished by the Government have greatly in- 
creased. The system of education in the Empire is ad- 
mirable, and students pass by graduation from one series of 
schools to another, to the post-graduate course of the 
University. Government positions are now more freely 
— “e those who have passed through the Government 
ols, 

These di-advantages under which the Doshisha labors 
are serious enongh to make those who manage its affairs 
*nxlous not to increase their number by rousing any sus- 
Picion of foreign control, or by giving the impression that 
any limitation is put to free inquiry and belief. Earnest 
effort was made to show that the Doshisha had no reason 
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for existence, in the purpose of its revered founder, or in 
the minds of its supporters in America, and also with many 
in Japan, save asa Coristian university, to. give a Chris- 
tian education, and to extend the knowledge and accept- 
ance of Christianity. To deny orto fail to affirm those 
truths without which Chri-tianity is but a misleading 
name, is disloyal to the spi: it in which the Doshisha was 
founded and is a p-rversion of funds given for the further- 
ance of the Gospel. But the answer was always the same, 
that no turther statement would be made than that the 
Doshisha is a Christian institution in the sense that it 
would continuously seek to establish and nourish Christ- 
like character. 

Full force should be given to the facts that the Bible has 
place in the curriculum of the University; that pro- 
fessors and students are required to attend daily service in 
the chapel ; that the Pre-ident, who is also pastor of the 
college church, preaches evangelical and fervent dis- 
courses; that he declares bis purpose to resign his office 
whenever the University ceases to stand for evangelical 
Christianity; and that the Trustees, through their chief 
financial official, pledged themselves that should the Do- 
shisba for any reasoncease to be a Christian educational 
institution the property shall be sold and the proceeds 
returned to the donors. 

And it should also be borne in mind that there is nota 
Japanese in the Doshisha, or in the Empire, twenty-five 
years of age, whose early years were under the influence of 
Christian thought and trainiog. It would, therefore, be 
very strange if their subsequent growth should be along 
the same lines with those who knew no other influence 
than that which results from Christian encestry and Chris- 
tian surroundings. Equally strange would it beif they 
could be wholly understood, or if their true relation to 
Christianity could be accurately measured by testing their 
utterances by the same standards that would apply in 
Christian lands. 

We recommend: 

First, that for the present the teachers supplied to the 
Doshisha by the Board be continued, if desired, by the 
Trustees. 

Second, that for the present, and while the able and de- 
voted men sent by the Board are connected with the theo- 
logical depurtment, our co-operation with the Doshisha 
tn the training of pastors and evangelists be continued. 

Third, that after the reduced appropriation asked by 
the Mission for the Doshisha for the year 1896 is paid, the 
sum given by the Board to the University be reduced 
annually, 80 as to cease at the end of the year 1893, 

Jnst before leaving the country, we received the follow- 
ing letter from the Faculty of the Doshisha, and signed by 
President Kozaki, ‘‘on behalf of the members of the 
Doshisha Faculty,’’ dated Kioto, December 3d, 1895: 


“To the Members of the Deputatlon of the American Board, 
Gentlemen :—On the occasicn of your visit to our University, we 
the members of the Dosbisha Faculty, take liberty to express our 
thanks for the generous assistance which your Hoard has been con- 
tributing to our institution. Our University has had most friend- 
ly relations with your Board, founded on a broad and non-sec- 
tarian basis: and we believe that it was largely through your 
assistance that our institution has grown up from alittle English 
school to its present magnitude. Duringthe twenty years of its 
existence and growth. it bas made a powerful impression upon 
our society, and its influence is now being appreciated not only 
among our Chiistian churches bt, we are glad to say, in the na- 
tion at large. For this success, no smali share is due to the for- 
eign members of our faculty whom you have sent us,and who are 
giving us the best years of their lives, 

* Our institution bas been the first in the Empire founded by a 
private corporation with the express purpose to promote the 
work of education in harmony with Christian morality. While 
we have extended our curriculum, improved the means and 
methods of education, and made free inquiry the rule in every 
department of knowledge, we have always labored to permeate 
our whole institution with the broad principles of our founders 
which are laid down as the unchangeable constitution of our Uni- 
versity. We pray and hope that our pation may realize the 
grand ideal of the kingdom of God and his righteousness, as it is 
in Jesus Christ. With this great aim in view, we are educating 
our young men. who will exercise, as citizens, most healthy influ- 
ence inevery calling of lite. As the sphere of our action has 
been extended by the late war, we feel that now isthe most im- 
portant moment to expand and develop our educational work in 
every department, grasping firmly in mind the end for which it 
was founded. For this purpose, we are ready to receive sympa- 
thy and help from our friends both at home aud abroad. 

* As you leave Japan after your short visit, we tender you this 
resolution of our Faculty, thanking you for your coming. and 
ark you to express for us our gratitude to the American Board 
for the assistance they are rendering to our University, hoping 
also that you may fairly represent its present situation to our 
friends in America to whom We owe so much. Iam,” etc. 


To this letter the Deputation made the following brief 
reply : 

“ YOKOHAMA, JAPAN, December 7th, 1895. 
“* Pres. H. Kozaki, Kioro, JAPAN: 

** Dear President Kozaki:—Your two letters, one on behalf of 
the Doshisha faculty and the other on behalf of the standing 
committee of the Doshisha Trustees, were duly received and read 
with interest. 

** We have to thank you for the cordial greetings you have 
given us,and shall always carry with us the memory of the 
pleasant personal relations we have had with the various mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the Doshisha aud of the body of Trustees. 

“We must say. however, that we regret exceedingly that this 
institution, which was founded and has been largely snstained 
by money given for the purpose of establishing a pure evangeli- 
cal Christianity in Japan, is not willing to make a clear declara- 
tion of the principles of Christianity which it professes to accept 
and prumuigate. We are convinced that such a declaration 
would be of great value here in Japan,as it would definitely 
show for what the Doshisbastands; while to those in the United 
States who have eagerly and anxiously watched the conrse of 
events here during the last two years, it would be an assurance 
that the school still remains upon the basis of its foundation and 
intends to maintain in the future its distinctive, positive Chris- 
tian character. 

“In regard to our failure to come to an understanding with 
the Trustees about the missi yb in Kioto, we have 





nothing to add to our letter to you and the Trustees, dated No- 
vember 30th, 1695. 
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“ Again, with sincere appreciafion of all the kindnesses you 
have shown us, 
“We are,” etc. 


IV..KUMAMOTO PROPERTY. 


The Kumamoto Station was opened in 1886, the mission- 
aries living in Japanese houses until July, 1892, at which 
time two houses had heen built for them, at a cost of $4,100 
gold upon land previously purchased for $1,000 gold. 

Foreigners being prohibited by the laws of Japan from 
holding real estate in the interior, this property was held 
by the trustees of the Kumamoto Ei Gakko, a school for 
boys started in 1887 by the Christians, with the help of the 
missionaries, and followed by one for girls in 1888 It hav- 
ing been decided to build houses for the missionaries, in 
March, 1891, the following proposition was made by the 
Station and accepted by the Trustees regarding the same, 
namely: 


“That the Board gives the money for the land and houses to 
the school with the understanding that with itthey provide for- 
eign-style houses for the missionary teachers of the school, and 
that in case the Board withdraws from Kumamoto, the schcol 
sha!l sellthe property and pay back to the Board whatever sum 
it may bring in.” 

Owing to dissensions in the Board of Trustees, in March, 
1892, five of the eizht trustees resigned, organized a new 
school, and applied to the station for financial assistance. 
This the station, through lack of funds, was obliged to 
refuse, altho wishing to be perfectly neutral in the contro- 
versy over the school question. 

Upon the opening of the school in September, 1893, public 
announcement was made that the schowl was no longer 
Christian, and eariy in October a letter was received by the 
Mission from the Trustees asking for the withdrawal, in 
December, of the missionary teachers, and on the twenty- 
first of December formal notice was given by the Trustees 
to the missionaries to vacate the houses. This demand 
was complied with: but Kumamoto continued to be and is 
now the center from which evangelistic work is carried on 
by the missionaries, notwithstanding they have not been 
allowed to occupy the houses. 

All efforts of the mission to arrive at a settlement with 
the Trustees have failed. At the annual meeting of the 
Kawmi-ai churches, held in April, 1894, a committee was ap- 
pointed to endeavor to adjust the matter; but allattempts 
on its part were met by the Trustees with a denial of the 
right of the churches to interfere. The committee so re- 
ported at the next annual meeting in Muay, 1895, and the 
churches voted that they withdraw feilowship from the 
school. Members of the Deputation visited Kumamoto 
and Jearned that the two schools had united; the former 
trustees had resigned, and a pew board had been appointed, 
altho not fully qualified, who, we understand, with one 
exception, are not Christians. A long interview was held 
with four of these, from whom it was learned that the 
school was in debt almost 2 000 yen, of which 1,000 was a 
lien upon the houses and land, beiog for mortgages given 
since the missionaries were forced to leave, with accumu- 
lated interest on the same, and that it was proposed to sell 
the entire property for the amount of its indebtedness to a 
party of gentlemen who would loan the money to the 
school. 

The claim of the Board to the property, the general 
condemnation both among Americans and Japanese of the 
course of the Trustees in depriving the missionaries of the 
use of the houses built for their occupancy with money 
furnished by the Board, was fully set forth, and the impor- 
tance of an amicable adjustment of the matter for the sake 
of the reputation of the J rusters and the good name of the 
Japanese generally, was dwelt upon. A proposition was 
made for asettlemengwhich, at the request of the Trustees, 
was afterward put in writing and handei to them, to 
which they were asked to viv: early consideration, as the 
Deputation was to leav- Japan in a month from that date. 
The following is a copy: 

‘“*Kumamoro, November 7th, 1895. 
“To Messrs. Fukuda, President of t.e School; and Okada, 
Takamiya and Eto, representing the school (formerly calied 
the Kumamoto El! Gakko): 

“ Gentlemen:—lu accordance with the promise we made this 
morning in our conference, we hereby submit to you in writing 
the proposition concerning the property under c -nsideration. 
We also prefix the statement we made regarding the eriginal 
understanding which the American Board had of the general 
situation. 

** As we stated, when the American Boari appropriated the 
money for the purchase of land an‘! erection of houses in Kuma- 
moto, it was wiih the understanding that they were to be used 
for the residence of its missionaries; but if for any reason the 
missionaries should withdraw from Kumamoto, the full value of 
the property at the time of the withdrawal was to be returned 
by tbe school tothe Buard. Letters from some of the Tru-tees 
of the school who entered into the arrangement show the un- 
derstanding was as we have stated, which is also confirmed 
from other sources. 

“ While the missionaries have been ready to occupy the houses, 
they have not been permitted to do so for the last two years. 
Tbherefure the school should return the value of the property to 
the American Board. But as the Trustees of the school have not 
done this, we submit the following proposition : 

“The American Board will relinquish all its claims upon the 
property to the school upon the following conditions: 

“The American Board to have the use of the property fora 
term of thirty years, the Board paying the taxes and keeping the 
buildings in repair in ieuof rent. The present mortgage to be 
paid as soon as possible, the property not to be again mortgaged. 

** As soon as foreigners can rent real estate in the interior, the 
Trustees to give a legal lease to the Board for the unexpired term 
of years upon the same conditions. 

“In the event of the school’s being closed before the expiration 
of the said term, the property is to bé transferred to whomsoever 
the Board may elect. 

* At the end of thethirty years the property is to belong to the 
school without any cor ditions. 

“Ifat any time before the expiration of the thirty years the 
Board shall permanently withdraw from Kumamoto, the prop- 
erty is to belong exchusively to the schools, unless they bave been 
previously disbanded. 

* We place the term of occupancy of the property at thirty 
years,jbecause that is the time fixed in similar arrangements al- 
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ready concluded with other schools in Japan. But, if you strong- 
ly object to so long a term, we will make in this case an excep- 
tion, and fix the period at twenty years. 

“ Hoping that this will meet with your careful and early con- 
sideration, we remain,” etc. 

As no reply to the proposition had been received, the 
Deputation, just before leaving Japan, sent to the Trustees 
to confer with the Property Committee of the mission, to 
whom had been given a copy of our letter, with authority to 
either receive the money in payment of the property, or 
the property itself if the proposition was accepted. The 
matter rests entirely with the Trustees. If they decline to 
take any action, the property is lost to the Board, as it has 
no claim which can be enforced in the courts. 

While in Kumamoto, conferences were held with a num- 
ber of the evangelists and pastors located in the island of 
Kiushiu, all of whom spoke very encouragingly of the 
present condition of the work and of the great need of 
missionaries, and nearly all were of the opinion that 
Kumamoto should continue to be the center for evangel- 
istic work for the western portion of the island; the mis- 
sion has also voted ‘to continue the station, in which 
action we heartily concur. 

Vv. POLICY AND CO-OPERATION. 

Mission work in Japan, if it is to be efficient, must be 
adjusted to the rapidly succeeding changes which are there 
taking place. Within less than one generation Old Japan 
has nearly disappeared, and a new progressive and swiftly 
evolving nation has come to the front. In a land where 
schools are provided for all, where even the humblest are 
in touch, through the press, with the thought and action 
of the world: where dispensaries. bospitals and trained 
nurses are provided, either by the State or by individualen- 
terprise; where evenChristians are only a quarter of a cen- 
tury from the Buddhism, Shintoism and Confucianism of 
their ancestors, the missionary problem is serious and com- 
plicated. The wonder is not that divergence from theethical 
and theological traditions of Christendom is so great, but 
rather that it is not greater. The question forced upon us 
by our investigations isnot. How may the American Board 
withdraw its missionaries from Japan ? but rather, How 
may it help them to work more wisely and efficiently? 
That,.we are persuaded, can be best accomplished, in exist- 
ing conditions, not by an increase of the resident mission- 
ary force, but by certain changes in methods. Therefore 
our first recommendation is as follows: 

We recommend that the number of missionaries in the 
service of the American Board in Japan be not increased 
at present. 

Concerning missionary policy in Japan, your Deputation 
believes that the time has come for a slight change in the 
method of conducting the work. The opportunity before 
Christians of approved ability and spirituality, before 
preachers who are not only consecrated but also learned and 
wise, was never more inviting than now; and we believe 
that the people were never more willing to receive them. 
Two plans may be adopted, one, that of sending out many 
new missionaries, and the other, that of giving the best 
possible training to native Christians desirous of becoming 
religious teachers and preachers. This evangelistic work 
can be better done by the Japanese, but the training can 
better be given by professors and pastors from abroad. Even 
missionaries of large ability and ripe experience will not 
now be heeded as many others would be who might be sent 
out, for occasional service, as evangelists and teachers. 
What is now most required is instruction in apologetics, 
and the philosophy of Christianity, and direct aid in evan- 
gelistic effort by those whose position in the Church and 
among scholars will secure for them the respectful consid- 
eration of the men who must be the Christian leaders in 
Japan during the next generation. Therefore, while your 
Deputation is of the opinion that the number of missiona- 
ries should not be increased at present, it makes the follow- 
ing recommendation concerning the conduct of mission 
work in the immediate future: 

We recommend that the Prudential Committee take 
measures to send annually to Japan men of established 
ability and reputation, to sneak on various subjects, in 
furtherance of missionary work, and that in this plan they 
endeavor to secure the co-operation of other missionary 
societies. 

Your Deputation has found. on the part of both mission- 
aries and Japanese, a desire for a more scholarly Christian 
literature than is now within the reach of those who read 
only the vernacular. Other religious bodies, as various 
sects of Buddhists, are flooding the Empire with cheap 
books, as e. g., catechisms, historical sketches, and argu- 
ments in favor of their religions. There is need that the 
best thought of the Christian world be brought within 
easy reach ofall that people. As one way of meeting this de- 
mand the mission has already taken the preliminary steps 
for starting a Revicw—the same to be under the control of 
the Mission—which shal] be published in the vernacular, 
and which shall aim to provide, by original articles and by 
translations, the best results of modern Christian scholar- 
ship. We approve this action of the mission, and recom- 
mend that the project be financially aided by the Board. 

Concerning the subject of co-operation between the Mis- 
sion and the Kumi-ai churches, your Deputation is of the 
opinion that such co-operation is desirable While there 
may be here and there among the pastors a few whose rad- 
ical views in theology might make fellowship difficult, if 
not impossible, we believe that such instances are excep- 
tions, and tnat they should not be allowed to disturb the 
fraternal relations which should exist between the Mission 
and the churches which it has so largely founded and fos- 
tered. 

When the labors of the missionaries shall have resulted 
in conditions favorable to church organization, such 
churches should be constituted, in accordance with the 
custom hitherto observed by the Mission, namely, accord- 
ing to the usage of the Kumi-ai body. 

If the church becomes at once self-supporting, the mis- 
sionary will have no relation to it except that of love and 
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fellowship ; but if the church expects from the Board 
financial assistance, then the missionaries as agents of the 
Board must take measures to satisfy the Board that the 
money given by it is not used to aid or to support those 
who in their faith, preaching and practice are not evan- 
gelical, in accordance with the common understanding of 
the term in the churches supporting the Board. 

There aredifficulties in the way of co-operation between 
the Japanese and fereigners in the use of mission funds. 
Such co-operation bas been characterized by some Japanese 
as “adouble control,’ they not being able to grasp the 
idea of a joint control and responsibility, taken together 
with the fact that the missionaries are not recognized 
agents of the Mission Board and the supporting churches. 
Owing to the difficnIties hitherto rising out of such rela- 
tions wherein the missionaries and the Japanese are in a 
kind of copartnership for the support of work, we cannot 
recommend new and enlarged attempts in this respect. 

On the question of ‘‘self support,” the Deputation ad- 
vised the Mission substantially as follows: 

We recommend that the mission plan to reduce its ex- 
penditures for evangelistic work as rapidly as is consistent 
with the success of the missionary cause. We urge upon 
the churches the privilege and duty of self-support so soon 
as circumstances will permit. We further suggest that 
in carrying out this recommendation, those regions where 
there are strong Kumi-ai churches be left as far as possi- 
ble to tne care of those churches, and that the Mission de- 
vote its attention to the more remote and less developed 
localities. It should be remembered that the Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the Kumi-ai churches is independent 
and self-supporting, and responsible to the Board neither 
directly nor indirectly. 

It is now « generally accepted principle of missionary 
policy that the evangelization of any land should, so far 
as possible, be committed to the hands of native Christians. 
This is peculiarly true in Japan. The work.of the mis- 
sionaries will be none the less important and imperative 

n the future, but it will involve much more consultation 
with the Kumi-ai churches. In so’far as practicable, we 
urge both upon the Board and upon the missionaries con- 
ference with the Home Missionary Society of the Kumi-ai 
churches as to the best places for beginning new work : 
and we suggest to the Board that the president of the 
Home Missionary Society of the Kumi-ai churches be in- 
formed that the Prudential Committee will always wel- 
come any suggestions as to the best methods of conducting 
the work common to both bodies. 

We cannot close this part of our report without saying 
that, notwithstanding all that bas been repoited to the 
contrary, the condition of the Kumi-ai churches and of 
the missionary service in Japan, on the whole, is very 
encouraging. The extraordinary and abnormal movement 
of multitudes toward Christianity a few years ago, has 
given place to a slow and healthy growth. The churches 
are not so well attended as formerly: but those who do 
attend are more faithful and are developing a stronger 
faith and doing better work. This is the unanimous testi- 
mony of the most conservative of the Kumi-ai pastors and 
of the missionaries. If our recommendations and other 
similar plans are adopted, we believe that the newspiritual 
revival, now so evidently begun in Japan, will be greatly 
advanced, and that the Board and the churches will soon 
recognize that the results of their efforts in that country 
have fully justified all the expenditure of money, labor 
and consecrated lives. 


VI. KOBE COLLEGE. 


It is very gratifving to be able to speak in terms of un. 
qualified praise of Kobe College. In buildings and equip- 
ment, in courses of education. in management, it is unsur- 
passed as a Christian school for girls in Japan. During 
the twenty years of its existence it has seen great changes, 
and it is destined to see others equally great, for which it 
is well prepared. There wasatime when foreign education 
for girls was much desired by the Japanese, and this, like 
all similar schools, was crowded with students. Then 
came the reaction, when it was thought by the people that 
the Western education unfitted girls for the homes and 
lives for which they were destined. That reaction has not 
yet passed. The Government schools make small provision 
for the education of girls above the primary grade. Under 
these circumstances, one of the greatest benefits extended 
by foreizn missions to women in Japan is through their 
schools for girls. There is evidence that this benefit is be- 
ing now more fully appreciated. and that no better work 
for the future of Japan can be done than to persist in hold- 
ing open these schools until the people shall see their dis- 
astrous error in neglecting the opportunity thus afforded. 
The Minister of Education has recently made a strong 
utterance in favor of female education which is sure to 
have much effect on public opinion. 

“Very few of the pupils,’ Miss Searle reported at the 
twentieth anniversary in November, ‘enter the school 
from Christian families, or with any previous knowledge 
of Christian truth.” Of the 1,329 graduates, only nine 
were not members of the church at the time of their grad- 
uation. At present there are about seventy pupils in the 
College Its property is held by a secure title, and it is 
under the management of the missionaries. The Woman’s 
Board of Missions of the Interior may justly take great 
pride in this institution, which it has done so much to 
foster. 

We recommend that Kobe College under its present 
management be fully sustained. 


Vil. LOCATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF MISSIONARIES. 

The location of the different missionaries has been left 
heretofore largely tothe Mission to decide, and we do not 
uuderstand that your instructions to us intend to change 
this rule. We have investigated the general question of 
location as a whole, upon which we make report. Itis no 
more than just to add that it seems to us that the Mission 
has been eminently wise in the arrangement and distribu- 
tion of our forcesin Japan. 
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We find that some of the larger cities have a consider. 
able missionary force. This includes, asin Tokio, repre- 
sentatives of a great number of missionary boards. At 
the same time these cities have the largest number of Jap. 
anese pastors, evangelists, teachers and Christians, as we]] 
aschurch organizations. We recognize tbat these cities 
afford wide opportunity for reaching multitudes who have 
pot vet heard of Christ, yet we feel that, so far as possible, 
the Japanese churches and Christians should be made to 
accept their own responsibility in this work. At the same 
time many large towns and wide rural districts more 
remote from these cities have no missionaries and no Gos- 
pel privileges, and are urgently requesting the attention 
of mission boards. 

We, therefore, recommend that in the arrangement of 
our missionary forces the number of missionaries be not 
increased in Tokio, Kioto, Osaka, Kobe, or Okayama, 

As to the work to be done, we are impressed with the 
fact that thecbanged circumstances in Japan must. neces- 
sarily lead to different methods of work. When missions 
were first begun, before the Government had in operation 
its present admirable school system, there were wide oppor- 
tunities offered for Christian work in connection with 
general instruction in English both in private and in 
Government schools. In fact. under the laws of Japan it 
was necessary for every missionary residing outside of the 
limits of the treaty ports to be in the employ of some Jap- 
anese. This employment was usually that of teacher, and 
hence missionaries in the interior necessarily passed many 
hourseach week in theschoolroom. At present, owing to the 
bigh excellence of the Government schools. in which are 
found many Christian teachers, and also because of the 
changing treaties which even now make it possible for mis- 
sionaries to reside in manv places outside of treaty ports 
upon a traveler’s passport and in the near future will give 
general freedom in this respect. we recommend that the 
time and strength of our missionaries be devoted to what 
may be called more direct lines of evangelistic work. The 
necessity for mission schools, except in the more direct 
preparation of young men for the Gospel ministry, appears 
to us to be decreasing in proportion to the increased excel- 
lence of the Government schools We wonld. however, 
make an exception in the matter of schools for girls. as in 
female education the Governmentis not so progressive. 

We do not recommend any sudden change in this resvect, 
but leave the particulars mainly to the Mission. Wedo 
desire, however. to say that it seems to us that the neces- 
sity iv Japan for missionaries to devote theniselves to 
mere teaching is largely past, unless they see in that work 
a wide opportunity to influence their pupils for Christiani- 
ty, and to affect others whom they may reach through 
them. We believe that a missionary should be always an 
evangelist in whatever line of work he may be engaged, 
and that he should seek those places in which he can hest 
accomplish his work. The general influence of medical 
and educational work as illustrating practical Christiani- 
ty has been great, inaeed, in the past. 

We have only commendation for the work done by the 
representatives of our various Woman’s Roards in Japan. 
The influence and power of their missionaries in the 
several girls’ schools with which they are connected, in 
the Bible Training School in Kobe. and in the general 
evangelistic work is beyond our praise. 

We recommend vigorous support and prosecution of 
this work for the women of Japan along all these lines. 


VIII. EDUCATION. 


Our Board cannot compete in general education for 
young men with the well-equipped and efficient Govern- 
mentschools. Althono religions are taught or permitted 
to be taught in these schools, the Christian teachers in 
many of them bave full liberty to meet their students out- 
side of recitation hours for religious study. 

The last published reportsin English of the educational 
system of Japan show that there are a little more than 
seven millions of children of the schoul age in the Empire. 
A little over four millions of these are registered pupils in 
the public schools. This is nearly fifty-nine per cent. of 
the school population. The attendance is constantly upon 
the increase. There is yet great need of efficient private 
schools for the training of men and women for various de- 
partments of the Christian work. Herein consists the 
close relation which education bears to the evangelization 
of Japan. The only school for boys aided by our Board in 
Japan is the Doshisha, which is treated under a separate 
head. 

We recommend no change for the present in the aid 
rendered to the girls’ schools at Kobe, Kioto, Maebashi, 
Tottori, Osaka and Matsuyama in the line of missionary 
teachers and money grants, owing to the aid to evangeliza- 
tion which these schools render. 

We do recommend, however, that when any missionary 
teacher feels that he isnot able in the capacity of teacher 
to do his work as missionary, the matter be brought before 
the Mission for consultationand decision, with the object 
of releasing him from teaching if, in view of all the facts, 

it seems best to do so. 
IX. COMMUNICATION FROM THE DOSHISHA, 

In a paper which the Deputation received from the Trustees of 
the Doshisha at the hands of President Kozaki, the fellowing 
desires and requests are expressed. 

“1. In the collegiate and preparatory schools it is our desire 
to have at least two foreign professors of the English language 
and Jiterature for some time to come. 7 

“2. In the Theological School, especially, a strong faculty is 
needed ; that is, a up of professors of thorough scholarship 
with devout Christian spirit either native or foreign. But it is 
hard to find such in Japan, and hence it is our desire that the 


— will give help in every way to raise such laborers in the 
uture. 

“3. It is our desire that in raising funds for both the collegiate 
and theological schools, the Board will give us some proper 
assistance. 

“4, It is our desire that the present method of belping students 
directly by missionaries be changed to a form of the Board’s 
gift to the school for scholarship and funds to be given or lent 
o neary worthy students, to be distributed by vote of the 

‘aculty.” 


These requests were preceded by a statement that, in so far as 
the Board recognizes the Doshisha as an independent institution 
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of Japan, it wishes to receive annually its gifts; also expressing 
the purpose to gradually reduce the sum asked for as other 
funds are secured. 

The first two items, with the preliminary statement, have been 
already covered practically by our report upon Article III of the 
instructions of the Prudential Committee, and need not be re- 
peated. 


In response to the third request, as well as to the entire subject 
involved, 


We would recommend that when the Prudential Committee are 
assured that the Doshisha is the positive force in Japan for evan- 
gelical Christianity, for which it was founded and so largely en- 
dowed, and that it will continue to be 80, it will do all in its power 
under its rules to strengthen and aid it. 

In regard to the fourth request, 


We would recommend that there be no change at present in the 
method of aiding needy but worthy students in their preparation 
in the Doshisha for the Gospel ministry. Aid given by the missiona- 
ries in the form of an equivalent for services rendered in the prac- 
tical Gospel work is, in our judgment, better than money given as 
scholarships through the faculty of the school. 


X. LETTER TO THE KUMI-AI CHURCHES. 


* When it was heard in Japan that the Prudential Committee 
was sending out a Deputation, the Kumi-ai churches appointed 
a representative committee to confer with it about matters of 
mutual interest. This committee was composed of the Rev. T. 
Harada, President of the last annual conference of the Kumi-ai 
churches: President Kozaki, of the Doshisha; the Rev. I. Abe, 
pastor of the Okayama church; the Rev. K. Miyagawa, pastor of 
the Naniwa church at Osaka, and the Rev. T.Osada, pastor of the 
Tamon church of Kobe and President of the Kumi-ai Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Two conferences were held with this committee, 
in which the general conditions of the work and its special, im- 
mediate needs were discussed. The conclusions to which we 
arrived from these conferences are embodied in different parts of 
the Report herewith rendered. The conferences which were held 
with these bretbren were most pleasant, cordial and helpful. 
We were impressed with their earnest spirit, marked ability and 
devotion to the cause of Christ in Japan. 

* When about to leave the country, the Deputation addressed 
the following letter to the Kumi-ai churches of Japan: 

(This letter was published in THe INDEPENDENT of January 
16th.) 

XI. CONCLUDING STATEMENTS. 


While Japan is a small country in area, yet when we regard 
its population of more than forty-one millions, its political, 
social and religious importance in relation to the problems of 
the far East, it is of the utmost moment that we give to this 
nation careful consideration. The Japanese people are homo- 
geneous, speaking one language and united by a strong national 
spirit which must be taken intoaccount in considering all mat- 
ters relating to missionary enterprises. The country exteuds 
through nineteen degrees of latitude and is made up of four 
larger islands and many smallerones. This makes it more diffi- 
cult for Caristian influence from one center to extend over the 
entire country. 

It must always be borne in mind that while Japan and the 
Japanese are now so well known, it is only a third of a century 
since anything definite was understood of the country and people 
and less than a score of years since anything like practical ac- 
quaintance with them could be affirmed. 

It would be unjust to the Japaneseand for us not to keep con- 
stantly before us the fact that to within a few years they were 
shut up to their own religions, Shintoism, Confucianism and 
Buddhism, knowing the name of Christianity only to hate it. 
These three faiths, meeting insome form in the life of nearly 
every Japanese, have been closely connected with their intellec- 
tual, socialand national life for many centuries. The stamp of 
some one, or more commonly of all these religions, is upon every 
iustitution of the country and permeates and explains nearly 
every custom, 

Into these conditions evangelical Christianity entered in 1859. 
Everything—language, hatred and suspicion of foreigners, lack 
of treaty privileges, prejudice against Christianity and foreign 
faith, ignorance of the Japanese customs and characteristics 
upon the part of the missionaries, all combined to delay the 
Christianization of Japan. For twelve years apparently little or 
nothing was accomplished. 

The most of the work in Japan has been done since 1871. The 
story reads like a modern Acts of the Apostles. The nation has 
been disarmed of its suspicions against Christianity. The non- 
Christian leaders in Japan recognize the worth and power of 
the Christian character and honor the true Christian life. The 
missionary is now free to go at will into all parts of the Empire. 
‘The Bible and Christian literature have free circulation every- 
where, even among the soldiers in the army and in the hospitals. 
The prisons are open for the Christian evangelist. Christian 
teachers are in many of the Government schools, with full lib- 
erty to teach Christianity to the pupils outside of school hours. 
Persecution is a thing of the past except as it occasionally ap- 
pears in disguise. Christianity has already put its stamp upon 
the laws of society, of the army and of the State, and is making 
itself felt in its literature and forms of thought. Nevertheless 
we must bear in mind the fact that, compared with the entire 
population, the number of Christians is small. Including those 
connected with the Greek and Catholic Churches, the highest 
number claiming the Christian name is less than one-fourth of 
one per cent. of the Japanese people. Probably one-tenth of one 
per cent. would more correctly indicate the number of true fol- 
lowers of our Lord Jesus Christ. Even the best of these have 
only a few years of Christian experience and training between 
their life to-day and the training of their earlier years. There 
are no traditions as to Christianity except those of hatred. The 
Christians are scattered throughout the land and meet con- 
Stantly and everywhere all forms of the idol worship of their 
countrymen, the arguments for the maintenance of the old 
national faiths, together with practices that run counter to the 
true Christian life and the intense national feeling against a 
foreign religion. Under these circumstance, the marvel is that 
Christianity has been able not only to maintain itself during 
these later years which mark the rise of the new national and 
intellectual spirit, but also to make signal 

We cannot expect that the Japanese Christians will hold all 
the articles of our faith in precisely the same way that they are 
held in New England, where nearly three centuries of Christian 
life and tradition lie back of us. There is a strong tendency 
Among some of them to investigate for themselves many of the 
fundamental principles of Christianity which we have regarded 
4s settled, and during these investigations they decline to accept 
48 authoritative any of the creeds of Christendom. We are as- 
Sured that the great mass of Kumi-ai Christians, numbering 
Over 11,000, and the far greater part of the pastors and evangel- 
ists, are firm believers in the old and universally accepted truths. 
None of the extremists are supported by our Board. 

Japan is characterized by the intensity with which it seizes a 
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new idea. We believe the movement toward extreme liberalism 
inthe Kumi-ai churches, which is not widespread, but which is 
championed by a few writers and public speakers, if left to its 
natural course, will soon disappear. A few who are involved 
may lose their faith in Christianity and leave the Church; but 
we believe the. tendency to destructive criticism will be less in 
the future, and that the work of construction will be more prom- 
inent. The theological problems of the world are now discussed 
in Japan, and that, too, without a balancing foundation of Chris- 
tian faith and life. One point we desire especially to emphasize, 
namely, that the evidence is complete that our missionaries have 
been eminently faithful in presenting the truths of the Gospel, 
and that none of the present conditions are due to any lack of 
fidelity upon their part. 

Japan is not to develop a new Christianity, nor do we imagine 
that many among her Christians have any suchidea. Yet, as in 
every country into which the Gospel enters, the exact forms 
which some phases of external Christianity assume will be pe- 
culiar to that country, so must we expect to find in Japan. We 
believe that the Church in Japan is founded upon the living 
Christ, and that his spirit permeates it, making it a living 
Church. We need not be anxious over the final outcome. The 
wonderful growth of the Kumi-ai body both in numbers and in- 
fluence during the past twenty-five years gives us great assur- 
ance. A human movement would have been terminated by the 
period of popularity of Christianity which swept over Japan pre- 
vious to 1890. Thereaction from that condition was severe, and 
the churches and the workers have not entirely recovered from 
it at the present time; but we find evidence on every side that 
it is recovering, and that the forward movement now is heal jh- 
ful and encouraging. : 

The fact that a few leaders in the Kumi-ai churches are not 
now in accord in their beliefs with the Congregational churches 
inthe United States would not justify curtailing our work in 
Japan, but rather furnishes a reason why it should be strongly 
maintained. The men referred toare connected with independ- 
ent churches over which the Board has no control, and they do 
not seem to be carrying the churches with them into their radi- 
cal positions. 

The time has not yet come, and for many years may not come , 
to leave the evangelization of the Empire to the Japanese 
churches. They aré doing much, but that much is slight indeed 
compared with the needs of the country. Of the ninety-nine 
Kumi-ai churches and provisional churches, only thirty-nine are 
self-supporting. They all are young in years. Some of them 
have asmall membership. All have grave questions to meet and 
serious battles to fight which are incident to their lack of ex- 
perience and their surroundings. They need our co-operation. 
The Japanese Home Missionary Society of the Kumi-ai churches 
in its independence is doing well, and when it has obtained suffi- 
cient strength and experience, we may expect it to assume the 
support of the places now maintained by the Board and its mis- 
sionaries. Work is passed over to them.as rapidly as they are able 
to take it up. 

The work begun by the American Board and now connected 
with the Kumi-ai churches is by far the strongest of any mission 
workin Japan. The number of Christians is about the same as 
that reported by the seven allied Presbyterian bodies under the 
name of “the Church of Christ in Japan,” but the number of 
independent churches is much larger. 

We recognize the heavy demands which are made upon the 
individual missionary, and the necessity that he be well-equipped 
mentally and spiritually and thoroughly trained for this service. 
After nine weeks of contact and conference with the men and 
women of our Board in Japan, your Deputation can speak of 


them in warmest terms as to their ability, consecration and faith. 


They are worthy the entire confidence and support of our 
churches. 


XII. OTHER DEPUTATIONS RECOMMENDED. 


The members of the Deputation feel that they cannot close 
this report without going outside the letter of instructions and 
speaking of another subject which experience has proved to be 
of great importance, and, in their opinion, essential to the wise 
administration of our foreign missionary service. Such visitsas 
we have made to Japan ought often to be made to the various 
mission fields both for the sake of the missionaries, and still 
more for the sake of those charged with the duty of carrying on 
the work. The problems of missionary policy in almost all lands 
are so complicated that study on the ground alone can give 
promise of satisfactory solution. Therefore we unite in suggest- 
ing that under the auspices of the Prudential Committee occa- 
sional visits be made to the various missions of the Board; first, 
by the secretary and members of the Prudential Committee, that 
they may better understand the responsibilities resting upon 
them; and second, by such pastors and laymen as may be 
selected, in order that the churches may be helped to appreciate 
the delicacy and difficulty of the service committed to their 
representatives in foreign lands. 

This report we now most respectfully submit, closing with the 
words of the last audible prayer of the sainted Dr. N. G. Clark, 
in whose home the Mission originated, and under whose wise 
direction it has made such wonderful progress for twenty-five 
years: ** God bless Japan !” 

(Signed] James L. BARTON, 
WIt.iaM P. ELLISON, 
JAMES GIBSON JOHNSON, 
Amory H. BRADFURD. 








In the Revue de UVHistoire des Religions, M. Albert 
Fournier takes us back to the old controversy that raged 
so vehemently in the early Church over Jerome’s transla- 
tion of the Hebrew kikayon, the plant that covered Jonah’s 
booth, “which came up in a night and perished in a 
night.” Jerome maintained, in defense, that there was no 
Latin word for the plant in question, and that the Septu- 
agint was in error as to it in the rendering kolokunthé 
which it gave forit. M. Fournier reviews briefly the con- 
troversy, and then discusses the question itself as to what 
the plant was which the author of the Book of Jonah had 
in his thought. Jerome's translation, hedera, ivy, he re- 
jects, and regards Jerome’s explanation of the kind of 
hedera intended as altogether unsatisfactory. The kika- 
yon, he maintains, was known to Latin writers, and is re- 
ferred to by Pliny, so that Jerome had no excuse for the 
blunder hecommitted. Herodotus also refers to it as a 
plant well known in Egypt, whose fruit went there by the 
name of cicit. M. Fournier describes its properties and the 
rapidity of ite growth under very favorable circumstances. 
He identifies,it with the Ricinus communis. He does not, 
of course, discuss the question as to the historic character 
of the narrative iu Jonah 4: 5, 6, but only as to what the 
plant was which the writer of the book bad in his thoughts 
when penning that incident. 
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DOWIE’S WORK IN CHICAGO. 
BY THE REV. W. E. McLENNAN 








THE announcement has just been made in the news- 
papers that the Rev. John Alexander Dowie, the well- 
known advocate of ‘divine healing,” is about to shake off 
the dust—or, rather, the mud—of Chicago from his feet, 
and seek a more hospitable clime. This is regarded by Mr. 
Dowie himself, who asserts he has no intention of leaving, 
as only a polite way of saying: ‘‘ We wish you woulé go.”’ 
In spite of very remarkable success, judged by all outward 
signs, Mr. Dowie has had a hard time of it in Chicago. 
The newspapers, almost without exception, have pursued 
him with the most bitter, in some cases outrageous attacks. 
The State Board of Health, a majority of whose members 
are resident physicians of Chicago, after a long and costly 
and, on the whole, farcical trial, obtained a verdict against 
him in Justice Prindiville’s court for practicing medicine 
without a license. An appeal was entered, but the case 
was dismissed before an opportunity was given for argu- 
ment. Following this came a series of arrests on the 
charge of maintaining a hospital without a license. Mr. 
Dowie was taken from his home at almost every hour of 
the day and night, and even from his pulpit on Sunday, 
and has been locked up for hours in filthy police courts, 
awaiting the coming of friends to give bail for his appear- 
ance. So bitter, so unjust has the opposition to Mr. 
Dowie become, that even his old enemies, the newspapers, 
have felt obliged to protest. 

Yet, in spite of all opposition, Mr. Dowie has prospered. 
He controls a large tabernacle for Sunday services, has in 
constant use three ‘‘homes’’ for guests who come froma 
distance to hear the “ doctrine,” or to be healed, maintains 
afine printing and publishing outfit, and has recently 
opened negotiations forover 500 acres of land near the 
city, where he expects permanently to establish himself 
and hiswork. At present, not satisfied to preach to hun- 
dreds in his own tabernacle onthe South Side, he is ad- 
dressing thousands—in fact, the largest congregation in the 
city, in the great auditorium every Sunday. 

Whois John Alexander Dowie? Unquestionably he is 
the foremost advocate of ‘“‘divine healing” in this coun- 
try, if notin the world. Heis a robust Scotchman, with a 
head that suggests Ruskin. Early in the seventies he left 
his native land for Australia. He was ordained to the 
Congregational ministry in 1872, served several important 
churches, and was finally led to devote himself wholly to 
evangelistic work. While at Sydney he was chosen by the 
Protestants of that city to reply to Archbishop Vaughn, 
for which he received the personal thanks of Mr. Glad- 
stone. It was there, also, that he entered upon his work 
of healing, led to it, as he says, by the effects of a plague 
which had spread rapidly among his own people. In 1888 
he came to this country, residing onthe Pacific Coast for 
two years. Since 1893 he has made his headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Dowie has been so persistently misrepresented that 
I have given particular attention to his “doctrine.” I 
think nothing be has published in this country has escaped 
my attention. I have heard both his public and private 
expositions. I have talked with those who have come 
under his ministry of healing, both the cured and uncured. 
Finally, through a private interview lasting nearly two 
hours, I had the opportunity of putting all sorts of ques- 
tions to him concerning his beliefand work. His creed is 
not long. It is summed up in two propositions: 

“ First. That Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever, and being so, he is unchanged in power and in will. 

“Second. That disease, like sin, is God’s enemy and the 
Devil’s work and can never be God's will. Nineteen 
centuries ago all manner of sickness and disease was healed by 
Jesus, and as all whom he healed were oppressed by the Devil, it 
follows logically that all sickness and disease is still the Devil’s 
work.” 

His method of procedure in the case of adults is best ex- 
pressed in his own words: 

“IT demand, first, repentance toward God and man, practical 
restitution, restoration and confession; secondly, faith in Christ 
for forgiveness of sins and abandonment of everything inconsist- 
ent with godliness—liquors, tobacco, swine’s flesh, the use of 
drugs and surgery; thirdly, unwavering faith that God will heal 
without human agency or through intercession of or anointing 
by an elder.” 

Mr. Dowie has maintained these doctrines for many 
years. He has laid hands, as he told me, on more 
than 78,000 persons. In the face of such overwhelming 
evidence as he produces it would be idle to deny that thou- 
sands have been temporzrily helped, that hundreds have 
been permanently cured, not a few of apparently incura- 
ble diseases. On the other hand, there are a large number 
who seemed to fulfil all the conditions named, but received 
no help. Some of those reported cured have lapsed. 

Notwithstanding the good Mr. Dowie has done, the ex- 
treme views he holds. regarding disease, his antagonism 
to physicians and his utter disregard of all medicines will, 
in the end, tell more against the Gospel of Christ than 
for it. Tothe extent that he is followed will fanaticism 
triumph. He states again and again in his published 
writings, on the platform, and said to me personally that 
all sickness is of the Devil. Yet when I asked him to de- 
fine sickness, it was plainly evident that he had no clear 
conception of the word. 

For example, I said: “If I put my hand in the fire and 
am burned, is that burn sickness ?”’ 

He replied: “If you should do it wilfully, I should call 
that folly. If you should be burned accidentally, I should 
call that a sickness.”’ 

Now, if an accidental burn is sickness, and the burn 
caused by a wilfal act is folly, the conclusion is that the 
Devil is more responsible for accidental than for wilful 
acts. Weariness he also regards as sickness. He says he 
has not used medicine for himself for thirty three years. 
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’ St. Paul’s exhortation to Timothy to take a little wine for 
his stomach’s sake he interprets as tho the Apostle had 
said: “Take a little oatmeal.” I asked him in what 
respect his “‘cures’” differed from those recorded of Chris- 
tian Scientists, metaphysicians, Mormons, Roman Catho- 
lics and others. He replied: ‘“‘I do not agree with Dr. 
Simpson. I believe wherever godly people have sought for 
God with all their hearts for forgiveness and healing they 
may expect to have an answer totheir prayers.” I showed 
my hand from which warts had been “charmed,” and 
asked an explanation. He said: “The operator must have 
been a godly man.” The fact is that the operator was not 
a godly man. The only explanation I can conceive Mr. 
Dowie making is that I am deceived. Hedid say that 
** cures” by Christian Scientists “ do not stand.” 

When I cited the fact that Christ and his Apostles cured 
all diseases, including the restoration to life of the dead, he 
said that all diseases, except leprosy, had been cured uoder 
his ministry. He had not attempted to raise the dead 
because, as he expressed it, “ when one has died I do not 
feel like recalling him.” He does not profess to attempt 
the restoration of limbs for organs that have decayed, as 
that would be “an act of creation.” 

From such deliverances, and others that I might quote, 
it seems plain that Mr. Dowie differs in no important par- 
ticular from other so-called * healers.’”?’ He does not cure 
all who come to him, tho they fulfil all reasonable condi- 
tions. Hedoes not profess the restoration of an organ 
absent from birth or through disease. He will not try to 
bring back the dead to life. In scarcely any particular 
does his ministry correspond to the work of Christ and the 
Apostles. Moreover, his methods of advertising suggest 
our Lord’s way only by contrast. Christ said to certain 
ones: ‘Teli no man.’’ Mr. Dowie says: ‘Tell every- 
body.” His large publishing outfit is used almost exclu- 
sively to advertise his doctrines and to magnify his reputed 
cures. Ali who have been helped in any way may have not 
only their business published but also their biography 
and large half-tone pictures of themselves. Still his meth- 
ods, in this particular, are scarcely more reprehensible 
than those adopted by many ministers. 

CHIcaGo, ILL. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








Ong of the missionayies in Seoul, Korea, on the third 
Sunday in November baptized a baby of ten months and 
his great-gréat-grandmother. The parents, grandpar- 
ents and great-grandparents were already members of the 
Church. 


...We have received from!Miss Mary Burt, of Spring- 
field, O., a Pan- Denominational Map of Missions in China. 
It is 36 inches wide by 42 long, on cloth, printed in two 
colors, and shows by figures the location of 44 different 
missionary societies, besides independent workers. It 
seems excellently well adapted to use in smaller classes 
and meetings, tho hardly largezenough for church use. 
Similar ones on Japan and Korea are ready. 


....In view of the situation in Asiatic Turkey, and the 
* necessity of prompt relief for the Armenians, petitions 
have been sent from the National Committee of the W. C. 
T. U. to Congress, and will be sent to the different State 
Legislatures by the State Committees, urging that official 
expression be given to the sentiment of the people of 
horror at the atrocities and their demand that full meas- 
ures of relief be passed. 


.... Increasing interest is manifested in The Congrega- 
tionalist’s pilgrimage next summer to England and the 
Continent under the title of *‘ New World Pilgrims at Old 
World’s Shrines.’”’ Arrangements have been made in Eng- 
and for a reception of the party, and the dignitaries of 
the Church of England have promised to do all in their 
power to make their visits to the cathedrals pleasant as 
well as profitable. Among the places to be visited will be 
Clapham Congregational Church, which celebrates its 
250th anniversary. After visiting England a week will be 
spent in Holland. 


...-Among the most interesting institutions in Ger- 
many isthat at St. Chrischona. At one timeit sent out 
missionaries, especially to the Sfidan, but of late years it 
has confined its work to the training of mission workers for 
home as well as foreign fields. At present it is full, hav- 
ing seventy-two students, mostly Swiss and Germans, tho 
there are seven Russians and two Italians. Sixteen left 
last year, most of whom are engaged in active work as pas- 
tors, evangelists, etc. A considerable evangelistic work is 
carried on chiefly by the graduates in Slavonia with grati- 
fyizg results. 


....The growthof the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
in the past twenty-five years in the departments of mis- 
sion work, has kept pace with the general growth, as given 
a few weeks ago. Thus the number of Home Mission 
fields has increased from 111 to 395; of stations from 204 
to 1,107, while the receipts have increased from $18,000 to 
$115,000. In the work of French Evangelization, the fields 
have increased from 2 to 36; the preaching stations from 
3 to 93; the missionaries and teachers from 5 to 68, and the 
communicants from 141 to 1,200, while the donations are 
$35,000 against $3,438 in 1870. In Foreign Missions the num- 
ber of missionaries has grown from 8 to 90, and whereas 
there were then no native assistants, there are now 300, 
and the income has increased from $19,000 to $114,000. 


....The Presbyterian Church in Canada has lost one of 
its most prominent and useful members by the death, re- 
cently, of William Reid, D.D., General Agent and Clerk of 
the General Assembly of that Church. Dr. Reid had 
labored for twenty-five years with marked distinction in 
various spheres of church work, was a man of consummate 
tact and eminently wise and prudent in council. He was 
a native of Scotland, where he was born in 1816, and came 
to Canada almost immediately upon his licensure in 1839 ; 
was settled as pastor over two congregations, and served 
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as moderator both before and after the union of the 
different branches of the Church, and for many years has 
been the financial agent and clerk of the General Assembly. 
A man of devout, sincere Christian life, conservative, yet 
charitable to those who differed from him, he is one who 
will be very greatly missed in the councils of the Church. 


...-Inview of the fact that the Day of Prayer for Colleges 
comes this week, the following facts in regard to Amherst 
and Yale will be of interest. At Amherst, out of the 451 stu- 
dents enrolled, 65 per cent. are professing Christians, and 
in the freshman class the proportion is 74 per cent. Twen- 
ty-two out of the 114 seniors expect to enter the ministry, 
and others are preparing for Christian work. While there 
has been nospecial revival during the past year, there has 
been steady religious interest, and there have been four 
additions to the College Church on profession of faith, 
while fourteen have joined by letter and fourteen have en- 
tered the Covenant of Fellowship in Christian Living with- 
out removing their membership from home churches. In 
Yale, according to a writerin The Congregationalist, there 
is asimilarly encouraging situation. In a recent graduating 
class of 200, 164 were church members, and in the present 
freshman class of 269, there are 217 churchmembers, or 80 
per cent, in each case. There is much aggressive Christian 
life in both colleges, in the form of Y. M. C. A. work, 
Boys’ Clubs, and in Yale there is considerable mission 
work, home and city, as well as much interest in the foreign 
field. It is noticeable, also, that many of the leading men 
in all departments of college interest, scholarly, social, 
athletic and literary, are pronounced Christian men. 


...Prof. John W. Glibert, colored, of the Paine Lnstitute 
at Augusta, Ga., which was established by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, for the training of colored min- 
isters, writes us in defense of that denomination against 
the statements of Dr. Steel, the head of its Epworth 
League: Dr. Steel, it will be remembered, made a violent 
attack upon the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
among the Negroes in the South. Professor Gilbert in- 
sists, as did Bishop Haygood,whom we quoted a few weeks 
ago, that Dr. Steel does not represent the sentiment of his 
denomination. Professor Gilbert calls attention to the fact 
of the establishment by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, of the Paine Institute in 1884. He says that it has 
been cordially supported, and that part of the faculty are 
colored and part are white. The Church has given $60,000 
for the establishment and maintenance of the Institute, 
and the Rev. Moses U. Payne (white) left it an endowment 
of $25,000. The Southern Church also contributes to the 
support of Lane College, Jackson, Tenn., which is for the 
education of colored students of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Referring to Dr. Steel’s statement 
that ‘* Hic, haec, hoc will be the ruin of the African,” he 
says that it is evident that Dr. Steel’s denomination does 
not think so, or it would not be supporting institutions 
which have normal, college and theological departments. 
He adds: 


Of the 2,000 students who have been in attendance, only one has 
ever beenin the courts for any breach of the law. Theone hun- 
dred graduates of the Paine Institute are preachers, teachers, 
college professors, physicians, editors, merchants and farmers. 
Some have taken higher or post-graduate courses of study in 
several Northern and Western universities. One has taken a 
professional training in the New England Conservatory of Music. 
Another is the only Negro who has ever studied in the American 
School of Classical Literature, Athens, Greece. He held his 
scholarship from Brown University, his second alma mater. Both 
of these men are professors in the Paine Institute, and are em- 
ployed by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Is it true that the Negro is inevitably drifting into moral noth- 
ingness? Of all the lynchings for rape or anything else, not ina 
single instance has the victim been a Negro educated at the 
handsof Northern or Southern white people. Ofall the Negroes 
now in prison in this country for any crime whatever, it has 
been found upon investigation that the educated Negroes do not 
constitute so much as one-half of one per cent. Dr. Steel makes 
the mistake of denominating as * educated ” all Negro criminals 
who may have learned in primary schools how to parrot off 
syllabically a page of printed matter or scribble their names. 

Negro criminals, as regards education, are the exact counter- 
parts of most of their white fellowsin prison. The percentage 
of Negroes in Southern prisons is larger than that of the whites 
for many reasons, prominent among which is the almost usual 
inability of a convicted Negro or his friends to accept the alter- 
natives of payingafine. As a rule the offenses committed by 
the Negroes are of a much less heinous character than those com- 
mitted by white law breakers. 

None of the members of the Negrochurch, set up by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, has ever been accused of rape or 
lynched for any crime whatsoever. These are the Negroes with 
whom Dr. Steel ought to be most familiar, not to mention equally 
good results of education and Christianity among Negroes of 
other Churches at work in the South. Those who are lynched 
and imprisoned are the lowest and most ignorant Negroes to be 
found in this country. 








Missions. 


THE OUTRAGES IN TURKEY. 
THE SITUATION IN HARPUT. 


BY AN OBSERVER, 








THE reign of terror still continues, altho the feeling is 
not as tense as it has been. In the city only a few Chris- 
tians venture to open their shops, and in the villages, 
where there is a mixed population, the Christians show 
themselves but little in public. Nota single person has 
been punished, or even arrested, for the awful crimes which 
have been perpetrated during the last few weeks; conse- 
quently evil men have very little fear of punishment for 
new crimes which they may commit, altho the Government 
is apparently trying to prevent further outbreaks. Threats 
are freely uttered, and so the Christian population is kept 
in a state of anxious suspense. The most common threat, 
that which is uttered by officials as well as by civilians, is, 
that in case Europe uses force, the Christian population 
will be wiped out altogether. 
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In the weekly London Times, of November 224, it is 
written that the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
authorized a Constantinople correspondent to announce 
that “ the Snltan, prompted by the noble sentiments with. 
which he is universally known to be animated, has issued 
an Iradé, ordering all those who have suffered during the 
troubles in Asia Minor to be clothed, fed and housed at the 
expense of the State until the situation improves. The 
widows and orphans unable to maintain themselves wil] 
receive a State pension. This measure is to apply alike to 
Christians and Mohammedans, to the innocent and to the 
guilty.’’ His Excellency added : “‘ Tell mein what country 
there is another Sovereign whose humanity and goodness. 
are equally boundless !’’ 

Weareinthe midst of a population suffering as few 
people have ever suffered. Now what are the facts as to 
official relief ? I cannot say what orders His Majesty may 
have given ; but, after daily and careful inquiry of people 
from many places in this region, I can affirm that the only 
aid which is given, or has been given in any case, is a little 
bread or a very small quantity of graiv, and that,in many 
cases, of the poorest quality. I have seen a sampleof the 
bread given in Arabkir, and itis a strange mixture, almost 
black. In Malatia and Palu the rations issued to a limited 
number of the actually needy is one-half a small loaf of 
bread. The Government rations for its soldiers and police 
is three such loaves a day ; that is to say, the rations issued 
to these sufferers is one-sixth of that given to those in pub- 
lic service. 

Other large towns and villages have various experiences. 
A Relief Commission has been appointed here, and its mem- 
bers have made tours among the villages, prepared a record 
of the destitute, and promised aid. In some cases a small 


quantity of grain, sufficient to last four or five 
days, has been given, with the promise that after 
ten days they should receive more. Six weeks 


have passed, petitions have been given, and now the people 
are told that the grain in the Government storehouse is 
exhausted. In some other cases the Commissioners have 
taken a few bushels of wheat from men who have plun- 
dered from their Christian neighbors hundreds of bushels, 
and this is doled out to those who bave been plundered, 
and the Government is credited with great generosity. I 
have to-day questioned several men from a village on this 
plain, who say that after waiting six weeks the Govern- 
ment has given fifty measures of wheat for the village, 
which numbers five hundred and eighty souls. This is an 
average of fifteen pounds to a person, and they understand 


- that they can expect no more. This village was plundered 


of everything. Even many of the doors of their houses. 
were carried away ; of their one hundred and ten houses, 
fifty were burned ; fifty men were killed and five wounded. 

I have to-day inquired of twointelligent men from Peri, 
the residence of a Kaimakam, in a district north of us, and 
they say that the authorities there received an order from 
the Government here to help the destitute, but that nota 
particle of aid bas been rendered, except to such as are will- 
ing to become Moslems; and others are given to under- 
stand that if they wish relief that is the only way to se- 
cure it. 

These are illustrations of the ‘‘ boundless humanity and 
goodness,’”’ as they are revealed here. I have no doubt that. 
the Central Government appropriates much more than 
reaches the sufferers themselves. Local officials are en- 
riched, as is always the case when there is a distribution 
of relief. 

Next to food, the most pressing need now is for clothing 
and bedding. Many were stripped of everything except a 
cotton shirt and drawers, so that those who have food are 
in danger of perishing from cold, as many have already, 
The Government has done nothing in the way of supplying 
these needs, except in a few cases in the city, it has helped 
to restore stolen beds to their owners. I have not heard of 
the bestowal of a single garment, except it may have been 
recovered plunder, or the giving of a yard of cloth to the 
most needy. The Turks do not aid even those of their 
neighbors who, to save their lives, have accepted the Mo- 
hammedan faith. There is here and there a Turk who 
shows genuine kindness and pity, but the mass of them 
seem to be dead to every such sentiment. 

And here, in justice to the local government, I should 
say that since the disaster which befell us, and for which 
the authorities were largely responsible, we have been 
carefully protected and great curtesy is shown us. We 
have a new Governor-General, who seems to be a very kind 
man. Our Minister, Judge Terrell, has been very ener- 
getic, and has secured orders from the Sultan himself for 
our protection. A company of a hundred soldiers is quar- 
tered on our premises, somewhat to our inconvenience. It 
would seem as tho years must elapse before we can feel 
the confidence of former times. 

A great relief work is suddenly thrown upon us. We 
have the promise of funds from England and America, 
and we arein the midst of all this suffering. It is a very 
difficult and delicate undertaking. We have asked our 
Minister to secure for us permission from the Central 
Government to distribute relief, for any general public 
distribution will be sure to excite jealousy and opposition. 
Meanwhile, we are employing a good number of men in 
clearing the ruins of our buildings of rubbish, and the 
ladies are employing women to make underclothing and 
bedding; and they are sending to poor women in the vil- 
lages, cotton and wool to be made into cloth and stock- 
ings. Weare also securing carefully prepared lists of the 
most needy in all the places within reach, and are giving 
a little money here and there, as far as we can, without 
attracting attention. Daily rations of bread are issued in 
the city to nearly two hundred families, who take our 
tickets to the baker. It is an especially delicate matter t? 
assist those who have declared themselves Moslems. They 
are afraid to be known as receiving aid, as it would expose 
them to serious danger from their new co-religionists. 

Another difficulty is to find means to reach distant 
places. Roads are unsafe, so that money cannot be easily 
sent; there are no people in such places, with money left,- 
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upon whom we can draw for funds, and if money is sent, it 
is not always easy to know through whom to dispense it. 

The Lord, however, in answer to our daily prayers, is 
opening channels through which relief can flow out to 
places remote from us. But when one considers the vast 
extent of this disaster, the intensity of the suffering, and 
the fact that the most of the thousands who were killed 
were men who have left widows and children who are 
dependent, and many of whom are in a moral condition, 
worse than their physical state: the picture is overwhelm- 
ingly appalling. Add toall this the terror under which 
the whole Christian population lives, and we have a con- 
dition which, it seems to me, has rarely had a parallel in 
history. 


—— 


MARDIN AND VICINITY. 


BY THE REV. A. N. ANDRUS, 
MISSIONARY CF TH& AMERICAN BOARD. 











THE beginning of trouble for us here at Mardin was 
determined by the outbreak which began in Diarbekir 
afterthe mid-day prayer on Friday, November ist. The 
riot continued for three days, Kurds from without riding 
in, looting and firing shops and houses adjacent to the 
market. When the Kurds were expelled from the city and 
the gates closed against them, they turned their attention 
to the villages. These one after another were taken, plun- 
dered, and in many instances burned, the massacring 
being generally in proportion to the degree of resistance 
made by the villagers. A district about ninety miles long 
and fifty broad, east of Diarbekir, and up to the borders of 
Sert, in the province of Bitlis, was swept by this hurricane 
of destruction wherever Christian villages nestled among 
the billows of this rolling country. We are not yet in 
position to estimate the number of killed and wounded in 
cities, towns and villages. 

The first intimation that the wave of wanton wreckage 
was moving southward was given in the attack upon Tel 
Ermino, Wednorsday, November 6th. This Papal Armenian 
town of 200 houses and 69 shops, five hours (20 miles) west 
of Mardin, was taken on the following day, plundered and 


burned. The next day Goeli, « Syrian village south of" 


Mardin, and only two hours (eight miles) off, shared the same 
fate. At about the same time three other villages fellinto 
the hands of the Kurds, and only one, twenty minutes 
north of the city, remained intact. This they tried to cap- 
ture, but were driven back. The Kurdish tribes on every 
side were determined to attack Mardin, after finishing 
their destruction of the villages. Meanwhile the local 
government was actively preparingjfor defense, and the 
leading men of the city, both Moslems and Christians, in 
a most fraternal spirit, joined their efforts to those of the 
Government to prevent a repetition of what had occurred 
at Diarbekir. On Saturday and Sunday, November 9th 
and 10th, three serious attempts were made by the Kurds 
to enter the city, in the hope that they would be aided 
from within. In this they were disappointed, especially 
when they were fiercely attacked by the very parties on 
whom they were relying to let them in. They were obliged 
to draw off with severe loss, The Kurds persistently 
asserted that a firman for the slaughter of the Christians 
had been given, but that the Christians of Mardin had 
bribed the Government to conceal it and defend them. 
When the Kurds realized that the Government and city 
were a unit for the common defense, they drew off and the 
tide of attack swept further east, taking Nisibin and some 
twenty Christian villages in its way. Many of the latter 
were also burned. Midyat, like Mardin, resisted all at- 
tacks, : 

The result of all this is that already some 3,500 refugees 
are collected here with a prospect of more to follow. In 
the village of Kulleth, nine hours (thirty-six miles) east, 
300 refugees from the Diarbekir plain are begging food and 
clothing. The entire Christian population remaining in 
Sert have been stripped of everything. Large measures of 
relief will need to be instituted before winter is over, or 
thousands will die from exposure and hunger. We need 
help at once. Our hearts ache because we have not the 
means adequate to cope with the sudden and widespread 
penury, hunger and nakedness. 





The following is also from Mardin, from one of the 
American ladies: 

During the first two weeks in November more than 
twenty-five places in our field were attacked by Kurds, 
plundered, and many of them burned. Of the full number 
we cannot be sure now, but it will come up to near fifty. 
From the city of Sert, a place containing 200 Armenian, 70 
Protestant and 20 Syrian houses, apart from the Moslems, 
we hear by telegram: ‘“‘ Thecommunity are hungry, naked, 
and in need of daily food.” By which we understand the 
Protestant community has been plundered, and it is easy 
to believe that a large part if not all of the 290 houses have 
shared the same fate. The other places are villages of all 
sizes up to 300 houses. Many of the inhabitants have been 
killed, and some are beyond the need of food and clothing. 
Three pastors and one preacher, all rare men and loyal 
citizens, have thus gone to their reward. ; 

As soon as possible after the outrages the homeless vil- 
lagers began to pour into the cities, while the Government 
Sent out soldiers and brought in some who had been car- 
ried captives, securing also Kurds and spoils. In this city 
there are about 3,000 refugees being fed and clothed by the 
Moslem and Christian houses that have taken them in. 
Others are fed by the churches; some beg from door to 
door ; a few are furnished work ; but with rare exception 
all are only about half-cared for, and it seems as if the 
Christian portion of the city would come to want from giv- 
ing so much, They certainly cannot live all winter as 
they have begun, and the prospect for a much better state 
of things is very poor, as trade and industries have for a 
long time been low, and now are almost at a standstill. 
The inhabitants of Mardin themselves can with difficulty 
find employment, much less can they furnish it to these 

refugees, There are no public works. 
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Diblical Research. 


ONE of the positions urgéd again and again by the mod- 
ern critical school is the claim that the literary prophets 
ofthe eighth century B.c. assumed the standpoint of oppo- 
sition to the cultus feature of Israel’s worship. it is 
claimed that only by way of a compromise this cultus, 
originally a Canaanitish element and foreign to the primi- 
tive ideas of the Jahwe religion, was allowed to become of 
religious importance in Israel, and originally possessed no 
theocratic sanction or command. It is true that Amos, 
Hosea and Isaiah spoke sharply against the ‘sacrifices as 
performed by their contemporaries ; but the point at issue 
is to determine just what the significance and extent of 
these criticisms imply ; whether they mean the correction 
of an abuse of something in itself right and proper or are 
equivalent to the declaration that the thing itself is 
wrong. On this question the advanced and the conserva- 
tive critics separate. A renewed investigation of the 
puzzle by so conservative and representative a scholar as 
Professor Oettli, of Kiel, is therefore deserving of notice. 
He has issued his researches in a special study entitled 
** Der Kultus bei Amos und Hosea.” His method is to 
examine in detail the exegetical material furnished by 
these two writers on the subject. His conclusions are the 
following: In connection with the political and economic 
progress that marked the middle of the eighth century, 
the cultus of the Northern Kingdom also developed in a 
richer fulness than ever before at. their centers, Bethel, 
Gilgal, Dan, Beersheba, and in many other places. In the 
Jahwe worship of this period there is wanting scarcely one 
essentia element in the cultus as far as sacred seasons, 
sacrifices, holy customs and cultus persons were 
concerned, which were in vogue in Jerusalem and 
were regulated bythe Law documents of the Book of 
the Covenant, Deuternomy, and in a number of 

haracteristics now codified in the Priest Codex. Jahwe 
was worshiped as the God of the fathers, but in contradic- 
tion to the genuine Israelitish tradition, his worship was 
distinctly enough separated from the worship of Baal, the 
native god of the country, so that the ordinary and plain 
Israel disregarded the ethical elements in his adoration of 
the natural character of the divinity. For this reason the 
prophets Amos and Hosea insist, above everything else, on 
a sharp distinction between Jahwe and Baal; and in 
doing so they aim not to bring to light a new and hitherto 
unknown doctrine, but an old truth darkened by heathen 
superstitions. Side by side with the worship of Jahwe in 
the symbol of a steer, in which, of a necessity, the original 
purity of this worship was defiled, we find the worship of 
Canaanitish and Assyrian divinities prevailing in Israel. 
The prophets not only condemn every kind of idol worship, 
but also the steer worship of Jahwe asa violation of God’s 
command, and are not willing to recognize in any way the 
cultus symbols prevailing, which were contaminated by 
heathen ideas and customs. On the other hand, they do 
not insist upon the agreement ofthe ritual and local cen- 
tralization of sacrifices. They reject sacrifices in so far 
as these external acts were used to supplant the inner 
submission of the heart toJahwe and the exercise of genu- 
ine righteousness in public life. Not sacrifices as such, 
but grace and faith is by them regarded as the essence of 
the covenant life in Israel. The polemics of the prophets 
against the cultus is not to be regarded as an absolute 
condemnation thereof, but leaves untouched the rights of 
this cultus in so far as it is an expression of a true cove- 
nant relationship of the heart toward Jahwe. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 9TH. 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT.—LUEE 6: 41-49. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—‘‘ Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do 
not the chings which I say ?””—Luke 6: 46, 

NotTEs.—“ Mote.”,—Not a mote of dust but a sliver of 
wood like the beam. “* Beam.’”’—The idea is of a real 
beam, of course much too large togoin the eye, but used 
with intentional exaggeration. “ Corrupt.”—Meaning 
bad, evil rather than corrupted from a previous good qual- 
ity. “Thorns . . . bramble bush,’’—At present the 
prickly pear is very common in Palestine; but it was not 
known in the time of Christ, having been introduced from 

America. The reference is to other spiny plants, such as 
are likely to be common in a hot, dry country. “ The 
floods arose.”»—The idea seems to be of a house built in a 
country where the heavy rains often produce floods. And 
a house built near a water course may in atime of freshet 
be undermined if built upon the sand. 

Instruction.—The present lesson is addressed in good 
part to those who, instead of considering their own faults, 
are examining the faults of their neighbors. Most of us 
have enough to do with correcting our own blunders and 
repenting of our own sins before we go to work to correct 
those of others. 

This does not mean at all that we cannot correct the sins 
of others, or that we must not try tobeareformer. A re- 
former is one whose business it is to correct the evils of 
the world, and no progress would be made in the world if 
it were not for reformers that see other people’s sins and 
denounce them. But no one has a right to engage in that 
business until he has first reformed himself. 

It is the business of a preacher of the Gospel or a teacher 
in the Sunday-school to attend to other people and make 
them better. He is under obligation to see the mote in 
other people’s eyes and to try toremovethem. He is try- 
ing to persuade those to be Christians who are not Chris- 
tians, and those to be better Christians who are Christians. 
All the more then, is it essential that he himself should be 
a good Christian, so that the public will not discover any- 
thing evilin him. It is a great deal better to stop preach- 
ing or stop teaching if one will not first correct his own 
bad habits. He will do more hurt than good. 
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It is amazing how blind people are to their own faults. 
They will confess other people’s sins, and indulge in vica- 
rious repentance when they ought to be repenting f 
themselves. We are apt to be very tender toward faults 
of which we are ourselves guilty when we ought to be 
severe toward them and tender to other people’s faults, 

Our Lord calls people hypocrites who rebuke others for 
what they are themselves guilty of. It is a bad word, but 
it is a just word. 

One of the special teachings of our Lord was that “‘ By 
their fruits shall ye know them.” It is not profession that 
makes a good man, not talking loudly or glibly or unc- 
tuously about religion, but silently doifg one’s duty and 
living a noble life. If one cheats his neighbor or gets angry 
with his relatives and abuses them, or is selfish or grasp- 
ing, all his religious talk will not make him a Christian ; 
it is not what we believe nor what wesay, but what we do. 
If it does not produce good fruit it is not a good tree ; if it 
produces bad fruit it is a bad tree. 

It is an interesting question for a person to ask himself 
whether he is a fig tree or a bramble bush. His neighbors 
and his family could tell him if they would. 

Our Lord repeats the admonition that one is not madea 
Christian by saying ‘‘ Lord, Lord !”’ and professing to be a 
disciple, being baptized, or joining the Church, or going to 
Holy Communion, but only by doing what the Lord com- 
mands. There may be many good Christians whom the 
world knows nothing of, and many who are called Chris- 
tians have no Christianity in them. It is the doing, not 
the saying, that makes the man a Christian. Te be a 
Christian one must resolve in his heart to love God fully 
and obey him completely, and to love and help his fellow- 
man, relying on Christ’s help and forgiveness. If he does 
this he is a Christian; his talking about it will not make 
him one. 

The time of test will come to every one. It may come 
often‘in this life: it will surely come at the end of life. 
Then God will judge us according to our deeds in the body 
and notaccording to our profession. The solemn account 
which our Lord gives in the twenty-fifth of Matthew of the 
last judgment day is an exposition of the last verses of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Then it will be ‘‘ because ye have 
done it to oneof the least of these’”’ that the righteous will 
be saved ; and because ye have done it not the wicked will 
be lost. The house built upon the foundation ofa good 
life in obedience to Jesus Christ will stand on the last day; 
the house built upon the sand of mere profession and hear- 
ing without doing, will fall on that day. 

There is a world of meaning in the last clause of our 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. The ruin of that house was 
great. No other ruin is so gréat as that of the man whose 
house is built upon the sand. He may bave gained the 
whole world but he has lost his own soul. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ARMITAGE, THomas, Yonkers, N. Y., died January 13th, 
aged 78. 
BLACKMAN, A. C., Madison, 8, D., accepts call to Ames, Ia. 
CHURCH, Rosexrt J,, Roseville, accepts call to Chicago, Ill. 


TOWLE. ARTHUR T., Washington, Wis., accepts call to Musca- 
tine, la. 


FULMER, 8. C., Elkhart, Ind., resigns. 
HARTMAN, J. H., Amesbury, Mass., called to Cleveland, O. 


BUTCRINS, H. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to West Hartford, 
Jonn. 


ANSON, VERNON, Emporia, Va., called to Washington, N. C. 


LIND, OLor, Stratford, Ia., accepts call to Swedish ch., Bloom- 
ingdale, 8. D. 


MAINWARING, A. A., New Bethlehem, Penn., accepts call to 
North Parma, N. Y. 


PALMER, Ray, Stockton, Cal., resigus. 


WENTWORTH, D. L., North Londonderry, N. H., accepts call to 
Wells Depot, Me. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BOUTON, TiLton C. H., Deerfield, N. H., resigns. 
DICKERMAN, JosiaH P., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 
DOWNS, AL.Lison O., Manitou, Col., resigns. 

— J.J., Berkshire, N. Y., not resigned, as stated January 


BUyT HENRY W., Orango, Conn., accepts call to Port Chester 


MARTYN, SANnForp S., New Haven, called to Derby, Conn. 
MESERVE, Isaac C., New Haven, called to Rockville, Conn. 
MITCHELL, F. G., Kansas City, Kan., resigns. 

OXNARD, Henry E., inst. January 15th, Lawrence, Mass. 
ROSE, SAMUEL, Provo, Utah, called to Tiverton, R. I. 
SECCOMBE, CHARLES H.,Chicago, IIl., accepts call to Sibley, Ia. 
WHITTLESEY, M. K., Ottawa, Ill., died January 15th, aged 75. 


LUTHERAN, 


ATKIN, RoseErt, Convoy, O., accepts call to Mt. Horeb, Ind, 


One, GrorGe W., Jennerstown, accepts call to Millersville, 
enn. 


KUEHNER, M. J., Stettersville, accepts callto Hilltown, Penn. 
NEFF, Jacos, Spring City, Penn., died January 13th, aged 47, 


noe. A., Uniontown, Penn., accepts call to Minneapolis, 
nn. 


REESE, D. L., Humboldt Park, Chicago, Lll., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

PiageS. Bewsne T., Providence, R. I., called to Nebraska 
y. ed. 

FORD, L. J., Matthews, called to Lagraand Treaty, Ind, 

NEWCOMB, E. B., La Porte, Ind., called to Keokuk, Ia. 

LOGAN, Robert, Fort Worth, Tex., died January 6th, aged 84. 

RAYSON, R. A., Chicago, [Ill., called to Woonsocket, S. D. 

REID, W1L11AM, Toronto, Can., died January 19th, aged 80. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BOPE, F. W., Cincinnati, called to Zanesville, O. 
a. JoHN, New Haven, Conn., accepts call to N. Y. 
y. 
GARDAYM, WILLIAM, Faribault, Minn., accepts call to Ypsi- 
lati, Mich. 


WRIGHT, WILLIAM B., Rouse’s Point, N. Y., accepts call to 
East Acklam, England. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Bayecen, A. G., Meth., Oxford, Ga., died January 19th, aged 


HARRISON, Joun, Meth., Richmond, Ind., died January 6th, 

ag : 

——— GeorGgE E., Univ., inst. January 16th, Skowhegan, 
e, 


McKERNON, T. A.,, Unit. Presb., Albia, called to Winfield, Ia. 
JOHNSTON, R. T., Cumb. Presb., Water Valley, Miss., accepts 
call to Troy, Tenn. 
TYLER, George P., Meth., Lansingburg, N. Y., died Dece 
llth, aged 87. Kexees — 
WALLS, Joun, Meth., Bedford, Ind., died January 7th, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes recewed. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 








PROF. W. M. RAMSAY’S LATER STUDIES OF 
THE LAND AND THE BOOK." 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY'S contributions to the knotty 
problems of primitive Church history and biblical criti- 
cism, culminate in the two volumes mentioned below. 
His ‘‘ Church in the Roman Empire, before A.D. 170,” 
was an original contribution of the first importance. It 
showed a command of the history, the geography and 
of the epigraphic remains which was based on the pro- 
found studies and explorations which form the subject 
matter of his ‘‘ Historical Geography of Asia Minor” 
and of The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. It is a 
pity that two such original students as Professor Hirsch- 
feld and the Scottish professor should have so many 
differences unsettled between them when our debt to 
them both is so great. 

At all events, ‘*The Church in the Roman Empire” 
gave a new view of the relations between Rome and the 
early Church, which unlocked many of the hard prob- 
lems of the history, and otherwise lighted up the per- 
plexed field. In addition to his great attainments as an 
explorer in historical geography,Professor Ramsay’s gen- 
ius for historic reconstruction is of a very high order. He 
is not content with having collected, from inscriptions, 
the monuments, the natural geography and the historic 
remains, evidence which may at some time be brought 
together into a consistent whole. He is eager to press 
his researches until that historic whole takes shape be- 
fore his own view. This is the characteristic of a mind 
essentially historic in its structure. He writes in the 
Introduction to The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia: 

** Before I entered Asia Minor in May, 1880, I had been 
pondering for months over the problems of its history ; 
and since that time it has been my last thought as I fell 
asleep and my first on waking, Rarely has a space of five 
hours elapsed by day or by night in which some point of 
Phrygian antiquities or topography has not been occupy- 
ing my mind. { have turned over each problem, attempted 
almost every possible combination, tried numberless 
changes from various points of view, and gradually, month 
by month, the subject has grown clearer. I have enjoyed 
the advantage of revisiting the country year after year till 
1891 and of testing the ideas and combinations that had been 
shaping themselves in my mind. But wherever I 
have been and whatever was my luck, my passion has been 
to look for traces of the past in the facts of the present, in 
the faces, manners, pronunciation, tales and superstitions 
of the people, as well as in the monuments of older days.” 

The author modestly describes his work as ‘An 
Essay of the Local History of Parygia from the Earliest 
Times to the Turkish Conquest.” The first volume treats 
of the Lycos Valley and southwestern Phrygia. The 
student is led into the country by the natural gateway 
of the Lycos Valley ; thence to Laodiceia, Hierapolis, 
the cities of the Meander Valley, Colossai, and so on. 

Into the details of this rigorous examination we can- 
not enter. Its results are important for both secular and 
Christian history, no less for the one than the other, for 
so close is the connection between the secular and the 
religious history that every advance in secular knowl- 
edge has immediately thrown a flood of light on the 
religious field. For many ages the Old Testament was 
the main reliance for knowledge of the most ancient 
time. Now that the prophet’s words have taken on a 
new meaning and the scholar’s ‘‘ hand hath found the 
kingdom of the ancients,” now that the monuments and 
records of what once were prehistoric times, kingdoms 
and races, have been disclosed, we turn to these secular 
sources of knowledge to clear up the mysteries of the 
Bible, the Old Testament and the New. To show what 
is coming from these explorations in extending our 
knowledge and how rapidly the cloud of ignorance is 
being pushed further back we quote again : 

** At the dawn of our knowledge, Phrygia seems to have 
been part of that great empire which was subject to the 
sovereigns of Pteria, the city of the White Syrians, on the 
borders of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, whose remains are 
the largest and most remarkable in Asia Minor, tho it has 
lainin ruins since 539B.c. The character, the affinities, 
and the fate of that empire are one of the unsolved prob- 
lems of history. Its very existence was still unsuspected 
so recently as twenty years ago, and is hardly even yet ad- 
mitted by all scholars or thought of by people in general. 
Hitherto I have never ventured to do more than argue that 
such an empire once existed; as to its ethnological affini- 
ties, [ have not found the evidence sufficient to support 
any conclusion. Now, while acknowledging the slippery 
character of the subject, I venture for the first time to 
support the opinion (maintained by some scholars, and 
controverted by others) that that old empire of Pteria was 
ruied by the King Khitasar, whose war with Rameses II, 
toward 1300 B c., is one of the most famousevents in Egyp- 
tian history.” 








* St. PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND THE ROMAN CITIZEN. By W. M. 
RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D. Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 8vo, pp. 36. $3.00. 

THE CITIES AND BISHOPRICS OF PHRYGIA: BEING AN ESSAY OF 
THE LvCAL HISTORY OF PHRYGIA FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
TURKISH CONQUEST. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. Formerly 
Professor of Classical Archeology, Oxford. Professor of Humanity 
Aberdeen. Macmillan & Co. 8vo, pp. 352. $6.00. 
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Important as these secular discoveries are, the most 
important part of Professor Ramsay’s work relates to the 
early history of Christianity. Jie says: 

“The questions that were agitating society, the currents 
of development, the transforming policy of the Roman 
Government and the conservative resistance of the old 
religious hiera, the original co-operation of Pauline Chris- 
tianity with the Roman policy, the later alliance between 
the Empire and the native religions against the growing 
power of the Church, the steps by which the adherents of 
the new religion, beginning as members of the general 
society of tlfe country, gradually differentiated themselves 
from it and created a new form of society—all these topics 
will, it is hoped, receive elucidation; and a series of pre- 
Constantine inscriptions, such as cannot be matched in any 
other country, will be arranged so as to throw light on the 
relations between the Christians and their non-Christian 
fellow-citizens.’”’ 


The full importance of all these studies, and their 
bearing on the most vital and critical questions of Chris- 
tian history and even of Christian theology breaks on us 
at once on opening the author’s splendid volume, Sf. 
Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. This vol- 
ume is composed of the ‘‘Morgan Lectures,” delivered by 
Professor Ramsay at Auburn Theological Seminary, in 
1894, and the ‘‘ Mansfield College Lectures,’ in 1895. 
Lectures delivered at Harvard, Johns Hopkins and Union 
Theological Seminary are also worked up init. Tho 
some parts of the volume are older, it is the most recent 
of Professor Ramsay’s publications and represents the 
conclusions drawn from all his previous work. The 
material for these lectures, and the basis upon which 
they stand are mainly published in the author’s ‘‘ Church 
in the Roman Empire” and The Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phyryia, on which we have been commenting. The 
point to which all this enormous amount of material is 
applied in St. Paulthe Traveller and Roman Citizen, is 
the illustration and corroboration of the Book of the 
Acts and the parallel history of Paul as contained in his 
Epistles. 

The effect of this vast mass of evidence as thus applied is 
overwhelming. It leaves the question of authorship in 
a position where, so far as the present evidence goes, 
nothing more need be said,or, indeed, can besaid. Itis all 
the stronger and more convincing, as Professor Ramsay 
says frankly that,when he first went to Asia Minor, he was 
inclined to the Tibingen theory of the origin of the Acts. 
‘* The apparent completeness of the Tibingen theory had 
at one time quite convinced me” (p. 8). The force of the 
evidence as developed in his studies on the ground was 
so great that it not only rendered Baur, Zeller, Weizsick- 
er, Spitta and Renan impossible ; but it even led our au- 
thor to regard the moderate concessions of Lightfoot as 
not only uucalled for, but asa species of fatuity,mischiev- 
ous and confusing. Since Baur published ‘‘ Paulus,” 
and brought forward his Tendenz theorie to account for 
the Book of Acts and pull it down from its high pedestal 
of acknowledged historical authority, there has been no 
such other overwhelming reply as is contained in these 
volumes of Professor Ramsay, particularly St. Paul the 
Traveler and Roman Citizen. 

We by no means commit ourselves to all the positions 
taken by this most ingenious and prolific student. His 
treatment of the Manuscript Texts sometimes seems dic- 
tated by a priori rather than strictly critical considera- 
tions. It may not be proven that Paul’s thorn in the 
flesh was some form of the scourge of the country, now 
as then, malaria. Paul may or may not have belonged 
to some ancient and honorable family from whow, in 
his later years, property came to him which enabled him 
to bear the expense, at which he very certainly was, if 
the account in the Acts is to be trusted. We are even 
inclined to suspect that Professor Ramsay’s ingenuity 
gets away with him in his argument to prove that in the 
Gospel of Luke and in the Acts we have but two parts of 
an unfinished historic trilogy, which was to have been 
finished in three parts, and to have carried the history 
down to the death of Paul. 

In the dim light which shines on these points almost 
any rational speculation is permissible, and certainly 
Professor Ramsay’s have as much to be said for them as 
any others. 

His view of Luke’s object in writing isa much more 
important point and, in the author’s view, almost essen- 
tial. He believes that it was written late in the reign of 
Domitian, after the Roman attitude to the Christians 
had changed, or when it was beginning to change, and 
that it had for its object to show that the precedents of 
Roman law and policy were in favor of toleration and 
that the Christians were entitled to imperial protection. 
In this sense he tells us : 


‘The book was not an apology for Christianity ; it was 
an appeal to the truth of history against the immoral 
and ruinous policy of the reigning Emperor; a temporal 
and solemn record, by one who had played a great part in 
them, of the real facts regarding the formation of the 
Church, its steady and unswerving loyalty in the past, its 
firm resolve to accept the facts of Imperial government, 
its friendly reception by many Romans, and its trium- 
phant vindication in the first great trial at Rome. It was 
the work of one who had been trained by Paul to look for- 
ward to Christianity becoming the religion of the Empire 
and of the world, who regarded Christianity as destined 
not to destroy but save the Empire.”’ 


This is a great view of the subject, and one that grows 
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directly out of the evidence presented in the four vol- 
umes published by Professor Ramsay. It is a view 
which must affect the course of criticism and have more 
or less influence on our interpretation of the Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles. It is a view which accounts for 
the prominence of Paul in the Acts without yielding an 
inch to Baur’s anti-Petrine assumptions. It explains 
this prominence of Paul by showing that it was due, on 
the one hand, to Luke’s plan to show what the relation 
of Rome to the Church had been and, on the other, to 
the fact that the point of contact between Rome and the 
Church had been mainly Paul as the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. 

Great and important as this view of the subject is, we 
doubt whether, after all, it will prove as useful or fur- 
nish as much support to faith as the endless minor cor- 
roborations and general clearance of the history through- 
out its ordinary course from doubt. This is a service 
which can be appreciated only by one-who is familiar 
with the strong points of the Tibingen theory and 
knows with what a grip they have seized on some 
of the best minds in the Church. Oa the other hand, it 
is also a service which can only be measured by studying 
the volume itself, in which all the clews and threads of 
the argument are gathered up by a master hand, and to 
which we would gladly send our readers. 
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Mars. By Percival Lowell, Fellow American Academy 
(Boston); Member Royal Asiatic Society Great Britain 
and Ireland, etc., etc. (Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1895. 1 vol., 8vo. 228 pages. Illustrated.) 
Mr. Lowell is probably best known to our readers as a 
writer upon Korea and Japan; but he is also a man of sci- 
entific culture, a mathematician, and long intelligently 
interested in astronomy. In 1894 he organized, at his own 
expense, a well-equipped expedition for the observation of 
the opposition of Mars, which occurred in the autumn of 


‘that year. He erected a temporary observatory at Flag- 


staff, Ariz., provided it with a fine eighteen-inch telescope 
by Brashear, engaged as his assistant Prof. W. H. Picker- 
ing (a younger brother of the Harvard astronomer) and 
Mr. A. E. Douglass, who had been Mr. Pickering’s assist- 
ant in Peru during 1892 and 1893, and himself spent much 
of the time at the observatory directing and participating 
in the observations during the whole series of operations 
from May, 1894, to April, 1895. The beautiful volume be- 
fore us is his popularized account of the principal observa- 
tions, and bis deductions fromthem. Itis substantially a 
reproduction of the course of lectures which he gave at 
the Lowell Institute of Boston during last winter, with 
such modifications and added illustrations asseemed desir- 
able. The work is unquestionably one of the most inter- 
esting, suggestive, and best in literary style, of all the 
rather numerous volumes which have recently appeared in 
the line of popular astronomy. Itis not so valuable as a 
résumé of what has previously been done in the study of 
the planet as Flammarion’s much larger work on the same 
subject, which came out in 1892 ; but as a record of original 
work it takes a much higher rank. 

As to its authoritative, scientific value, astronomers are 
much at variance. A few, perhaps, cqnsider that Mr Lowell 
has made out his case, and is justified in his revolutionary 
and rather startling conclusions. Some, on the other 
hand, reject them entirely and call him “a romancer.’’ The 
majority, probably, suspend judgment, and prefer to await 
the confirmation or contradiction of some of his crucial 
observations before making up their minds. The principal 
direct results of his observations may be summarized 
somewhat as follows: 

In the first place a careful, and apparently very precise, 
micrometric measurement of the planet’s dimensions, 
agreeing closely with the results of the best previous ob- 
servers. Incidentally these measures for the first time 
bring out distinctly the existence of a “ twilight arc,” 
showing the presence of an atmosphere, but they are not 
sufficient to determine its density. Other measures of 
the slight irregularities, visible now and then upon the 
“limb” oredge of the planet’s disk, appear to prove that its 
surface is very flat, with no high mountains or deep valleys. 
Theobservations alsoshow great changesin the appearance 
of what we may call the south temperate zoneof the planet, 
changes following and apparently depending on the disap- 
pearance of the white cap, which surrounded the south 
pole until it dwindled away and vanished in October. As 
to some of these changes it is to be noted, however, that 
the Lick observers are very skeptical, asserting that they 
noticed no changes so extensive, tho attentively on the 
watch. 

At Flagstaff also nearly all of Schiaparelli’s canals were 
observed at one time or another, and a cunsiderable num- 
ber of new ones were added to the list; the doubling, or 
* gemination”’ of many of them was also well seen. Mr. 
Pickering’s Peruvian observation of small blac< dots, 
which have been called *‘lakes,’’ at the intersection of the 
canals, was also confirmed. And Mr. Lowell considers, 
further, that the observations show that the canals follow 
accurately the arcs of great circles, and converge precisely 
to points of meeting, sometimes five or six to a single 
junction, in a way that argues intelligent design. Un- 
doubtedly the optical conditions at Flagstaff were very 
fine—the station was carefully selected for that special 
reason; but many think that on so small a disk as that of 
Mars, even with a magnifying power of a thousand, it 
would hardly be possible to be sure that this apparent 
straightness and active convergence of canals, which at 
the best are not easy things to see, might not be, in part, 
at least, an illusion. : 

But the most important and revolutionary observation, 
if there is no mistake about it, was the discovery by Mr. 
Douglass that many of the canals extend across the darker 
Portions of the planet’s surface, which have hitherto been 
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.upposed to be seas or oceans. If he is right, this old idea 

must be given up, and we must interpret the darkening 
as due to the nature of the soil, or to vegetation of some 
sort. This is Mr. Lowell’s view, and for him the so called 
“Jakes” at the intersection of canals are “ oases.” 

His theory of Mars is substantially this: That the white 
polar-caps are really sheets of snow and ice (as has long 
been held by many), and that the surface of the planet is 
generally very level and very arid. When the snow melts 
the water finds its way toward the equator, starting up 
vegetation in regions where the soil is suitable ; the water 
is then intercepted, collected and distributed by a system 
of canals, perhaps partly natural, but straightened, deep- 
ened and directed by engineering skill: along their banks, 
and especially at their junctions, verdure springs up, ren- 
dering them visible to us upon the earth. As the long 
summer advances the water dries up,is carried back 
toward the poles as vapor, and in the long winter is again 
deposited as snow. 

He indulges in some curious and suggestive speculations 
as to the size and efficiency of the Martian people (not by 
any means necessarily of anything like buman form), 
based upon the certain fact that gravity on Mars is only a 
little more than a third as powerful as on the earth ; and 
adds the consideration that Mars is probably a much older 
planet than the earth, so that its engineers may be ages in 
advance of ours in skill and scientific knowledge, and have 
machinery which makes it easy for them to do things we 
could not dream of undertaking. 

Mr. Lowell, however, treats very lightly, not to say 
cavalierly, a difficulty which to most astronomers seems 
very troublesome, if not fatal. Since Marsis once and a 
half as far from the sun as we are, the solar heat upon that 
planet is only forty per cent. as intense as here. More- 
over, on account of the diminished force of gravity, its at- 
mosphere must be much less dense than ours, as also is 
indicated by direct observations of many kinds which we 
cannot stop to detail. Now, unless the planet has some 
source of heat of which we have no present knowledge, it 
follows that its mean temperature must be lower than that 
which prevails on the summit of our highest mountains ; 
in other words, that snow upon the planet would never 
-melt, and that the polar caps must consist of some different 
sort of crystalline deposit. But what? We do not know. 
There is some mystery here, which may perhaps find its 
solution when sOme new and more delicate measurer of 
heat enables us to determine with certainty the planet’s 
temperature. If itis found to be warm enough to permit 
such formations and fusions of ice and snow as the appear- 
ances undoubtedly suggest, this will tend to strengthen 
Faye’s modification of the nebular hypothesis. According 
to him the first-born planets were those nearest the sun; 
Mars is younger than the earth, and may still retain 
something of its primal heat. But for the present, ‘iy 
noramus’’; whether we ought also to write “‘ et ignorabi- 

mus” remains for the future to diselose. 
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In Sir Walter Besant’s Westminster we have an inter- 
esting book; and an equally interesting example of the 
truth that to make a work with novelty in its information 
it is frequently wise to go back to information very old in- 
deed ; so old that it is out of sight and mind. Sir Walter 
has treated this story of Westminster as a religious com- 
munity, a royal residence, and a place possessing aspects of 
social life quite distinct from London(distinct, indeed, from 
any in Great Britain) with emphasis in its early phases 
of individuality. The Abbey’s structure is, of course, given 
much space in this record and study ; but the book is not re- 
stricted to the office of a historical guide-book or descrip- 
tion of the greatchurch. Inthe first chapter the author ob- 
serves with particularity that the beginnings of Westmin- 
ster, the reasons why it early became such a center of 
monasticism, learning and court-life, have never been 
accurately presented, even by antiquarians; and that his- 
torians who have followed the antiquaries’ opinions have 
made a confusion of errors in the topic,worse confounded. 
Sir Walter proceeds to demonstrate that Thorney Island, 
the Isleof Bramble,on which Westminster Abbey and West- 
minster Palace arose, was never a secluded and isolated spot, 
expressly selected for a religious foundation, because of 
its “‘ Thebaid ” qualities, but a bustling Roman station, a 
notably busy and secular borough under the Saxon and 
Norman sovereigns; and that from its vaguest historic 
period it possessed a church and religious aspects of im- 
portance, There is thus dismissed entirely (by what seems 
sound and simple reasoning), the familiar assertion that 
Westminster sprang into its vigorous existence at a given 
command, subsequent to-the predominance of London, 
and as an offshoot of the capital. And Sir Walter goes 
further; he strongly confirms the hesitating opinion of 
Loftie that Westminster is an older center of British civi- 
lization than London, and that the successive semi- 
destructions of its edifices and their rebuildings, and the 
great changes in its contents and boundaries, are part of a 
chain of continuous existence that give to Westminster a 
prehistoric distinction unusual in English towns. We speak 
of this portion of Sir Walter Besant’s work with pains, 
because it is its most curious and valuable portion. This 
is, however, merely prefatory. The body of the volume is a 
group of tableauxthat have more entertainment for the 
Popular mind ; they are novel,varied and many. He has de- 
scribed with color and movement actual chapters of West- 
minster life,on which a general historian cannot dwell, full 
ofthe vivid and fascinating. Among them we have the great 
Lammas Day Fight, between the Westminsterians and the 
Londoners, set forth in black letter by the good Stow ; the 
“Evil May-Day ” do.ays of 1547 ; the bold Pedlicote’s thiev- 
ing of the King’s Tre wsure (the Saxon Regalia included), in 
1308 : and a view of so fair a masque as Ben Jonson’s 
‘Hue and Cry After Cupid,” played at the Palace for the 
diletantti of King James’s household. Under the device 
of a chapter from the daily life of an inmate of the Abbey, 
(who is imaginary) we see how the English monk of the 
time occupied himself in his vocation, we trace his routine of 
Services, his official progress, the spiritual or temporal con. 
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cerns that he affected. An odd descriptive incident deals 
with the position of the Anchorite (not to be confused with 
a hermit) attached to a religious house, frequently adding a 
good deal to its prestige; and the ceremonies of his instal- 
lation in the prison that such a monk felt called to inhabit 
for all his days, are minutely set forth. Toagreater dignity 
for Westminster than anything that came with its Abbey 
‘or its Court, an honor more modern, Sir Walter devotes a 
particular part of his book—Caxton’s arrival, to the end 
of starting his press there, in 1476. The reasons why Cax- 
ton elected Westminster in place of London are re-ex- 
amined, the story of his beginnings condensed, and a 
graphic summary of what must have been professional 
obstacles and the practical trials to his success is made in 
a@ quaint Prolog “ hitherto undiscovered” Sir Walter 
ends his tribute to Caxton by remarking on the beauty 
and perfection of the books bearing his imprint, and by 
adding : : 

“The more one considers this figure of the fifteenth-cen- 

tury workman, the more clearly he stands out before us— 
grave, anxious, resolute of face, the more he becomes admirable 
and wonderful. For thirty years engaged in protecting English 
interests in the Netherlands—patient, tenacious, conciliatory ; 
the friend and servant of the most powerful lady in Europe; the 
friend of all those at home who regarded literature; himself a 
lover of poetry and of romance, and at the mature age of sixty- 
five engaged in translating the latter; a good linguist ; a good 
scholar, and most certainly one who could look into the future 
and could foretell something of the influence which the press was 
destined to have upon the world. And all thisin a simple livery- 
man of the Mercers’ Company, without other education than 
that enjoyed by other lads of his position: without wealth and 
without family influence other than that derived from the long 
connection with the city, in various trades, of his kith and kin. 
Admirable and wonderful is the life of this great man; admira- 
ble and wonderful are his achievements.” 
There is much in the volume, of course, as to Westmin- 
ster Hall and Parliament and parliamentarians, of old 
times or new; and the episode of Sir Cecil Wray’s obnox- 
iousness to the people is amusingly chronicled, with cari- 
cature and lampoons to embellish it. There is also a 
liberal series of chapters taking up the individuality of 
Westminter asit exists to-day, by one’s routing into the 
queer corners and quaint streets. A special Appendix 
quotes in abridgment the extremely minute and curious 
survey of the service, offices, and conduct of the Court 
of Charles II, from Thomas de Laune’s ‘‘The Present State 
of London,” published in 1681, and seldom encountered. 
The management of portions of Sir Walter Besant’s 
book by the introduction of more or less fictitious docu- 
ments is occasionally confusing to the reader not a stu- 
dent, but no actual mischief is done. Altogether Sir 
Walter has combined a deal of research into a valuable 
systematic and amusing study. Its pleotiful illustratious, 
by Mr. William Patten, are worthy of it—subdued, but 
decorative and really helpful The book is not put forth as 
a merely Holiday matter, and it is quite too good for that 
doubtful compliment (New York and London: The 
Frederic A. Stokes Company. $3 00) 

From the Messrs. John Murphy & Co., Baltimore, we 
bave a “Second Ealarged Edition” of Loyalty to Church 
and State: The Mind of His Eminence, Francis Cai dinal 
Satolli, Pro-Delegate Apostolic. ($1.25) The additions to 
this Second Edition consist of eight later addresses, such 
as those on The Pilgrims to Lourdes, on Christianity, 
Respect for Episcopal Authority, and at the Dedication of 
the Hill Theological Semi- 
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Gen. Geo G. Meade, a Roman Catholic, let Lee off easy after 
Gettysburg on a ten-minute talk in his tent with a Jesuit. 
No better are the statements as tothe Roman Catholic 
view of Protestant marriages and the doctrive of 
the priests’ al legiance to the State. As to the latter, this 
position has been denied so often and so frankly as to make 
it look like an aggravation of injury with insult to ask for 
itsidenial again. As to the validity of Protestant marriages 
we do not ourselves see how a Roman Catholic, who holds 
marriage to bea sacrament and the sacraments to be the 
peculiar possession of the Roman Catholic Church, 
can look upon a Protestant marriage as possessing 
every quality which is requisite to its fulfilling 
all the terms of the Roman Catholic definition. But 
this lacks much of making this author’s statement true 
that Rome holds all persons wedded by the Protestant 
rite co be living in adulterous relations. A conclusive 
test on this point is the Roman Catholic practice with 
regard to converts (or perverts), to their faith, wedded by 
the Protestant rite. Dothey remarry such converts, or do 
they treat their children as illegitimate ? For ourselves, we 
cannot go into this campaign for Protestant truth and 
Protestant freedom with such a load to carry as the Rev. 
John F. Christian. If any palliation of such conspicu- 
ous unfairoess as that named above is possible, it is to be 
found in the uufairness and misrepresentation which blot 
several important parts of the revision of The Faith of 
our. Fathers, by Cardinal Gibbons. The Forty-seventh 
Kdition of this work lies before us. (John Murphy & Co. 
$1.00.) It is said to be carefully revised as well as enlarged. 
We find no fault with the distinguished Archbishop for 
saying the very best he can for his Church in arguing for 
the primacy of Peter, the power of the keys, the validity 
of the sacraments and the succession; for purgatory, in- 
dulgences, the infallibility of the Pope, or even the in- 
vocation of saints and the less important parts of 





Roman Catholic belief. But when it comes to the 
comparison of Roman Catholic and _ Protestant 
persecutions, to apologies for the St. Bartholomew 


massacre, for the Inquisition, the butcheries in the Nether- 
lands and in Spaia, aod to the attempt to place the New 
England Puritans on thesame plane with the [nquisition, 
we lay down the book in despair. As to Maryland, it is 
not necessary to thrash over that old straw. The facts are 
too well known; and they do not leave the Roman Catho- 
lics in the exclusive possession of the honors of founding 
religious liberty in that colony. Whyis itif the Roman 
Catholic Church is the pioneer of freedom and free in- 
stitutions that at their first appearance,the world over, free 
institutions have had this Church to oppose them ? It was 
so in France. It isso nowin Italy. Cardinal Gibbons, in 
this volume, denies the power or right of the people in the 
late Papal States to choose their rulers or toact on the form 
of government they are tohave, He accepts the legend of 
Constantine’s deed of gift to the Pope, and on that uncer- 
tain basis proceeds to tie up the population of those States 
in a perpetual political thraldom to the Pope. He says 
that Constantine having given them to the Pope in trust 
for the Catholic Church, there they must stay until the 
whole Church surrenders its interest. With a very 
great sense of gratified relief we turn from this volume to 
a new edition of Our Christian Heritage, by the same emi- 
nent author. (John Murphy & C»., Baltimore. $1.00.) 
This work was originally published, we believe, in 1889. 
In it the Cardinal places himself on the high plane of 











nary, at St. Paul. The’more 
important portions of the 
collection are republished 
unchanged, and were no- 
ticed in our editicen, June 
13th, 1895. America or 
Rome, Which? By Jobn T. 
Christian, A.M., D.D. (Bap- 
tist Book Concern. Louis- 
ville, Ky. $1.00.) We hope 
that among the four otber 
books of which Dr. Cbris- 
tian proclaims himself au- 
thor on the title-page of 
the present volume there is 
at least one better than 
the volume before us,which, 
so far as any infinence it: 
may have on Roman Catho- 
lies goes, is utterly wmis- 
chievous; and mainly for 
the reason that no confi- 
dence can be placed in the 
author’s statements, many 
of which areso wild and 
reckless as to justify an as- 
suioption as to the others. 
On page 87, for example, 
we find the old slander that 
71 per cent. of the Irish 
enlisted in the army prom- 
ptly deserted when a let- 
ter from the Pope to Jeffer- 
son Davis, recognizing the 
Confederacy, was promul- 
gated. Any one wishing 
to probe this statement to 
the bottom and know all 
the -facts may do so by aid ! 
of the Editorial entitled 
“False Witness,” in THE 
INDEPENDENT for March 
2ist, 1895, while in our |fis- 
sue for April 4th, of the 
same year, he will find that 
the Pope wrote ne letter 
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catholic Christianity and reasons of truth, 
temperance and righteousness in the spirit 
of truth, temperance and righteousness. 
It is hardly too much to say, as the publish- 
ers do, that were the covers stripped off 
and the authorship unknown the book 
might pass as easily for the product of one 
Confession as of the other. For the Protes- 
_ tant reader there are some parts of the 
evangelical truth which decidedly gain in 
force by the angle at which they are pre- 
sented in this work. Protestantism has 
certainly had an improving influence on 
Roman Catholic theology in all lands where 
the two Confessions have existed side by 
side. The closing chapters of this volume 
are particularly worthy of attention. There 
is muchin the chapter on “ Religion the 
Essential Basis of Civil Society,’’ which re- 
minds us of the old Puritan Pulpit and its 
preaching in New England. 


Matter, Force and Sptrit; or, Sctentific 
Evidence of a Supreme _ Intelligence. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00.) The un- 
known author of this monograph starts 
with the praiseworthy intention of point- 
ing out some of the furdamental truths of 
faith which have been strengthened by the 
progress of science. His general argument 
is an expansion of the proposition that the 
idea of God as spirit is inseparable from 
that of matter, and that the conception to 
which all science leads up is that of aco- 
existence in which the uviverseis presented 
as external expressionof the Divine Being. 
The corciusion reached is best de-cribed in 
his own words (p. 33): 


* We find the energy of matter, under the 
great Jaw of gravitation, unable to perpetuate 
the life and vitality of nature. And no onewill 
for an instant suppose. that matter could of it- 
self divest itself of one law of action, and as- 
sume another. We are driven to the alterna- 
tive and conclusion, then, that, unless the great, 
laws of the conservation of energy, and of grav- 
itation, are misty nothings. Divine agency must, 
from period to period, move within the infinite 
depths to resuscitate matter to life and purpose. 
Thus under the laws of science, considering 
matter as a whole, a vast aggregate, we are led 
by her ways, to universal spirit, without whose 
direction, ma'tterand its lawsare naught. And 
upon the dizzy higbts to which we have been 
conducted, we have the most sublime concep- 
tion, overshadowing ail others, of a Supreme 
Ruler of the universe.” 


It is not altogether clear what is meant in 
this passage by ‘‘ universal spirit’; but it is 
capable of a definition which relieves the 
passage of pantheistic meaning. Later on 
the author is not equaily satisfactory and 
seems to involve himself in what from a 
philosophical pvint of view we should call 
distinct pintheism, and as such liable tu the 
objections which have broken down panthe- 
ism as a system of philosophy. The au- 
thor’s clesing chapter, his remarks on 
thought transference, on spiritualism, 
spiritual phenomena as psychic and the 
- evolution of religion and religious leaders 
indicate the same general position. 


Volume VIII of Garden and Forest comes 
to usin a neat volume, including the week- 
ly numbers for 1895 and without the adver- 
tising pages. Altho published in this city, 
only the name of Prof. Charles S. Sargent, 
of Harvard College, Director of the Arnold 
Arboretum, appears on the title-page as its 
conductor, Yet the active manager here is 
Mr. William A. Stiles, who is one of our 
Park Commissioners. Ax might be expected 
from such men the magazineis one of unu- 
sual and special value. A great deal of 
attention is given to forestry and to the 
proper conduct and decoration of parks, 
public grounds and highways. While the 
most valuable novelties are described, the 
old-fashioned and well-known trees and 
shrubs yeceive their full valuation. High 
principles are maintained as to municipal 
art as against finical and crazy decorations. 
Among the specially valuable features 
which we have observed from week to week 
are W. Watson’s letters from the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, which give everything of 
fresh value, with a picture of what is nota- 
ble week by week, and letters from the 
Arnold Arboretum and the botanical gar- 
dens of Cambridge, Washington, St. Louis 
and elsewhere. The needs of the man or 
woman who can cultivate only a small bit 
of ground are not neglected, and we have 
read with no little interest the communica- 
tions of J. N. Gerard, who is an authority 
on irises and other bulbs, E. O. Orpet and 
other experts in fluriculture. There is an 
exactness about the whole editing of the 
work which sbows the hand of skilled bota- 
nists. The press work and the illustrations 
leave very little to desire. Itwould be diffi- 
cult to find a mure valuable journal to put 
in the hand of those who are interested in 
the culture of flowers or trees, or in land- 
scape art. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Letters on Baptism. By the Rev. Ed- 
mund B. Fairfield, D.D. (Congregational 
S. S. and Publishing Society.) We have 
never regarded the mode of Baptism as 
one of the weightier points of the law, and 
are for ourselves satisfied to practice the 
rite by sprinkling on the basis of the argu- 
ment as put by the late Dean Stanley, that 
the change from immersion to sprinkling 
was one of those cases in which, with the 
spread of the Church into cold countries, 
mercy prevailed over sacrifice. Dr. Fair- 
field puts the matter on far stronger 
grounds, where, if his view be correct, the 
freedom to practice immersion, if one prefer, 
is transformed into a rigorous rule of prac- 
tice by immersion only. Dr. Fairchild’s 
argument is the old ove carried out with 
the more copious illustrations furnished by 
the advance modern scholarship. Their 
combined forces do not seem to us to shake 
the fact that primitive baptism was prac- 
ticed by immersion, tho they may show 
that it was also practiced in other way=, and 
by doing this shake the Baptist position as 
a rigorous law. It would be difficult by argu- 
ments of the kind used in this book to set 
aside the historical evidence that baptism 
was usually practiced in primitive times 
by immersion, tho with the example of Pen- 
tecost before us it is difficult to believe that 
there were no variations from this method. 
Dr Fairchild’s book is very effective as a 
plea for liberty, tho, as an argument for 
union on the rigorous basis of baptism by 
immersion, we should have our scruples, 
His whole book is at the fnrvhest possible 
remove from the ordinary baptismal dis- 
cussion which, to be thoroughly in char- 
acter, should have every drop of sap or 
juice wrung out of it and be as dry as the 
sxund with which Tertu'llian, we believe, 
maintained it migbt in case of necessity be 
performed, instead of water. 


The Messages to the Seven Enthroned 
Churches of Asia. Being the Inauqural of 
the Enthroned King. A Beacon on Qriental 
Shores. By tbe Rev. Thomas Marpy. D.D., 
LL.D. (Presbyterian Beard of Publica- 
tion and Sunday-School Work. $2.00.) The 
Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, in a Prefatory note, 
“heartily commends this voluve to the 
careful study of mini-ters and members 
of the Church of Christ.” Itis an elaborate 
illu-tration and expository study of the 
message to the seven churcbes of Asia, con- 
tained in the first thiee chapters of the 
Apocalypse. It does not enter upon the ex- 
position of the seals, the trumpets and the 
bowls contained in the following sixteen 
chapters. The author's aim is to interpret 
these messages to the seven churches of Asia 
asthe first messages of the Risen Lord to bis 
churches in their contact with and struggle 
against Paganism, or, in the words of Dr. 
Murphy,as the “Inaugural of the Enthroned 
Kipg,” and as such designed for all time. 
That there is some rketorical exaggera- 
tion in this expression is self evident when 
we reflect on the probable date of the 
Apocalypse as compared with the Epistles 
of St. Paul. Thereis, however, a great deal 
of valuable illustration and exposition in 
Dr. Murphy’s reverent study of these mes- 
sages of the Ri-en Lord to theseven churches, 
He has made a wide and suggestive study 
of the field, throwing light on it from every 
source and bringing out the permanent 
truth and warnivgs, as well as their more 
transient application. The author’s style 
is direct, simple and popular. 


The Story of Marcus Whitman. Early 
Protestant Missions in the Northwest. By 
the Rev. J. G. Craighead, DD. (Presbyte-. 
rian Board of Publication and Sabbath- 
School Work Poailadelphia.) The story 
of Dr. Marcus Whitman, his mission work 
and how he saved Oregon to the United 
States, has been told by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Barrows, in his ‘“‘ History of Oregon in 
the State Series,” and told so fully and 
effectively that we cannot imagine that he 
or his fellow-laborers and martyrs need 
anything more to vindicate them or their 
work, except that such a history cannot be 
repeated too often. Dr. Craighead has 
studied its details with close atteation, and 
does not allow the harrowing details of Dr. 
Whitman’s massacre to overthrow his 
sense of historic justice; nor the romantic 
features of the colonization of the Willa- 
mette Valley to run away with his sobriety. 
The case, as made out in this volume, lies 
about equally against the Jesuit mission- 
aries and the Hudson Bay Company, with 
this difference, that the Jesuits were the 
nearer agents in the bloody business, and 
have never been able to satisfy the impar- 
tial publicthat they might not have stopped 
the cruel work, orat least relieved it of its 
subsequent atrocities. Why Dr. Craighead 
should beso scant in his allusions to Dr. 
William Barrows, and so shy of meationing 


him, we cannot imagine, especially as he is 
certainly acquained with his work and 
speaks in high terms of a general review of 
the history published by Dr. Barrows in 
one of the journals. The little book is 
more thanatribute to Dr. Whitman. It is 
also the opening of a dark pagein the re- 
ligious history of the Northwest, and 
shows what we owe to the missions planted 
there. 


The History of Oratory, fromthe Age of 
Pericles to the Present Time. By Lorenzo 
Sears, L.H.D.. Professor in Brown Univer- 
sity. (S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. $1 50.) 
This manual is a piece of work wel: done, 
and, besides that, one that needed to be done. 
We have notbing to take its place in acad- 
emy, high school or college work. It does 
not contain the great examples of oratory, 
nor any selections from them, neither in 
the original nor in translatious, the trans- 
latiops would be virtually useless, and the 
originals would have to be in several lan- 
guages, while the author was hardly at 
liberty to assume his readers acquainted 
with more than one. His aim has, there- 
fore, been to introduce them to the history 
of oratory, to point out its acbievements, 
the principles on which it developed, its 
fluctuations and what caused them and, 
finally, to give some studies of the best 
American examples. His plan requires 
him to begin with the earliest examples, to 
trace the evolution through the various 
Greek schools,Roman examples and Patris- 
tic Christian oratory to its medieval de- 
velopment. Taking a new start at the 
Reformation we [ollow itagain through the 
French Revolution to the great age of 
Enyzlish eloquence, to the early oratory of 
the American colonies and thence, as we 
have already said, to three or four chapters 
on the great Americanexamples. The book 
is provided with a sufficient index, but in 
the table of Contents the paging of the 
chapters is very inconveniently omitted. 


Selections from Carlyle. Edited by Henry 
W. Boynton, M.A..iostructor in English in 
Pbillips Academy, Andover, Mass. (Allyn. 
& Bacon, Boston. 75 cents.) Thesesele>- 
tions are intended to include material ade- 
quate for the study of Carlyle in his earti- 
ess and in his most fruitful period. The 
author has given bis selections entire, as far 
as possible, tho at the cost of having to re- 
dunce their number. We doubt whether 
some of the space taken by the article on 
Croker'’s edition of Boswell’s *‘ Life of Jobn- 
son” would not be better given to extracts 
from *‘ Sartor Resartus,” and the * French 
Revolution.” Browning as a Philo- 
sophicaland Religious Tercher. By Henry 
Jones, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow and of St. Andrews. 
(Macmillan & Co. $2.25.) Ino the five years 
since it was published this work has passed 
to its third edition. It starts with the as- 
sumption that the task which Browning 
set himself was something that was under- 
taken by Goethe in ‘‘ Fanst,” to present in 
poetic form atbeory or philosophy of life 
which should solve its great contradictions. 

. Professor Jones, for his task, attempts to 
show what Bruwning’s philosopby of life is. 
He shows how it issued in optimism, and 
what Browning’s optimism was, his solu- 
tion of the problem of evi] and theory of the 
failure of knowledge, with the conclusion he 
reache’ that the immanence of God givesa 
basis for infinite moral progress and an 
optimistic view of life. 





Irenics and Polemics, with Sundry Es- 
says in Church History. By Leonard 
Woolsey Racon. (The Christian Literature 
Co., New York. $1.50.) The Essays which 
compose this volume have been collected 
from the magazines or reviews in which 

_they were published at various times dur- 
ing the past ten or twenty years. They are 
written with a pen as sharp as wit can 
make it, and in the fine literary style which 
Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon seems to have 
at his command on all occasions. No one 
need complain of dulness when he is pro- 
vided with three such papers as ‘‘ How the 
Rev. Dr. Stone Bettered His Situation” 
by forsaking the Protestant Episcopal 
for the Roman Catholic Church: ‘* Two 
Sides to a Saint,” a caustic review of cer- 
tain recent attempts to glorify St. Francis 
de Sales: and the “ Review of the Life of 
Wiuliam Lloyd Garrison ” by his sons,to say 
nothing of a half-dozen more which, on the 
basis of a critical judgment, must be pro- 
nounced just as good. 


The January number of the Educational 
Review contains among its other valuable 
papers one of more thau usual importance 
by Prof. Thomas R. Price, on ‘‘ Language 
and Literature and their Connection in 
Practical Education.” This paper is drawn 
out by way of protest against the conten- 
tion of Mr. J. C. Collins, in the Nineteenth 
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Century for February last, that in t 
teaching of literature there should be no 
commingling of “grammatical and ver- 
bal” comment with exposition of the re- 
lations of the literary text to “history, 
philosophy and to awsthetics.” From a 
writer on the teaching of literature of so 
much distinction, and coming from such a 
school of English as Oxford, such a note as 
this is not at allreassuring. Professor Price 
naturally sees in it a step back toward that 
arid, aimless and futile study of liserature, 
the oppression of which lay so long and 
heavy on our college and higher school 
courses. Professor Price holds that a sound 
literary discipline must advance on the 
two lines of grammatical and verbal study, 
combined with exposition of the text as 
literature in its relations to history, pbi- 
losophy and esthetics. We commend his 
paper to all students and teachers of litera- 
ture. 


Leo the Great, Gregory the Great. (The 
Christian Literature Company, New York. 
$1.00) This is Volume XII in the Second 
Series of the ‘‘ Select Library of Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers,” published under the 
general editorial supervision of the late 
Professor Schaff and of Dr. Wace, Principal 
of King’s ColJlege, London. It contains, 
first, ‘‘ The Letters and Sermons of Leo the 
Great, Bishop of Rome,” transiated, with 
introduction, notes and indices, by the 
Rev. Charles Lett Feltoe, M.A., Late Fel- 
low of Clark College, Cambridge; and, 
second *‘The Book of Pastoral Rule and 
Selected Epistles, of Gregory the Great, 
Bishop of Rome,” translated, with inotro- 
duction, notes and indices, by the Rev. 
James Barnaby, D.D., vicar of Northalier- 
ton, Yorkshire, England. 


Lafayette College publishes the <Ad- 
dresses Delivered at a Celebration in Honor 
of Prof. Francis A. March, LL.D, L.H.D., 
of Lafayette College, October 24th, 1895. 
These were delivered on the uccazion of the 
fifcieth anniversary of Professor March’s 
graduation from Amherst College and the 
fortieth anniversary of bis co: nection with 
Lafayette College.. We have already spoken 
of the occasion and of the honor so well 
deserved by the most distinguished of our 
now living philologists. Toe bibliography 
of Professor March’s writings covers 195 
numbers, in which we are very glad to see 
a good many articles printed in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. 


We cannot commend Cecil Raynor’s com- 
pilation, The Spinster’s Scrip, for its philos- 
ophy, but we can for its fua, It is an arm- 
ful of the world’s merrymaking, at the 
expense of married folk, put into the com- 
mon form ofa diary of verses for the year. 
We note that the author bas made great 
gleanings from George Meredith. Perhaps 
the brightest thing in it is the selection for 
January 13th, from 1Stmuell7:10: ‘Give 
me a mun, that we may fight together.’’ 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) 


Dodd, Mead & Co. publish an interesting 
collection of four stories by R. D. Black- 
more ur der the title of Slain by the Doones, 
and Other Stories. (New York. $1 25.) Tne 
first, which gives name to the series, is ap- 
parently a fragment from the Lorna 
Doone cycle. Of the others ‘‘Crocker’s 
Hole” is a tale to delight the Isaak Wal- 
tons of all ages. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


MEssrs. T. Y. CROWELL & CO. are print- 
ing the fortieth thousand of Miss Anna 
Robertson Brown’s little book in which 
she tells young women ** What is Worth 
While.” 


....“'Stephen: A Soldier of the Cross,”’ is 
the title of a historical novel by Florence 
M. Kingsley, author of ‘*‘ Titus,” of which 
more than a million copies were sold Jast 
year. This new story will be published by 
Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. 





....-Among the more important works to 
be published very soon by Harper & 
Brothers are the third and fourth volumes 
of the “‘ Memoirs of Barras,” and the second 
volume of Curtis’s ‘‘ Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States.”’ 


...-In the February St. Nicholas Mrs. 
Christine Terhune Herrick publishes an 
illustrated article about Charles Dana Gib- 
son and his wonderful paper cutting when 
only eight years old. The reprodactions of 
some of his spirited silhouets are interest- 
ing. ~ 

....G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for 
immediate publication “ Regeneration: A 
Reply to Max Nordau,” by an author who 
prefers to publish his work anonymously. 
The introduction is supplied by Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Col- 
lege. . 
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..Among Macmillan & Co’s announce- 
mests are a work on “Social Interpreta- 
tions of the Principles of Mental Develop- 
ment,” by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, of 
Princeton University, and “ An Outline of 
Psychology,” by Prof. Edward Bradford 
Titchener, of Cornell University. 

..The Scribners announce a new story 
by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, which 
they will publish soon. It will be called 
“A Lady of Quality; Being a most Curious, 
hitherto unknown History, as Related by 
Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, but not Presented to 
the Wor!d of Fashion through the Pages of 
The Tattler.” The story is laid in the time 
of Queen Anne, and is written in the style 
of the period. Another book by Anthony 
Hope, “*Comedies of Courtship,” is an- 
nounced by the same publishers. 


..From the analyses of the Publisher’s 
Cirewar (English) we gather that tbere 
were 5,581 new books and 935 new editions 
(6,516 in all) published last year to be com- 
pared with the 5,300 new books, 1,185 new 
editions (6.48) in all) of 1894. There was a 
fair advance in the number of theological 
and educational works and in those that 
treat of Political and Social Economy or 
Belles Lettres. The number of new his- 
torical and biographical books was greater 
by more than a fourth, while new books of 
poetry and medicine increased almost a 
third. The falling off was slight in novels, 
arts and sciences and year books, but quite 
perceptible in books of travel and law. 


....A second series of Little Journeys 
(this year to the homes of American Au- 
thors) has been begun by the publisbing 
house of G P. Putnam’s Sons. It is edited 
by Mr. Elbert Hubbard, author of last 
year’s Little Journeys. and, with the ex- 
ception of the June pumber in which the 
editor will describe Walt Whitman’s home, 
it will be made up of the papers published 
in 1853 by the late G. P. Putnum under the 
title ‘** Homes of American Authors.” The 
“ Publishers Note’’ whick accompanies the 
first issue ‘‘ Emerson, by George William 
Curtis,’ tells the reader that but two of the 
writers, Parke Godwin and Edward Exerett 
Hale, are now living; but Mr. Hale’s name 
does not appear in the prospectus for the 
year to which the reader is referred. The 
contributors’ names there given, omitting 
Mr. Hubbard’s, are: George William Cur- 
tis, Caroline M. Kirkland, George S. Hil 
lard, Charles F. Briggs, Wiliiam Cullen 
Bryant, Parke Godwin, H. T. Tuckerman 
and George W. Greene. 
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Pivot Words of Seriptar. By the Rev. P. B. 
Power. 746x5, pp. =e New York: Thomas 
Whitteker: ADEE... <scccoasct)scosceschesecne 

Christ and Modern Tubetler. By Randolph H. 
Mc en D.D. 7x5, pp. iv, 146. The same. 
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Drawings by Francis Day and George R. 

Halm. 734x +4, pp. 183. New York, Chicago: 
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The Life of the Lord Jesus. By Mrs. Loutse 
Seymour Houghton. An Aid tothe Study of 
the Gospel History of Jesus Christ. — pp. 
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Chemical_ Experiments, General and Analyti- 
cal. For use with any text-book of chemis- 
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Hebrew Text. Printed in Colera with Notes. 

By J. wepmenece. DD. English ‘Transla- 
+] nd . ». Prince, Ph PD. "ier". Balti- 
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Letters ‘and Verses of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D. Between the Years 1829 and 188!, 
Edited by Rowlana E, Prothero,M.A. 94x", 
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Wandering Heath. —. Studies and 
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a Se os areas ree ae” 

iHARPERS 

WEEKLY. 
SEE THE ISSUE 


FOR FEBRUARY | 


For Results Obtained by the Commis- 
sion Appointed to Investigate the 


KUCHENC 
MASSACRE 
Tllustrated from Photographs 





alzo 
ma An Elaborate Article, Pully Illustrated 
on 
FAIRMOUNT PARK | 
PHILADELPHIA 
And a Lively Article on 
CLUB LIFE OUT WEST 
By JULIAN RALPH 
10 cts aCopy. On All "ews-stands 











STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PaRiIs Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Stati Imported Nevel- 
ties, Leather Goode ed 


Union Square 36 East 14th Street New York 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Heredity and Chris- 
tian Problems 


The Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


** We think this the best study of hered- 
ity from the Christian standpoint that 
has been issued.”— Zion’s Herald. 





‘*There is many a chapter for reflection 
in ‘Heredity and Christian Problems,’ by 
Amory H. Bradford. . . . Its style is 
clear, its arguments often brilliant, and 
his deductions worthy of respect.”—Bos- 
ton Traveller. 

‘‘In this field Dr. Bradford has been 
a student for many years, and has found 
it fruitful for his work as a Christian, 
What he has gath 
ered he has here given to parents, educa- 
tors, reformers, as a help in the grave 
the 


pastor, and teacher. 


problems of the home, the school, 
common life of men.”—The Outlook. | 

“The really fine and characteristic 
feature in all these chapters and in the 
scheme of reform presented by Dr. Brad- 
ford is his faith in Christianity as a 
divine and spiritual power in the world, 
set to operate along the lines of certain 
intelligent methods. Repeatedly in this 
volume we are warned off the ground of 
exclusive reliance on any one method of 
reform, and called back to the broader 
principles of divine Chri-tianity.”—Jnde- 
pendent. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 
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EDUCATION. 


PUBLIC LECTURES is the Chapel of the 
Union Le my | 
— will be eacrics on the ‘following days, at 8:15 
M., on 
Rebseary A 
D.D., on * Practical Preaching.” 
ruary 19th.—The Kev. F. W. Gunsaulus, D. 
subject  } "ad announced. Monday, March 16th.— 
‘The Rev Aitkin, on “ Winning Souls 
ON CHURCH UNITY. — February eth .—The 
ithe oie Bishop Henry C. Potter, v._D,LL.D., on 
he Chicago-Lembeth Articles.” Monday, March 
2d.—The Rev. Bishop Jobn F. Horst. D.T L.D 
“Irenic Movements Since the eabenatae. - 
day, March 9%t.—Tne Kev. Amory H. Bradtord, D.D., 
on * The Unity of the Spirit, a World-wide Necessi- 
ty.” Amission free, without Ticket. 
For the bigher educa- 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. for eee rsomen, 


Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
s<atipg. Classica! and general course of study ; also, 
reparutory and ortional. Year commences Sept. - 
1895. Apply to Miss Ipa C. ALLEN, -Prin.., -Bras ford, Mass. 


The Leading Conservatory of America 


Cart FagLten, 
























IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURN/ SHIN 


BRANT PAPIDS. MICH. 





FILES AND BINDERS. 





We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 


bers, postpaid, for $1.00, 
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s@SPECIAL-.c1 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Until further notice any sub- 
scriber, on renewing his or her 
subscription, may send us 
the names of one or more new 
subscribers with a remittance at 
$2.00 a year for EACH name, new 
and old. 

It will be seen that this is a 
most 


ear Hxtraordinary Offer, = 


We ask every subscriber and 
friend to take advantage of this 
SPECIAL offer and secure for 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time reduce the cost of his 
own subscription—one third. 

If every present subscriber 
will promptly act, he or she will 
not only save a dollar but each 
who joins will save a dollar 
also. 2 

t@ At least one NEw subscri- 
ber with one old one, at two dol- 
lars each, must accompany every 
order or it will not be accepted. 
More new names may be added 
on the same teims, viz., two dol- 
lars each; but they must be all 
new names. Every letter must 
have four dollars or more in it— 
in case more than one new sub- 
sc.iber is sent. No renewals of 
oid subscriptions will be ac- 
cepted at the two-dollar rate un- 
less at least one new name for 
each is sent with it. 


What present 4 more valua- 





t@ See that your minister has 
a copy for a year of the largest, 
ablest and best religious and 
family paper published in the 
whole country.-2 
it will be worth to him five 

times that amount. 

t#@The monthly symposiums 
alone are worth a yeat’s sub-- 
scription. 

&"No other religious paper 
furnishes such full reports of 
reat religious meetings as THE 
NDEPENDENT.-#1 


Accept our new terms. 
t@Ten thousand subscribers, 
at least, should be added to our 
subscription list on the low 
terms now offered.-& 


Now is the time to act. 

t@Every present subscriber 
can save a dollar by taking ad- 
vantage of our new terms; i. e., 
by sending his or her renewal 
with one or more new subscrip- 
tions at the rate of $2.00 a year 
for EACH NAME.~#2 


Save a dollar. 

t# Present subscribers, whose 
subscriptions are not out, can 
have their subscriptions ex- 
tended on the new terms given 
above.-€1 

t#A dozen new subscribers 
in every town can easily be ab- 
tained on the extraordinary 
terms now offered, viz., $2.00 a 
year EACH,-~@3 

t@ Any person, on application 
by letter or postal card, will be 
furnished, free of charge, SAMPLE 
corres of the paper for use in 


obtaining new subscribers, 
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Sinancial. 


THE BOND ISSUE AND THE 
MONEY MARKET. 


EVER since it became evident that an- 
other issue of Government bonds was in- 
evitable, New York bankers have been 
somewhat anxious as to the effect of the 
taking out of the market sco large an 
amount as $100,000,000, even tho, as now 
arranged, this is spread over a period of 
four months at the option of the buyer. 

Even in times of great peace and general 
quiet in financial circles the absorption by 
the Treasury of such an amount of money 
would bring about quite alittle stringency 
iD money, unless it were tu occur at a 
time when general trade was extremely 
contracted and money a drug at all the 
** reserve” cities in the country—i.e., Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and soon. Just now, un- 
fortunately, it occurs at a time when just 
the contrary is the case. Trade, it is true, 
is contracted everywhere; but it is con- 
tracted only because retailers are every- 
where supplied. The jobbers and large 
merchants have heavy stocks of goods on 
hand and need a good deal of money to 
carry them, because they cannot sell to 
retailers. They are solvent enough ; their 
assets are large, but they are, of their very 
nature, not easily realizable ; consequent- 
ly they need money to carry them until 
they can dispose of them. This is the 
case with practically the whole commer- 
cial and mercantile community in this 
country at the present time. Consequent- 
ly the banks, not merely of New York, 
but all over the United States, find that 
the loans to mercantile houses practically 
cannot be paid off just when the money 
would be most useful. 

The effect of this is naturally to drive 
the smaller banks to the large banks for 
money, either by withdrawal of deposits 
oronloan. The country banks endeavor 
to get the Chicago banks or the New 
York banks, according as to where they 
have connection, to rediscount the mer- 
cantile paper that they—the country 
banks—have bought from the merchants. 
This is customarily done, by the New 

“York banks and by the Chicago banks 
more particularly. Hence the strain is 
shifted from the country banks to the 
banks in the reserve cities. 

Practically, the strain centers on New 
York. The country banks draw on Chi- 
cago and Chicago draws on New York ; 
the country banks draw on Boston, on 
Philadelphia, and Boston and Philadel- 
phia draw at once on New York ; every- 
thing comes back to New York in the long 
run. 

Now the country banks are desirous of 
bidding for bonds. Some few of them 
have the gold to pay for them ; most have 
not; practically all of them have to look 
to New York for it. Not merely is this 
the case, but many banks are requesting 
their New York correspondents to finance 
their bids altogether—i. e., provide the 
money to pay for the bonds and provide 
it in gold. Some of these country banks 
have even instructed their correspondents 
to draw the gold from the Treasury on 
legal tenders. Of course the New York 
banks cannot possibly do this on any- 
thing like the scale that the country banks 
seem to want it done, because it would 
leave them without the means of bidding 
for themselves or their other customers. 

Besides the commercial depression and 
stringency the panic that arose last month 
from the Venezuela message brought a 
tremendous strain on credit of all kinds, 
so that money for Stock Exchange pur- 
poses was extremely difficult to obtain at 
one time, even on good collateral and at 
call. Now it can only be had ‘on time” 
for long periods and on good collateral. 
Very few time loans for less than four 
months are being made and those only at 
6¢, in most cases with a commission. 

It is evident, therefore, that the New 
York banks have rather a troublesome 
task before them in financiering the pay- 
ments for the new bonds. They are, 
however, making very careful prepara- 
tions for the payment, and are concen- 
trating their resources. For some time 
past they have bought little or no com- 

mercial paper, and have simply supplied 


THE 


INDEPENDENT 





the imperative wants of customers of 
whose solvency and strength there is not 
the least question. Theextensive liquida- 
tion of securities in Wall Street has min- 
imized the demand for money from that 
quarter, and the dulness of business on 
the Stock Exchange has given money in 
the Street an easy appearance. The local 
banks are losing heavily in deposits of 
country banks, and report balances carried 
by out-of-town banks at New York as 
much below the average. Chicago is hav- 
ing the same experience with the banks 
within a radius of two or three hundred 
miles around Chicago. 

On the other hand, there are one or two 
things that should help them in some de- 
gree. In the first place, there is an im- 
mense amount of floating cash—gold and 
& greenbacks”—in New York City, which 
does not appear in the holdings of the 
banks. The safe deposit vaults, at this 
moment, probably contain more gold than 
has ever been in them since 1879. An 
immense amount of ‘‘greenbacks” has 
been withdrawn from the circulation by 
the premium that has been paid. This 
gold and legal tender currency will be 
brought out when payment has to be 
made for bonds. Again, it is understood 
that foreign subscriptions to the issue will 
be large, no less than thirty millions of 
the issue being expected to -be taken by 
Germany alone. This will relieve the 
money market from the necessity of pro- 
viding so much money. Quite a little 
gold,moreover, has been already imported, 
and is held outside the banks, awaiting 
the notice of allotment of bonds. 

On the whole, while constderable tight- 
ness must be expected for some time to 
come in the money market, it would not 
be surprising if the payments for the loan 
proved to beeasier than many people now 
expect. It may easily happen that the 
preparations which have been made and 
are being made now by the banks will 
prove to be more than sufficient. It is to 
be hoped that this will be the result. 


> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


THE close of the week witnessed much 
abatement of the apprehensions and ex- 
citement which have so demoralized 
business during the last month. This was 
largely due to the more pacific state 
which international complications have 
lately assumed. The prospective success 
of the new loan was also an important 
aid in restoring confidence; while still 
another help to confidence was the cau- 
tious policy of the banks which have been 
gradually enforcing the contraction of 
loans necessitated by the bond issue, in- 
stead of putting on the pressure suddenly 
and at the time of severest strain. There 
is no doubt but that this present anticipa- 
tion of stringency by the banks has 
averted more serious trouble. A good 
many complaints have been heard in 
commercial circles about the difficulty of 
securing accommodation from the banks, 
yet the latter had no alternative. Neces- 
sary aid bas not been withheld from 
solvent. concerns, and the large number 
of failures this month ’simply shows how 
many concerns of doubtful strength were 
being carried along, and could not mee: 
their obligations. This increase in the 
number of failures is, of course, to be 
regretted : but weeding out the weaklings 
will eventually leave the situation strong- 
er, and the early anticipation of these 
difficulties has certainly prevented a 
sharper and more severe crisis now. At 
the same time, confidence is not by any 
means fully restored. Tho regaining our 
sepses, we have thus far accomplished 
little more than skaking off the condition 
of panic precipitated by the war scare. 
Congress appears as indifferent as ever 
about the true wants of the country. The 
currency problem, which if not the only 
is certainly by far the most serious draw- 
back, is as far from a solution as ever. 
No remedial legislation is being seriously 
discussed at Washington, and the silver 
forces are daily becoming more and more 
aggressive. By borrowing $100,000,000 
Wwe seem content to put off the day of 
reckoning until another bond issue be- 
comes i -)crative ; meanwhile, S:nators 
and Congressmen continue to trifle with 








all sorts of serious questiors merely for 
political advantage. Congressional indif- 
ference is the most discouraging factor 
of the whole situation, and there is little 
prospect of remedy unless some strong 
pressure is brought to bear at Washington 
from business interests in all parts of the 
country. Economic conditions favor a 
general trade revival. Nothing stands in 
the way but political and financial ills, 
which could be promptly remedied by 
right action. 


The Stock Market was barren of inter- 
est. With the partial revival of confi- 
dence prices showed a moderate advance, 
and there was a general disposition to 
turn from dismal to brighter views of the 
outlook ; a feeling that would quickly be- 
come more pronounced but for the obsta- 
cles already referred to. Everything is at 
present waiting for the bond issue, which 
no doubt will be largely oversubscribed 
for. Whether the results of the so-called 
popular subscription will prove as satis- 
factory as by the syndicate method is still 
a matter of discussion, the preponderance 
of opinion in financial circles being, of 
course, in favor of the latter course. 
Witbin a week the results will be known, 
and the effects of preparation seem to 
have already exerted their full influence 
upon the money market, as reflected in 
the easier rates for both time money and 
commercial paper. Foreign bids for the 


loan are not expected to be large, 
and rumor has it that such bids 
will be at low figures; but the 


rapid subsidence of the war fever may 
draw better offers from foreign bankers 
than were possible two or three weeks 
ago. The most encouraging feature in 
the whole situation is the persistent re- 
covery in railroad earnings. In the second 
week of January 75 roads reported gains 
of nearly 15% over last year, and for the 
first week of January 84 roads report- 
ed an improvement of 7}¢. A year ago 
earnings were about the bottom notch, 
and traffic was impeded by severe weather; 
but the continuity and extent of these 
gains demonstrate the reality of reviving 
tendencies. The increases are greatest on 
the Granger and far Western systems ; 
but several of the Eastern lines—notably 
Pennsylvania, which is a representative 
property—show encouraging gains, gross 
and net, for December. Depression 
seems greatest at the East, where 
the financial disturbances have been 
most keenly felt, It remains to be 
seen how business will recover from the 
shock lately received. The coal trade is 
still in unsatisfactory shape, but such 
earnest efforts are being made by both 
anthracite and bituminous managers to 
check overproduction that some advan- 
tage to the companies ought to follow. 
Foreign Exchange is still in an abnormal 
condition, gold moving both to and from 
the United States. Rates are firm, and the 
available supplies of bills are quickly ab- 
sorbed. Money rates ruled easier. Call 
loans averaged 4%, and time money at 6¢ 
for four to six months. Commercial 
paper is quoted as 6@8¢ for really good 
names, 60 to 90 day bills receivable. 
Loans contracted about $6,000,000 during 
the week, making a total shrinkage of 
over $30,000,000 during the last five 
weeks. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Jan. 25. Jan. 18. Increase. 
LORDS .cccc.ccce $447,859,900 $453,958,200 *86,098,390 
Specle ....0..c000 76, 160,909 73,610,500 2,553,410 
Legal tenders... 83,952,890 81,836,000 2,116,800 
Deposits ....+.- + 489,740,800  492,403,80)  *2,663,000 
Circulation...... 13,810,500 13,923,40) *112,900 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 











Specie .......006 - $76,160,900 $73,610,590 $2,550,400 
Legal tenders.... 83,952,800 81,836,000 2,116,800 
Total reserve.. $160,113,700  $155,446,500 $4,667,200 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 122,435,200 123,100,950 *665,750 
Sarp, reserve.. €37,673,50) $32,345,550 $5,332,950 
*Decrease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


Jan. 2th, 1895—Surplus............cccccese-ooe $45,880,450 | 
Jan. 27th, 1894—Surplus..............ceceesseeee 109,043,000 
Jan. Wth, 1893—Surplus..........ccceeecccesees 23, 143,300 
Jan. 30th, 1892—Surplus.,...............eeeeeeeee 36,020,900 
Jan. 3ist, 1891—Surplus ................esececeee 2941,125 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were steady, closing 
as follows : 


7 Asked. 


$50,000 4s, Registered, 1935. beecepes consteces 114% 
$25,00) 4s, Coupon. 1925...........ceeeeeeee 11% 


~ CITY BANK STOCES, 
[he following table gives the last quo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 









Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMETICB....0.ccccccccccssccee 325 300 — 
American Exchange....... 170 170 175 
BOWETY....cecccccccceeccoees wl 24 455 
BOB WAY....--cecseeccevece 230 230 cove 
‘utchers’ and Drovers’.... 145 20 esee 
Central National........... Lo 16 wo 
Chase National. ............ bs) 5u0 oan 
CRAGRAER. cccccccccce -2 cece 325 nein 350 
CROMICAL........0-ceeeeee oe 4,206 4,000 eens 
WEF occccccce coccce coccccoses 462 U0 iene 
Citizens’ . 13 eves 138 
Columbia Bu on eons 
Commerce 206 me 215 
Continental 1304 125 “meh 
Corn Exchang a3 P=1 1) esos 
Bast River..... 138 Lu 150 
Eleventh Ward 275 200 oes 
PALER..ccccccese 320 aeen 
Fifth Avenoe..... eee 8,280 2,700 
First National....... .....- wd 4.700 ams 
First National of 8S. I...... L634 12u Lsu 
Fourteenth Street.......... 170 170 ones 
Fourth National............ 13: 132 ann 
Peanklin ..000 rccces scccce 4106-10... ales 
Gallatin National.... ..... De tie $lU 
Garfield National..... ..... lw Suu 325 
German American........- 11s ove Zu 
German Exchange........- 360 Ub ‘ 
Germania. ...0..-seeeerseeee duu duu 29 

73} ii My 

30 320 

eine itu 

a Sou 

13J aS 

lis ms 

tly li 

owu os 

wi we 

20) eee 

lot eee 

eee lov 

ove sz 

130 136 

lw ese 

i 3 

abs iu 

lla ne 

uw oe 

3 13) ‘ 

b 25d sie 

New York County...... sooo | OW asJ “ioe 
New Yoru Nat. Exchange, lus Ww eA) 
New York Produce Ex... leu var. er 
NAMUMd..ccccccccccccoces socece ui ibs oe 
Nineveenth Ward...... ... 145 12 Ibu 
North America. .....+..++0+ 140 135 
OFIONtAl.....0 sscerccccvveres 200 nie PX) 
PacifiC.......000 sevee -ceeee. 137 iso 20d 

Park..cc scccccscccccrevcceres site 2a) re 
PeOple’s...cccccccceesccvccece ay m cre 
PHODLE ....0-cccccceceressees tus 103 Wo 
Repablic.. . Ls lbs aye 
Seaboard National . TU) loi a 
Second National... ........ dou ae 439 
Saventh National........... ilda id it 
Shoe and Leather.......... 90 924% 100 
BAKUM...cccccce c-cve ccvcvcce bla Wy ae 
Southern National oes ual luv iW 
State of New York Lie tus 12 
Third National...........+0. iva luo wane 
Tradesmen’s........0+-++0.. BS) w ly2 
Twelfth Ward........6.-+. 125 ges is 
IRIN, .ccccecscccvecccesen.ce 1924 185 aus 
Union Square....... + s+ 1v5 oT ane 
United States National.... 17 lio — 
Western National......... uw ilu ie 
WESt Side .,.ccccccccceccees escs wa ove 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. I, Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 


Last When due 
Name of Co.— Div. (and payable. ne Ask’d. 
Am. BK Note Uo.. sed » S.|qQ. Ml. Dec., v5... 403¢ ms 
",C «+ 3% 
rred 
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Pal. Var Uo.. .. 8 pe. an. miahig sis a 

W.Union Beef Co..... 134| November, %... 14 8 

Mi UOMTy) 2. | ccs adccase s0see 18 

do. erred....... #ea|M.&N., Nov. %iz2 7 
*And interest, 
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January 30, 1896 


BANK STOCES. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing January 25th, were as follows : 


veereceeeee. 2% | State of New York.. 1114 
her arte A pecan sient 20 «| Western.............. 110 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The market for both sterling and Con- 
tinental bills was dull and steady to firm 
in tone. 

Messrs. Brown Brothers & C »., quote ac- 
tual rates as follows: 


Sixty UAYS...++ «+++ © cecccces -ceee 4.8734-8 
Gight.....cceeceeeesee ceeeeeesssereesceseerceres 4.89 
CAb1eS...-seerececereersecscerseosrseeee-sesees 4.89% 
Documentary for PAYMENE.....+.+.-++eeeeeee §.86)4-7_- 
Commercial, 1OMZ....cerceeeeee eeeeeeeeereees 4.87% 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

...-The net earnings of all lines of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for the twelve 
months of 1895, show an increase over 
same period of 1894 of $4,111.698 08. 


.... Work is progressing rapidly on the 
Chicago Drainage Canal, a recent report 
submitted to the trustees of the sanitary 
districts, showing that the work up to 
date amounted to about 75¢ of the whole. 


...-The Chester and Lenoir Railroad 


Company, operating between Lenoir, N.° 


C., and Chester, S. C., is unique as rail- 
ways go for two reasons. This road was 
not included in the reorganization of the 
Richmond and Danville system, as the 
reorganizers thought it would not pay 
operating expenses. It has since that 
time been operated by the stockholders, 
and,’depending almost entirely upon local 
business, has been put on a paying basis. 
Now the road has been voluntarily placed 
in the hands of its President as receiver, 
the object being to get rid of certain ob- 
stacles to its future development, which 
could be accomplished in no other way. 


....A report comes from Washington 
that Coairman Walker of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency will soon intro- 
duce a bill providing, as Mr. Walker 
says: 

“A sure gold redemption with one-third 
less gold than is now visible in the public 
treasuries, andalso a sure guaranty of the 
final payment of every dollar of paper 
money outof the Treasury of the United 
States and a profit to the Treasury and 
banks as well. It proposes, he explains, to 
save $8,000,000 a yeur in interest and to make 
as solid a union of all the banks in the coun- 
try as could be had in a United States Na- 
tional Bank, with all the advantages of 
such a bank, and none of its risks and dis 
advantages.” 

Officers of National Banks are criticising 
the bill severly. 


....John K, Cowen, for many years 
general counsel for the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, was elected its President on 
the 24th inst. One of the ablest corpora- 
ton lawyers in the country, the author of 
tne Railroad Pooling bill, thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, both financial and physical, it 
is generally agreed that the selection is 
an exceedingly wise une. It is given out 
that arrangements have been made with 
a strong syndicate in New York to pro- 
vide for ali the financial requirements of 
the company. it is very earnestly to be 
desired that the affairs of the Baltimore 
and Ohio should now assume better shape, 
and that a highly improved future con- 
dition of affairs may be assured it. 


.-..In addition to the 6% dividend on 
the capital stock and the 30¢ script divi- 
dend of the Commonwealth (Fire) Insur- 
ance Company mentioned last week, in- 
terest of 5g on the outstanding script has 
been declared payable on demand on aud 
after February 18th, 


-.»»The following securities were sold at 
auction : 


$20,000 Peoria and Pekin Union Ry. Co. first 

iiesaemintunond rhea: smmaleaasin tc phair: lil 

$30,000 Mil, L. S. and Western cons. ey 

$4,000 Texas and New Orleaus turst 7%...... 110% 

$5,000 Pennsyivania Co. first 448..........++ 4, 

$10,000 Illinois Central tirct 42..... eisavade - - 10654 
,000 C., M. and St. P. first 5%..............- 


seeeeeeeeee 


000 Crown Point Iron Co. 6%...---.csc0+ s+eee 30 

M00 Tredegar C0.'46. ......ceveceoccces seve +O 
| pny Chateaugay Ure and Iron Cu. 63.......... 

:000 Chesapeake Dry Dock and Cons. Co. first 
$2.00 New River Bridge Uo. first. 6i...........100 


Shares security Sav. and Trust Co., Portland 
. Biookign hee Ogee vob 
? shares GS FES O0..00reeerereee 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Lincoln National Bank hasdeclared 
a quarterly dividend of 2}%, payable Feb- 
ruary Ist, : 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railroad Company has declared a 
dividend of 3}¢ on the preferred stock, 
payable at their office in this city on Feb- 
ruary 20tb. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise i another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Sireet, the coupons due 
February 13t on the following bonds : 

Texas and New Orleans Rd. (Main Line) ist 
mortgage 7%. 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio (East- 
ern Divis'on) lst mortgage 6. 

The Southern Raiiway Company 4n- 
nounce in another column that the 
coupons due February Ist, 1896, from the 
following bonds, 

Georgia Pac. R’way Sinking Fund Equip. 
Mort. 5%, and Washington, Ohio and West Rd. 
1st mort. 4%, 
will be paid on and after that date at the 
banking house of Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
& Co., of this city. 


———=—— 
BONDS | 
ieee 


OUR LIST OF 












SELECTED 
SECURITIES 
Harvey Fisk & Sons. on request 
24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 


PARTNER WANTED 








oppertanttivs for rapid and substantial enlargement. 


1 
and required. Address C. W. P., Post-office box 7is, 
New York City. 


Guaranty T'rustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Mataal Lite Building. 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, - - + = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = = «= «= $2,000,000 








ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate, 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
i Jit Vice President. 
y R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian [selin, Jr., 
Augustus D. Juilifara ‘ 
ames N. Jarvie, 
Fred Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 








Robert see. H plezander E. Orr, 
George wo! aven, enry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 

R. Somers Hayes, .- McK. Twombley, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


William C. Whitney, 


PAYMENT OF DEBENTURES. 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
will pay at its office, December ist, the Debentures of 
Series 22, $50,000. 

Due December Ist, 1895. 

ALSO PREPAY 

Series 30 and 31, $144,000. 
Due May Ist, 1896. 








LETTERS INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, New York. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 
The Company offers its 54 Deber- 
tures, Write for description. 








goooccooocooocoocoooccore: 
= What.... 

3 We'vedone ¢ 
for others... } 





We can do for you ¢ 
—lInvest your mon- ‘ 
ey in Ghicago Real Estate, so { 
you will get a profit. 
Send for our free book. ‘ 

‘ 
, 
, 
r 


nar sh hahah hb hh hbnhnnaneaaaeae 
Seeeeqeeeeervrvrvvvwvvv” 


@ CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 
, 624 New Stock Exthange, Chicago, Ills. 
C0O0C 008000868806 802008888 


Gnited States 
Hloriguge & Crust Ge. 


59 CEDAR 8T., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL = = = $2,000,000. 
SURPLUS- <- «= «= 1,000,000. 

Transacts a General Trust Busincss. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 


Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Executes all Trusts. 


George W. Voung, = * =* President. 
Luther Kountze, = «© Vice-President. 
James Timpson, «= 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,- «- = Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, = -« «+ Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Trease 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson. James Timpson, 
Richard A. McCurdy. 
DIRECTORS, 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, Gustav E. Kissel, 
Dumont Ciarke, Luther K« untze. 
Charles D, Dickey, Ir, Chariton T. Lewis, 
William P. Dixon, Lewis May, 








a 
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David Dows, Jr. Theodore Morford 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, Robert A hate 
Charles R. Henderson, William W. Ric 
Jimes J. Hill James Timpson, 


Gard ner G. Hubbard, George W. Young. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS, E.GIBSON, 45 Milk 8t., Boston, Mass 
—— EEE 


DIVIDENDS. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 

New YorK, January 22d, 1896. 
DIVIDEND —The Board of Directors has this day 
deciared a quarterly dividend of TW) AND ONE- 
HAL# (24%) PEK CENT. on the capital stock of this 

bank, payable february Ist. 

Transfer books will remain close1 until that date. 

W.T. CORNELL, Cashier. 








~ FARRAGUT 


Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 346 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, January 14th, 1896. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a Semi-Annual Dividend 
of THREE PER CENT., payable on de- 
mand. 

SAMUEL DARBEE, Sccretary. 


OFFICE OF THE PHENIX INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, January 2th, 1896. 
79TH DIVIDEND. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS bave this day de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of Five (5) r cent., 
ayable on demand at their branc office, 
o. 47 Cedar Street, New York, to stockholders of 


record on this date. 
C. C. LITTLE, Secretary. 


FFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM-j; 
PANY, 23 BROAD ST. (Mills watitine), > 
New YORK, January 24th, 18%. 

by oe DUE FEBRUARY IST, 18%, FROM 
bonds of the following companies will be paid 

on and after that date at this office: TEXAS AND 
NEW ORLEANS R.R. CO. Ist_mortgage7 per cent., 
Main Line; GALVESTON. HARKISBURG AND 
SAN ANTONIO RY. Co. Ist mortaaee 6 per cent. 
Eastern Division. N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. , 


HICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS 
AND OMAHA RAILWAY COMPANY, 
52 WALL ST., sneer Fa 180°, 

A dividend of THKEE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the preferred stock of this company will be 
aid at this office on Thursday, February h, 1846. 
Rransfer books of the preferred and common stocks 
will close on Friday, January 3ist, and reopen on Fri- 


day, February 21st, 1896. 
M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Coupons due February Ist, 1896, from the following 
bonds will be paid on presentation, on and after that 
date, atthe Banking House of Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
& Company, New York: 

Georgia Pacific Railway Company Sinking Fund 
Equipment oetonee 5 per cent.; Washington, Onio 
& Western Railroad Company First Mortgage 4 per 
cent. 














H. C. ANSLEY, Treasurer. 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, } 

NEw YORK, December 19th, 1895. § 

The Board of Directors of this Company have this 

day declared a dividend of 1WO PER CENT. upon 

its Capital Stock, payable on Saturday, the Ist day 

of February next, at this office. The transfer books 

will be closed at 3 PM. on Tuesday, the 3ist day of 

Docembse, ane = - oe ey an morning of 

, the 3d day of February next. 

we " D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer 


LAKESHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTH. 
ERN RAILWAY CO., 
Treasurer's Office, Grand Central Depot, 
New York, December 19th, 1895. 
The Board of Directorsof this Company have this 
da, “seclared a SEMI-ANNUAL BiVIDEND of 
THREE PER CENT. on its Capital Stock, payable at 
his first day of Feb 
next, to the Stockholders of reeord, at 4 o’clock P.M. 
on Tuesday, 3ist instant, at which time the transfer 
eaonday. the Se das of Febreacy ext 
onday, the ay of Fe . 
7 " E. D. WORCESTER. Treasurer 








(157) 21 
W.N.COLER & CO. 
Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St.. New York. 





COMMERCIAL. 


SoME improvement was experienced in 
business circles last week, but trade is still 
much restricted by monetary conditions 


Nevertheless money rates have not been 
so high as at one time expected, and rates 
last week were even easier than during the 
week before. Doubt about the money 
market can hardly disappear until ar- 
rangements for the bond issue are com- 
plete. Considering adverse conditions it 
is surprising that complaints about busi- 
ness are not more general. Clearing 
House returns were about 6% greater than 
last year, but nearly 30¢ less than in 1894, 
For all practical purposes January of this 
year has been a dead month, and might 
readily be omitted from the business cal- 
endar. The iron market is stronger, but 
owing to advances by the ore and 
coke combinations and not to any in- 
crease in demand, thirteen furnaces in 
the Pittsburg district having shut down 
so far this month. The grain markets 
were strong, wheat advancing 4c. to 69c, 
on unfavorable crop reports in Europe, 
which forced a covering of shorts. Re- 
ceipts of wheat at the West are heavy ; 
almost double those of last year. Corn 
advanced slightly in sympathy with 
wheat. Cotton was strong, but many 
consumers still refuse to buy, believing 
there will be no scarcity of cotton. The 
dry-goods market is quiet. Staple cottons 
are increasing in supply, and prices have 
been declining, wmile buyers hold off, 
either because of monetary uncertainties 
or in the hope of securing further conces- 
sions. Woolen goods were dull and also 
weak ; wool, however, was strong in sym- 
pathy with reports from the London wool 
sales where Americans were liberal pur- 
chasers. The boot and shoe trade con- 
tinues quiet, production being reduced 
and values inclined to weakness. Gro- 
ceries were dull, tho sugar displays ex- 
cep ticnal firmness. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READEKS 


THE next issue of THE INDEPENDENT will, 
we think, be one of our most attractive 
issues, dealing, as it will, with the subject 


of Guod Roads, a matter which is now at- 
tracting the attention of-citizens and legis 
lators throughout the country to a very 
great extent. We shall print contribu- 
tiovs from the following able and well- 
known writers upon the subjects named. 


Prof. N. S. SHALER, Chief of Massachusetts 
Road Commission, “ Massachusetts Road 
System,” 

Prof. P. E. Fernow, Chief U.S. Bureau of For- 
estry, “Good Roads and Forestry,” 

Ex-Govern or ROSWELL P. FLOWER, “* Farmers 
and Goud Reads,” 

MAURICE THOMPSON, Poet, Littératewr and 
Geologist, ** An Instance of Good Roads,” 
GeorGE E. WALSH, Agriculturist Writer, * The 

Development of American Roads,” 

Isaac D. PorreR, Chief Consul New York 
Division League American Wheelman, 
* American Wheelmen,”’ 

JaMES W. HOWARD, Civil Engineer,“* The Use 
of Asphalt for Roads,” 

G. A. KOULLIER, Civil Engineer, ** How Roads 
Should be Made,” 

Prof. J. KR. 8. SrERRETT, Explorerin Asia Minor, 
* Old Roman Roads,” 

HELEN E. Smita, Author, “ Village Improve- 
ment Societies,” 

Col. ALBERT A. Pops, “ What Bicycles Have 
Done for Good Roads,” 

GrorGE G. FRENCH, * Highway Taxes From a 
Crossroad Farmer’s Standpoint,” 

WILLIAM STEINWAY, of Steinway & Sons, 
*What Roads Horseless Carriages Will Re- 
quire.” 

We should be pleased to receive orders 
for single copies of this issue at the price of 
10 cents each as early as possible, as the de- 
mand for it will be very large and the edi- 
tion may possibly become exhausted. 

Particular attention is called to the very 
liberal terms given below ; and we wish to 
add that a very large number of our sub- 
scribers renewed their subscriptions for two 
years, sending us five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One number (one week) 10 cents. 

One month........8 25| Six months........ 

Three months..... 75} Nine months. 2 

Four months..... 100] One year..... 

CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one SUDSCTIDET......ceeeecreees $5 
One year each to two subscribers.......+--- : 
7 
8 
8 






SRE 


Three years to one subscriber......+----..» ‘ 
Three subscribers one year each.......+-... 
Four years to one subscriber........... secee 
Four subscribers dhe year each.......... eee 
Five years to one subscriber,.......-..+.ss05 w 
Five subscribers one year each..........++6. 10 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 

The above rates are iuvariable, 
Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
*¢ TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 


Ssssssse 





Don’t CouGH! You won't need toif you use 
EpDEyY’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs, 
Hoarseness and Screthroat. prevent Contagious 





, and purify the Breath. 25c. and _ 
Adv. 
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THE NEW YORK SHOW. 


Tue New York show is over. The manufac- 
turers are not sorry. because it has been a 
week of the hardest kind of labor for them, but 
the eight-seers are regretful for the reason that 
it was the most enjoyable place to visit, and 
there always s«emed to some new attraction 
which bad pot been seen the first time. 

_ The army bicycles of the Pope Manufacturing 

Company attracted universal attention from 
both civilian and army circies alike, and Gen- 
eral Miles became greatly interested in these 
machines. 

The Tiffanyized Columbia also had its share 
of admiration, and was probably the most ex- 
pensive and beautiful bicycle that hasever been 


scen. 

Souvenir fiends had ample opportunity to sat- 
poy bg wildest longings, and every one reemed 
to happy and contented and having the best 
kind of a time. 

Altogether the New York cycle show of 1896 
was a great success in every respect. 


Sool. 
Constiibhe Kao, 


HIGH-CLASS CARPETS. 


Scotch Axminster, 

English Brussels, 

Lowell Brussels, 
Royal Wilton. 


Special and exclusive designs prepared 








for our spring trade now on view. 


Oriental Rugs. 


Japanese Mattings. 


. 


Hroadevary Ke 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





SILKS THIS WEEK, 


Plain Colored Dress Silks, at 35 
cents, 50 cents, and 75 cents per 
yard. 

Fancy Silks and Figured Indias at 
35 cents, 50 cents, 60 cents, and 75 
cents per yard. 

Black Satin Duchesse at 55 cents, 
62s cents, and 75 cents per yard. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


THE BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY. 


THE Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Com- 
pany, makers of Vim single tube tires, were in 
evidence at the cycle show, and occupied spaces 
241 and 242 on the first promenade at the left of 
the Madison Avenue entrance. The 
were prettily decorated with hangings and a 
huge electric sign. Here all grades of the cele- 
brated tires were shown. the Vim B which is the 
road tire and is made of avers closely woven 
fabric, ye ag ay and defying wear, the 
Vim special which is a tire for road raring or 
scorc bers. and the Vim racer which is the track 


tire. A new apparatus for vulcanizing a per- | 
manent plug repair into a Vim sing e tube tire | 


was also shown and attracted a great deal of 


atiention. [t puts in the repair inside often min- | 


x 
Importers and Retailers. 


utes without removing the tire from the rim. 
Henry Taggard. Manager @f the ‘lire Depart- 
ment, was in charge. 


"TOILE DU NORD,” 
Parkhill Zephyrs, 








Clitheroe Zephyrs, 


Fancy Fabrics, 


WASHABLE SILKS 


Produced by the 


Parkhill Mannfactiring. Co, 


are the best Wash Fabrics 
for Ladies’ and Children’s 


wear. 


All First Class Dry Goods Retailers 
keep them. 


Night Gowns # 


58 *. f 
long, 
made of 








gowns 
have yoke of fine tucks, pleated back and 
the front and sleeves are trimmed with pretty 





Vakeee alues een dW 
iled to any or $1.00 and We 
James McCreery & C0,, | rer eretee: ‘Money tanec 
Broadway and Eleventh Street a aly PA 4 
New York. "| STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER. $ 
Dry Goods. PHILADELPHIA. @ 
4 
644646464, 

‘eanr-maens — 

TRAVEL. 








2 CRAND TOURS TO 


ONOLULU 


Hawaiian Islands, leaving Chicago via 
the North-Western Line, 6.00 p. m., 
February 10 and March 5, 1896. Only 
nine days from Chicago to Honolulu, the 


“PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC” 


$235.00 for the Round Trip, including 
State-room and Meals on Steamer. 
Tickets good for nine months, with 
stop-over privileges. For tickets and 
full information apply to your nearest 
Ticket Agent or address W. B. KNIS- 
KERN, General Passenger and Ticket 


Agent 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 





CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 
Glassware, Furniture, House Furnishings, etc. 


ae 


* 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue. 20th to 21st Street, 


SSS SS 
a sled ldld! ie kh 
STP AY fale a Me tite, 


mores | 


Shopping by Mail 


January 30, 1896 
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Is a pleasure when you deal with a Reliable House. We Guarantee 
Perfect Satisfaction to the Customer or refund the Money. 


Send for our Catalogue. 


Weare now booking names for our Spring and Sum ner IIlustrated 


Catalogue. Ready April ist, and Mailed Free to out-of-town residents. 
We advise you to send your name now, if you wish one, as the de- 
mand always exceeds the supply. 





6th Avenue, 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 20th to 21st Sts., 


New York 
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IF THE LINEN GREW 


ready woven, we could make these prices 


less. 


That’s about the onlyway. Any thrifty housewife who 


knows what Table Linens have lately been costing will find a 
new delight in seeing how we have marked these. 


Linen Sheeting, best make, 24¢ yds. wide. 
$1.10 quality, 85c. $1.45 quality, $1.15. 
$1.25 quality, $1. $1.75 quality, $1.30. 

Hemstitched linen Pillow Cases, good 

quality, usual $1 grade, 75c. pair. 
Better grace, laundered, $1.25 kind at 
$1 the pair. 

Hemstitched huck Towels, 21x37in., reg- 

ular $2 goods at $1.50 doz. 

Pure linen huck Towels, 12%, 16 and 

18c. 

Huck Towels, plain hem, 26x47 in. 19c. 

Turkey red Table Damask, 25c. yd. 





Pure linen huck Towels, large size, hem- 
stitched, hem or fringed, $3.75 kind at 
$3 the doz. 

Extra fine huck Towels, hemstitched, 
$7.50 grade at $6 doz. 

Heavy white Turkish Bath Towels, 
12144, 20 and 25c. 

Damask Dinner Napkins, large, $3 doz. 

Heavy cream Table Damask, 64 in. wide, 
39c.3 good value at 55c. 


Fine quality bleached Table Damask, 72 
in. wide, $1 grade, 75c.$ $1.25 grade, $1. 





UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS 


Seems past belief that we can hand you 
out such well made, well shaped, choice material Shirts at 
such absurdly little prices just because unlaundered. 


Men’s unlaundered Shirts, heavy cotton, 
3 ply 1800 linen bosoms, reinforced back 
and front, patent stays on sleeves, back 
facings and gussets, 38c. 

Men’s unlaundered Shirts, Utica Mills 
muslin, 3 ply 1900 linen bosoms, rein- 
forced fronts, band made button and 
eyelet holes, patent stays on sleeves and 
back facings and gussets, double stitched 
and felled seams, batton guard at back 
of neck, 5 sleeve lengths, 63c. Same 
with 3 ply 2000 linen bosoms, 75c. 

Boys’ unlaundered Shirts, heavy cotton, 
8 ply 1800 linen bosoms, reinforced back 
and front, patent stays on sleeve and 
back facings and gussets, 38c, 





Boys’ unlaundered Shirts, Utica Mills 
muslin, 3 ply 1900 linen bosoms, rein- 
forced fronts, handmade button and 
eyelet holes, patent stays on sleeves, 
and back facings and gussets, 60c. 

Men’s Night Shirts, extra heavy muslin, 
fancy trimmed, 45c. 

Men’s flannelette Night Shirts, extra 
long, 73c. 

Men’s open back and front Dress Shirts, 
white bodies with colored bosoms and 
1 pair reversibie link cuffs, to be worn 
with white collars, 75c.3 the $1 kind. 


Men’s fine flannel Pajamas in stripes and 
checks, $1.95; the $3 kind, 
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Jusurance. 


THE INEVITABLE MORTALITY 
cosT. 





Mr. GeorGe D. ELDRIDGE, proprietor 
of The Guardian, an insurance journal, 
saw fit, a few years ago, to turn his jour- 
nal over to the advocacy of assessment 
insurance, and it has since been an organ 
of that form. Gradually, by evolution 
under necessity, {he assessment societies 
have taken on the feature of reserve, and 
so far as they do this, and so far as they 
charge enough, they have prospect of 
permanence, This gradual change bas 
not been made without a bitter struggle 
and very wry faces, for it was plain that 
when the claim of cheapness was given 
up the reason for existence must go with 
it. The stock plea has been that life cou!d 
be insured as property is and at rates 
based upon the temporary cost of mortal- 
ity. 

tt is due to Mr. Eldridge to say that he 
has clearly seen and frankly stated the 
situation. He has for some time held an 
official connection with the Mutual Re- 
serve, and common report ‘credits him 
with a considerable influence in the recent 
raising of rates by that socity ; he is also 
concerned in a new society in Massachu- 
setts, and he may f*irly be quoted as one 
of the ablest, as wellas one of the most 
candid, of the advocates of what is called 
the ‘‘natural premium” system. In his 
own publication he says : 


“Death cost in life insurance is as inex- 
orable as death itself. No system will ever 
be complete that does not provide for meet- 
ing this demand, and no system will ever 
be able to evade it and its inexorab!e laws, 
however ingeniously it may endeavor to 
hide them. But, more than this, the pay- 
ment of death cost can never make life 
insurance unduly burdensome, for that 
would mean that it cou'd render life insur- 
ance impractical, and in the light of what 
has been accomplished, one knows that this 
is absurd.”’ 


Mr. Eldridge goes on to argue that only 
unnecessary expenses can make life in- 
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surance intolerably expensive, and that 
the greatest danger is in thestrife for new 
business. Several of the natural premi- 
um companies, he says, have called, or 
are liable soon to call, for increased mor- 
tuary payments from their older members. 
‘* In the natural course of events, this is 
inevitable, for the simple reason that the 
liability to deathincreases with increasing 
age, whether the company be conducted 
on the natural-premium or level-premium 
plan, and if life insurance is to be given 
that death-cost must be met.” If a 
man has a pavment to make whose pres- 
ent value is $1,000—in other words, if a 
man has to pay. sooner or later, an #g- 
gregate of premium equivalent to paying 
$1,000 now—he may pay the $1 000 now 
and endit; or he may make ten equal 
payments of $123.35; or he may make 
decreasing peyments, beginning with 
$157 26 and ending with $8277; or he 
may choose increasing payments, begin- 
ning witb $87.48 and ending with $166.21, 

Tnese ways, says Mr. Eldredge, would 
be equivalent arithmetically, What he 
fails to point out, however—at least in 
the article from which we quote—is that 
the average man does not understand the 
increasing scale of the ‘‘natural” pre- 
mium. What he wants is a low rate, and 
the assessment societies have gotten their 
membership by promising that, either 
denying that there would be any increase 
or making light of it. Toe constant strug- 
gle has then been to etive cff the inevita- 
ble admission and the stampede which has 
been almost inevitable as the disappoint- 
ment was realized. Mr. Eldredge cor- 
rectly says that it makes no difference, 
mathematically, at what times and by 
what instalments a man pays the mortal- 
ity cost of his insurance ; this is just what 
we have said many times, but when a 
man has been led or has been allowed to 
suppose that he could have his life in- 
sured for about $10 per $1,000 there is 
going tobe trouble as soon as he discov- 
ers the unpleasant fact that this is only 
temporary. 

For an illustrative case, the twenty-sec- 
ond annual session of the Supreme Lodge 


Knights of Honor was held last summer. 
The Supreme Dictator said that he hed 
hoped to find the losses in member-hip in 
1893 so far made good by new acces-ions 
that the total would come up to 125,000. 
But he was mistaken, and he says: 


‘* But the scythe of the reaper never slept 
—always actively at work, it was unremit- 
tingly day by day mowing wide swaths in 
the ranks ofourarmy. Nor did our finan- 
cial sky ceare to lower, but from month to 
month, forced by the ‘pitiless peltings of 
the storms of adversity,’ the desertions 
from our membersbip continued with sadly 
measured and unabated tread, almost deci- 
mating our ranks to so great a degree that 
the deaths and suspensions combined more 
than counterbalanced the large number of 
new brothers who were constantly enlisting 
under our banner. How to curb thissbrink- 
age in our membership, not alarmingly 
large it is true, has caused me many 
anxious hours, and given me constant and 
deep concern.” 

“fhe total number of members contrib- 
uting to assessment Nos. 386 and 387, due 
and payable by members before January 
1st, 1894, was 123,354. The total number of 
members contributing to assessments Nos, 
418 and 419, due and payable by members 
before January Ist, 1895, was 119,785. This 
shows a net loss in beneficial members for 
the year 1894 of 3,569, as against a net loss 
for the year 1893 of 3,719. During the four 
months ending April 30th, 1895, there were 
filed in the office of the Supreme Reporter 
3,762 new applications, as against 3,702 for 
the four months endivg April 30th, 1894. 

** The above membership statement shows 
a decrease in members for the year 1894, but 
less in the aggregate than was shown in the 
year preceding. The total number of mem- 
bers initiated in 1894 was 9,151, as against 
9,501 for the year 1893, and 8,292 for the year 
1892” 

Observe that it is only five years since 
official assurance was xiven, to quiet some 
uneasiness about extra assessments, that 
it was not reasonable to suppose that more 
than twenty-six would ever be required in 
any one year. In 1893 there were twenty- 
two, and again in 1894; and these docu- 
ments of the annual meeting admit that 
three per month had been called thus far 
in 1895. The remedy proposed is an in- 
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Ctease of membership. The rew orders 
are becoming troublesome in competition. 
Thus : 

“The rapidly growing disposition to insti- 
tute new orders and by reason of the small 
number of assessments required in all 
orders during their first years, to claim 
their superiority over the older orders and 
to assert that their cheapness is the result 
of improved systems, is an opposition of no 
small magnitude and one which we have 
been compelled to face. In all instances 
they seek to xuive their societya standing 
and a claim to confidence by advertising, as 
among its patrons and officers, those who 
have attained notoriety und prominence in 
the olderorders. The numoer of these new 
orders is legion, and they resort to all 
schemes of invidious comparisons in their 
efforts to build up these new and small in- 
stitutions. This is so filling the land with 
institutions and societies of a fraternal 
character competing at every point for a 
patronaye that would enable them to gain 
a foothold, that a danger seems to lie ahead 
of us by reason of over-competition. This 
fact emphasizes the necessity of having 
competent and intelligent mea in the field 
to meet the attacks made from the un- 
scrupulous agents and deputies of these 
smaller institutions. This is asubject that 
I believe should have the attention of this 
Supreme Lodge in its work of legislation 
for the good of the order.” 

‘The necessity for the accession of new 
blood annually needs no argument; that 
it can be obiained by the judicious em- 
ployment of money has been demonstrated 
by the experiences of the last two years.” 
No, this will not serve. The trouble is 
that the old order is old, and it cannot 
compete with those which are now what 
it was once in tempting new blood. A 
band of cripples cannot make itself at- 
tractive to young runners, There is no 
way—and there never will be any way— 
of providing for the stress of famine,except 
by laying up reserves during the time of 
plenty. Cheapness in the popular sense, 
and substance and permanence, are in the 
nature of things opposed. To have the 
one the other must be abandoned; and 
the more marked and attractive the early 
cheapness the more extensive will be the 
crumbling that followe. 
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RICHARD F. LOPER, 


General Manager. 


‘LIABILITY INDEMMTYV: COMPANY: 
‘OF -PENNSYLVANAA : 


CAPITAL -FULL PAID, $500,000.00. 


Deposited with State Insurance Depts. 





ASSETS, OVER $1,100,000.00 





For the Benefit of 
Policy-holders, 


$288,930.00 


America’s Leading Liability Indemnity Company! 





ASSETS. Market Value 

Real Estate, Office Building, 713 Chestnut St., Philadelphia.................. $250,000 00 
Bond and Mortgages on Real Estate owned by the Company............----+ 114.426 36 
United States Government Honds 5 per Cent..........cccceeeccceces ceeeeecees 115,000 00 
atseaver Railway Ist Mortgage Bonds................00ccecceecceccceeceeecs 114,000 00 
Ce eT cansuenssecccrncusaccesnctese 65,100 00 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. 4 per cent. City Loans............ccccccceeccccccccccceeeceees 46,800 00 
City of Toledo, Onro, 4 per cent. Park Bouds............ ..00cccccceececeeueeee 22,000 00 
City of Gallinolis, Ohio, 5 per cent. Bonds...........+.cecccecccsceseececeeeee 12,500 00 
City of Wooster, Onio, 5 per cent. Bonds ...........0...-cccccececcccecccccesee 11,500 00 
County of Pasnam. Onio, 5 per cent. Bonds.........2.2. ceccecceccececceeceees 11 000 00 
C:ty of Richmend, Va., 4 per cent. Bonds...........c0.sescscccccccccccscceeees 15,000 00 
ey Oe aa. snecapeusucrncimecacvenesvacces 13.250 00 
City of Jonnstowns, Pa., 444 per Cent. Bonds........-..-sccccccceeccccecceeecs 9,950 00 
ity of Scranton, Pa , 444 per cent, Bonds..............200ceccceeeceecceeeeees 5,500 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. 6 per cent. Annuity Bonds ....-..---- --- -++++++r-s 15,240 00 
Pennsylvania & N. W. Ruilroad 5 per cent. Bonds...............ce-ceeccceee 10,250 00 
ther Bonds owned by the eS Ae RE EEE Sp eee 21,025 00 
0008 UPON approved Coliateralss..........0cceccecccccseccccccccccccceseccccees 68,548 02 
et premiums in course Of Coll+Ction...........2.0eeeeeceeceeccccseeeececeeees 142.951 55 
Cash in Bank and on ssi dvccvecevesidecd seelececccoesen cose 90.383 04 
I nec ikki noc caeccasdsacseiaicaspaceereossvberonceee 8,867 45 
Amount Losses returnable to Company on agreed settlements............... 14 039 77 
fice Furniture and Fixtures, oN ne eee Scat eo wwe wena 5.199 04 
TOTAL ASSETS, - - - - =- = $1,182,530 23 


FOR FULL INFORMATION APPLY 
TO YOUR BROKER OR OUR 


LIABILITIES. 


Total Losses Adjusted, unpaid 


Reinsurance Reserve to cover all outstanding risks..................++000000: 
Reserve for all other liabilities............. 
CER BUG Seo onion oes Seee vicsdstvccwliesos 
PORE RETRE EMIS 5 bp upesacnccccdedcendocscne 


Total Claims in process of adjustment (being amount claimed in full)...... 
Claims resisted or in suspense............... 
Special Reserve Fund to meet unascertained claims............. 
RGM POMRNNOO ac 5 oins ec laccins seiccdne. orcecs 


$1,645 67 
1,098 49 
19,000 00 
$119,336 10 

2,902 77 
116,433 83 
282,982 02 
152,588 98 
500,000 00 
108,781 74 





$1,182,530 23 





INCREASE OF ASSETS OVER DECEMBER 31st,1894, . $600,234 25 





INCREASE OF REINSURANCE RESERVE, . =. 





114,565 67 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 115 BROADWAY. 
HERMAN W. WILLIAMS, General Agent Eastern Division. 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 

A LARGE number of the readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT are interested as policy holders 
in the Massachusetts Mutual Life,and it will 
be a great satisfaction to them to read its 
apnual report printed this week and com- 
pare the same with that of a year ago. The 
company during the past year has done an 
excelient business As our readers know 
during this time Mr. John A. Hall, who 
for so many years was Secretary, has been 
the President of the company, and under 
his wise and able management there has 
been a large increase inits business. Ithas 
made large gains in all the essential points 
tending to add to its strength, and it now 
shows total! assets of $17,005.291.55, and its 
surplus by the Massachusetts standard is 
$1,270,168.07. It is a well-known fact that 
the Massachusetts life insurance companies 
have many excellent features under the 
Massachusetts law commending them in 
the highest degree to would-be insurers. 
Under the management of John A. Hall, 
President, and Henry M. Phillips, Secre- 
tary, the affairs of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company are sure to be 
weil matiaged. 





GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
WE commend to the attention of our 

readers, living in New England, Philadel- 
hia and: Michigan, the statement of the 

Granite State Fire Insurance Company 
rinted this week. The company confines its 

asiness to the localities named. The com- 

pany’s business in New England has shown 

a gratifying increase over that of 1894, and 

its assets now amount to $415,839.99, and its 

surplus, as regards policy holders, to $230,- 

381.39, showing a very large ratio of surplus 

to liabilities. The Hon. Frank Jones is 

President, and Alfred F. Howard is Secre- 

tary, to whose excellent underwriting abil- 

ity is due in a large measure the popularity 
and success of the company. 





THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 
THE largest and best-known marine in- 

surance company in the country—the At- 

lantic Mutual Insurance Company of this 
city—prints in our columns this week its 
annual statement, to which the attention 
of our readers interested in such matters is 
invited. The company has had a prosper- 
ous year, increasing its assets, the amount 
being on the first of January $11,374,560.11. 

This company paid losses during the year 

amounting to $1,218,407.55. It will pay 6 

per cent. interest on outstanding certifi- 

cates of profits on and after February 4th. 

It also will redeem certificates of the issue 

of 1890 on and after the samedate. The 

company bas declared a dividend of 40 per 
cent. on the net-earned premiums for the 
year, for which certificates will be issued 

on aud after May 5th next. "A 

Moore is President, A, A. Raven is Vice 

President, and F. A. Parsons is second Vice 

President. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
THE Penn Mutual Life is rapidly ap- 
proaching the fifty-year mark, wnich only 
four of the companies doing business in the 
United States have reached and passed. It 
has been growing steadily for these many 
years in strength, and is to-day one of our 
very best companies. It has had most ex- 
cellent management, and its annual state- 
ments show this conclusively. On the first 
of January the company had assets 
amounting to $27 365,083.50, and its surplus 
on a4 per cent. Iasis was $3,442,300.53. It 
has outstanding $130,146,317 of insurance in 
force. The Penn Mutual issues a variety 
of policies especially suited to meet the 
wants and requirements of any person 
seeking life insurance; and our readers 
could do no better than to consult the com- 
pany or itsagents in regard to taking a life 

hey. Edward M. Needles is_ President, 
- C. Brown is Secretary and Treasurer, 
and H. C. Lippincott, Manager of Agen- 
cies, 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF PITTSFIELD, MAS3. 

THE forty-fifth annual statement of the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company shows 
very excellent results accomplished during 
its years of business and particularly dur- 
ing the last year, the assets and surplus 
having been handsomely increased. The 
company has outstanding $41,599,558 of in- 
surance. It issues very favorable policy 
forms under the excellent Massachusetts 
law. Its loans are largely upon real estate 
and bring a good rate of interest, and its 
affairs are wisely and conservatively ad- 
ministered. Its assets amount to $6,970,- 
494.05 and its surplus is $702,627.15. William 
R. Piunkett is President, and James W. 
Hull is Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE GUARANTORS’ LIABILITY IXN- 
DEMNITY COMPANY, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

THE annual statement of the Guarantors 
will attract very wide attention. The com- 
pany has recently had a thorough exami- 
pation by the Insurance Department of 
Pennsylvania which lasted about two 
months. The result of the examination is 
shown in the annual statement published 
this week,in which the total assets are 
given at $1,182,530.23, and the net surplus at 
$108,781.74. The assets have increased dur- 
ing the year $600,234.25, of which amount 
$250,000 is the addition to capital stock 
made during the year, and the re-insurance 
reserve shows an increase of $114,565.67. 
The examination reveals the fact that the 
Guarantors’ expense ratio was 20 per cent. 
less than that of other companies operating 
iu similar lines. The cash capital fully 
paid is $500,000. Richard F. Loper is Gen- 
eral Manager. 


THE 


ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


WE are glad to note that during the past 
year the Orient, in common with other 
fire insurance ey pee bas made com- 
mendable increase in everything going to 
made a strong company. Its gross assets 
are now $2,197,797.14, a larger sum than they 
have ever been before in its history, and its 
net surplus, which is now $513,838.40, has 
never before nsolarge. Itis no won- 
der, therefore, that the public are eager to 
insure in the Orient, being, as it is, one of 
the strongest and best companies. It is a 
well-managed company, is prompt in its 
settlement of losses, has excellent under- 
writing ability, and its Board of Directors 
is composed of some of the best business 
men in the country. Charles B. Whiting 
is President, and James U. Taintor is Sec- 
retary. 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 

THE annual statement of the Continental 
Insurance Company, of January Ist, 1896, is 
a remarkable document. It is well known 
that the Continental is one of the largest 
and strongest fire insurance companies in 
the country, and, having had most excellent 
management, we expect to see good reports 
from it and are not disappointed. The 
total assets of the company are 87,216,- 
828.25. It has a cash capital of $1,000,000 and 
a vet surplus of $2,025,808.13. The company 
has made notable increases in its receipts 
and surplus during the year. Its securities 
are excellently invested in some of the best 
stocks and bonds to be had in the market. 
F. C. Moore is President, and Edward Lan 
ning, Secretary. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM. 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 


It is always a source of great satisfaction 
to us to call the attention of our readers to 
the Home Life Insurance wen ang as it 
stands in the front rank of regular life in- 
surance companies doing business in this 
country. It is gratifying to note that 
the Home Life has transacted during 
the last year a largely increased business 
over preceding ones, its insurance in force 
having increased by 33,600,000. The com- 
pany’s assets on the first of January, 1896, 
amounted to $8,981.874 35, and its net sur- 
plus was $1,034,209.27, showing a large ratio 
of surplus to liabilities. The company in- 
cludes in its liabilities the value of all divi- 
dend endowment accumulations and out- 
standing policy obligations calculated on a 
basis of 4 per cent. The policies of the 
Home Life are incontestable for any cause 
after two years, and claims are always paid 
with great promptness and without reduc- 
tion. George E. Ide is President, and Ellis 
W. Gladwin is Secretary. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


WE are very glad indeed to have among 
us foreign fire insurance companies, and 
particularly such a one as the Liverpool 
and London and Globe. We print this week 
the annual statement of the United States 
branch, and it is of great interest to all 
insurers, lines in this company being eager- 
ly sought for by merchants, manufacturers 
and individuals everywhere throughout 
the country. It is one of the strongest 
companies doing business in the United 
States. It has during the year made a not- 
able increase in its assets and surplus, the 
total assets amounting to $8,670,434.06 and 
its surplus to $3,314,117.56. Its investments 
are what are generally termed gilt-edged, 
of — there are $1,724,625 in United 
States 4 per cent. bonds, $3.588.318 in loans 
on bond and mortgage,and $1,752,000 in real 
estate. Henry . Eaton is the resident 
manager for the United States. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
THERE are four life insurance companies 

doing business in the United States which 

have celebrated their fiftieth birthday, and 
one of these is the very excellent State Mu- 
tual Life Assurance Company of Worcester, 

Mass. Its fiftieth annual report is printed 

this week, and, in common with those which 

have emanated from it for so many years, is 

a most excellent one. The report of Pres- 

ident Bullock,printed in leaflet form, should 

be in the hands of every person interested. 
in life insurance, and it can be procured 
by application to the company or any of 
its agents. In this report President Bul- 
lock calls attention to many items in detai 
regarding the business of the past year, 
among others to the fact that the company 
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WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 








Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets............ .................. 
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daring the year made a net gain in insur- 
ance of 59}¢ per cent. of b ess written, 
restored and increased: and he adds that 
the company during the past few years 
has made a — net gain in insurance in 
proportion to what it has written than any 
other company. Another interesting fact 
is that the rate of mortality has been as low 
as ever experienced by the company. The 
total assets of the company on the first of 
January were $11,122,983.90, and the surplus 
$1,275,731.90. Col. A. George Bullock is 
en and Henry M. Witter is Secre- 
ry. 
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Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
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$23,779,512 38 
RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 
For Premiums and Annui- 
" Sareea es FE 
1,369,178 18 $6,740,312 94 


919,825 32 
DISBURSEMENTS. ween 


Claims by Death............. $1,586,694 70 
Matured Endowments, An- 

222,741 95 

685 09 


DUItles, CC........00 -corcces 
Surrendered Policies........ 
__ T4441 26 
Total Paid Policy-holders. $3,184,563 0U 
Added to Reserve 


Taxes Paid in Penna......... $92.792 93 
Taxes in other States.... ... 75,814 04 
Salaries, Medical Fees, Of- 

fice and Legal Expenses. 197,872 88 


pa to Agents and 


537,175 16 
75,539 98 
28,347 28 


nance of Building, etc...... 25,291 25 $4,225,395 62 
Net Assets Jan. Ist, 1896.............cccce08 $26,294,429 70 
ASSETS. 


City Loans, Railroad and Water Bonds, 

Bank and other Stocks.................. $7,721,867 09 

Mortgages and Ground Rents (ist Liens). 11,228,358 67 
893,155 


see eee ewer ees wreeeee 





Premium Notes, secured by Policies, etc. 155 18 
Loans on Collateral, Policy Loans, etc... 4,571,447 96 
Home Office and Real Estate bought to 

BOCES BRM. 0.0005. cnrccccccccccescesecece 1,676,282 61 


Cash in Banks, Trust Companies and on 
NE 6 Ueweeee seesevedibs deckboessosseses 203,318 19 





BG BD RAID, cc cocnsentccenccees-s0ce $26,294,429 70 

Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums. 629,757 86 

Interest: Due and Accrued, etc... .. ..... 440,895 94 

Gross Assets, Jan, Ist, 1896 .............00+ $27,365,083 50 
LIABILITIES. 


awaiting proo $133,710 00 
Reserve at 4 per cent. to Re- 

insure ss stsecaiiass 23,716,121 00 
Surplus on Unreported Poli- 

cies, etc 


bon Skeshevssseves 72,951 97 
Surplus, 4 per cent. basis.... 3,412,300 53 27,365,083 50 
New Business of the Year; 8,961 Poli- 

GRU Be vencccncccccaccscegnssescs : 





RD M. NEEDLES, President. 

s, Vice President. 
- Sec’y and Treasurer. 
ctuary. 








A 
HE 


1876. ‘4 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDs OF SURETYSH!P, 


ae PERSONAL ACCIDENT, ~~, 
PLATE GLASS, XS 
TEAM BOIL ee VATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
SEs PAID SINCE ORGANIZaT, 
vaatl $6,391,178.12. On, 














THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL’ STATEMENT 


OF THE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY ist. 


Total Admitted Assets....................55 
Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 
and outstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York In- 
surance Department 4%........... Seusbevibkiusd 


1sS96G. 


$8,981,874 35 


$7,947,665 08 
$1,034,209 27 





OFFICERS: 


GEORGF E. IDE, President. 
WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
FRANK W, CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WILLIAM G, LOW, Counsel. 





January 30, 1896 


GRANITE STATE 


Fire Insurance Co. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


Statement of Condition January lst, 1%, 


ASSETS: 


Real Estate owned by the company....... $8,700 00 
Loans on first mortgages of Real Estate. 47,480 00 
Stocks avd Bonds, market values ....... 269,841 00 
Loans secured by collaterals ............+ 4,000 00 
Cash in Company’s Office.... ........ «+--+. 2,144 92 

Cash in New Hampshire National Bank, 
PPRSOUER, Bh, The sccsccccscccscccescsccs 30,435 93 
Interest accrued, but not due.............-. 2,636 31 
Premiums in course of collection.......... 50,601 83 
$415,839 99 

LIABILITIES: 

Unpald losses..... .........06+ atrmmnpeeess $20,326 05 
Reserved for re-insurance ....... endecnnal - 156,473 % 
All other Liabilities........... ...... enewss 8,658 61 
Total Liabilities . .............. .. goocecece 185,458 60 
Capital Stock paid up.............sseeeeeee 200,000 00 
set Surplas over all Liabilities........... 30,381 39 
$115,839 99 
Surplus as regards Policy Holders........ $230,381 39 


Hon. FRANK JONES, President. 


JOHN “. SANBORN, Vice President. 
ALFRED F. HOWARD, Secretary. 
JUSTIN V. HANSCOM, Asst. Secretary. 
J. W. EMERY, Treasurer. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1&96, 


ABBEPS. ......00000..00000 cosvees $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES............... w+ $9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).. $1,275,731 90 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
__C.W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


IN THESE DAYS 


no man with a family can afford to do 
without a lifeinsurance policy on his own 
life no mat ‘er whether he be rich or poor, 
as the rich often become poor, and the 
poor always need lifeinsurance. It can be 
had in policies of $1,000 and upwards 
under the most approved forms, premi- 
ums payable quarterly, if desired, at ex- 
tremely low premium rates. Write the 
Metropolitaa Life Insurance Company, 
of New York for its literature. 


Williamsburgh City 
FIRE INSURANCECO. 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














ORGANIZED MARCH 23d, 1853. 


Forty-Third Annual Statement, 
JANUARY 1, 1896. 








ASSETS. 
TN, 5s tsiinccacoius tesses 5S 
Cash in offices bar | 19 
Bonds and mortgage: eee 296,050 00 
NN c0nccahe -ebhetcnaborinoas’ 629,CU0 00 
Premiums in course of collection. 77,112 30 
Interest due and accrued........... 4.926 66 
BOOTED BOUTRIE .cccccccccccccccossece « 5,687 32 
Stocks and bonds 484,820 00 
SD CEB ascccseccbecsecses “00 6,2 0 00 
Ds. vrtichinvhbbcebdbneteses 2,046 95 


siete 


BE | BSSeness 





e 


$1,536,635 97 
————— 
Book Value of Stock Jan. 1,1896, $383.58 


MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, President. 


F. H. WAY, Secretary. 
W. H. BROWN, Asst. Secretary. 





JESSE WATSON, General Agent. 


January 80, 1896 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 








THE INDEPENDENT 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCECO., 


Of Worcester, Mass. 
Fiftieth Annual Financial Statement, January 1st, 1896. 









































18,546 Policies in force January Ist, 18%, Amount at risk.. 909,982 
@ Pols cred des ee Ist,’ 1895. - Amount at risk. 1.247.060 00 
New YORK, Jan. 2ist, 1996. on. rncctrnereecans = isto 

The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of ‘Additions made tt ice cssctcnsdccgetdeuansesh ddadesscdekdected Lecvedceges tvede ctutcecedcexe 135,569 09 
the Company, submit the following statement of its ky PI cuddveed siewedeeesscanstcsdecs ebecdeenedocUes cbseSeaehSSSSuneneeeneeseqnrese ceescdeaeootede $65,352,047 OU 
affairs ou the 31st of December, 1895: Policies Terminated. . 

remiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 1,90 pedbed cade weene dens ec cdaseccendiquroerdegseeecese weeses IS OB WEEE ooo. ccecccviccccsecevcse cooce $5,060,597 00 00 
. De ber, 1895 $2,622,872 42 — 

uary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895......... y rit 
premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 21,09 Policies in force J: anuary Ist, 1896... bWecpooceccesencs EE COE inn cvcnnccasvasesesvenetsvete $60,291, 450 00 00 

JaNuary, 1893 ......cccccsceee covccesecccees 1,027,151 41 

ye Receipts. 
Total Marine PEGRISMS.....0.+.-02+0+00000 Labaunatend EE EES DL LALLLTLE SA ALA AONE RT $9,457,422 24 
Premiums — wna January a aes A 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, nterest received since January Ist, 1895..... ...cccccesescccceeceeeee seeeecccceeeeeteeeencserteeteegeees 

1395, to 3ist December, 1895....... ...s..0 $2,540,748 83 ate EINES DOMINIO NOED TIE acs. e.suincscececsess sdsccenseccsdees casceqesoncadesevesacteneecess wae 
Losses paid during the same ivedaa 

PCTION.....ceeeeseeceeeeeceeee : $1,218,407 55 Disbursements to Policy Holders. 

Retarns of Premiums Claims death, endowments, additions and surrenders................++ ones - 
and Expenses..... $603,415 82 DEE Si chatihesivds ~asse' saccceoceaten ov éubecedéatedersveeeenthansee scenes 823,247 52 
- $1,189,103 16 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: Other Mepeniienses. 
United States and City of New York 

. 5 TAXE s lece)—tom. Excise, other States, Commissions, Seogtins 

Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,059,105 00 Agencies, Printing, Postage and all other expenditures. $500,221 7 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,216,500 00 | Profit a bese oe Rr ahes saneincnegucuaaseteeerdapeadthetaveulenabeers’. wenesen 10,342 50 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, - $510,564 25 

estimated = sent teeeeees ogg 1,000,004 90 Wei MURR id. ocacos tins oasssatecaavacds mae cs $1,699,667 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 896,431 88 -_———_— 
PE NEE SS Ce Ne AP tek Seka 202,518 33 Balance, Net.Ledger Assets............eeeecseeeeeees cescccee $10,569,265 91 

AMEE. odin ccccscevccscseccscccovicececoes $11,374,560 11 
Assets. 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi. | Bonds and Stocks OWNEd.....-........sscseeeeeeeeceenes seeeeeceeceecnseneaseuecsseseeceseeeseccssesenees #8 056.814 0) 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or poms on Bonaege wed = esi —. 4 > 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, ons = eens. = ie 
the fourth of February next. oo cae ound wensiausaiahaodhuvs suee<iendweasaraewed dee “1.00 (0 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 perros | a Eisapatieunerscesendbensaccscscesh<aesasocossdnsevestedece yr ¢ } 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or Real Estate OWNed .........605 cevereceseeceeeeeeeeseeeseeeeeenseeeres seeeceeres 894, 5 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, CE AEE SUE RARER I DEINE Jc... ns0cccicsenesnccscoses: scecceceve-aceseecstecevce sesgerscesehe = aaeee 
the fourth of February next, from which date all Other Assets atte oanalle 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be Inte eueiNaeteacheash Wakmetaes ‘i #1, a 00 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. Market value Of stocks and bonds Over COSt.... ccc. secsssssssstsecctcccesctganeceesees 00 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the Une ray oow ge pp on —— a eae eet $228,231 0 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year uc DG, 2 POT COOL .....e eee cceceereccccecreerererces B45, meas 

pccercccccccee ceccececes 50,32 95,967 09 
ending 3ist December, 1805, for which certificates Deduct loading on p~ Bam | premiums Ww 89 _ 95,967 09 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May 132.263 99 
next. By order of the Board. Stas $553,717 99 
J. iH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. I ices atie cenrsddebunccoteusrddasdse dcinaiidesdsenmbidadnetends’ $11,122,983 90 
TRUSTEES: Liabilities. 
W.H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH Reserve, Massachusetts Standard $9,817,899 00 
“A. RAVE CHAS H MAKSHALL, | Reserve, Massachusetts Standard. ..............e.sesseeeeeeeeeeee seeees sees ,81.7,8 
JOSEPH ‘citaPMan, CHAS. B - MARSHALL, Death Ciaims in process of adjustment......... 0... .ccccecccceeeeenes ceeeee __ 58,685 00 ats 
JAM«as G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H MAGYe NN ink CAN AE RAN III, 5s ns ccc ccin cic -ocsncconcsspnecedéceccoes, > secaseeses "19,332 00 
wit Las peeour. LAWRENCE TJURNURE, Total MadGRCIOS.....00 vccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscvcccecsoccsocccesevccesce $9,817, 1252 | on 
MURACE G RAY, P Wave N HARD. ° Surplus, Massachusetts Standard... .........6 cecsceneeee coceeeseeeeencceeeseeeescesesenessnerensenees $1,275,731 9 
bined Be MURDER T JOSAH ttn ie 

pe te DES o AGOSTINI, 

HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN, er G. BU LLOCK, President. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
ious te BLISS, ¥ H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 


. HAND. G 

SOHN D.HEWLETT, PAULL. AU 

GUSTAV AMSINCK, — JOHN B. wouDw ARD, 
GEORGE COPPELL 


W. H. H. MOORE, Siasinnedn, 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, ‘2d Vice Pres. 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORE CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1st,1896. 


Cash Capital...................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
HOFCE, CLC..........2020008 4,191,020 12 


Net Surplus 
Policy-holders’ Surplus 
Gross Assets 


2,025,508 13 
3.0 25,808 13 
7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor, Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’l Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, Geveral Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








New York Office. 189 Broadway. 


Cc. W. ANDERSON, General Agent. 


tre Liverpool 
and | ondon 
and Globe 


Insurance Company. 

ORGANIZED 1836. ENTERED U. S. 1848. 
48TH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 

UNITED STATES BRANCH—-STATEMENT Dec. 31st, 1895. 















ASGETS. 
RG, Bc cncbncdacaccscakccnaccacceseasesacerstecceccvccccccceoneqgeersence $1,752,000 00 
U. 8s. G GOV BREMEN? < PER CENT. BON. 1,724,625 00 
STATE AND CITY BONDS..........-c0005- "266, 400 00 
LOANS ON BOND AND MORTGAGE 3,588,318 64 
CASH ON HAND AND IN BANKS .. 415,291 18 
ALL OTHER ASSETS : 923, 799 24 
NN oy cic 4 Aga wares Hae nd end vind sesadenmegeneeen te $8,670,434 06 
LIABILITIES. 
a in as oc ch vecdindccnceccvcesescsaveseieccese $633,582 54 
UNEARNED tee AND ALL OTHER LIA- 
as ca cesvernascnsecanshecidvinsetevedscccosionseneszes 4,722,733 96 5,356,316 50 
Surplus..... ee Ce eC ET PE CREPE Cr hee SNe parse $3,314,117 56 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
CURATED Ts TT Els nc cc cvcccccccccccccscescdecscceces Chairman. 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. 


1850. 1896. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old m6 reliable Company has now the expe- 
rience of forty-six years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that ee sine non of success 
of plans of taeurancs, and the 

beral policy toward both its Insured 
degree. —¥ judi Ce 3 eperea b' oo 

t cio m per y tha 

——— hich ia the best’ possinie safeguard 
a ts are incontestable 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 


THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 





policy or extended in- 
Sorance, at the gma of the polley holder, ane etves 


pt Ea the ~ forty-five years abundantly Assets, = $1 4 000 000 § 
demonstrates its a jute lute security. 


mccessful Agents, wishing to represent 
wits Gompany, may communicate with the President, “It is most agreeable to me to know that 
at the Home Gmtice, 38 | Broadway, New York. 


your company discloses a most excellent 


OvFiCERs ‘ “01 
GE H. BURFORD.. President. condition of affairs. 
g WHEEL WRIGHT ; mot wl —From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 






M. T. ST. Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 
ARTHUR ¢: PERRY 
JOHN P.MUNN —__ 









FINANCE Sr : Address 
oF0 8; TUOwER ch wanton a E. 8S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
Fauesh PLUM. caperessen sents - | 91 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
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IN TRUST. 


‘¢ Put not your trust in money, but put 
your money in trust.” Such was thesage 
advice of Dr. Oliver Wendeli Holmes. 

Money is powerless to accomplish many 
of the needed requirements of happiness. 
He is a foolish man who counts on happi- 
ness because of the present possession of 
wealth. 

On the other hand, money rightly used 
has power to add to the comfort, andcon - 
sequently to the bliss, of life. 

To doso it must be prudently husbanded 
and wisely expended. Toplaceit in trust, 
in such keeping as will secure its safety 
and at the same time cause it to increase, 
is the great problem to solve. 

Conscious of the fact that the wealth of 
all men is subject to the vicissitudes of 
business and the accidents of life, and of 
the further fact that many men have no 
aptitude for business and no taste for the 
details of the various investments of 
money, a great variety of organizations 
has sprung up offering to invest and care 
for the surplus incomes of individuals. 

Some of these are most reliable, and, 
while they may do a good business for 
themselves, also render great service to 
those who have intrusted their invest- 
ments to their care. 

Among the standard institutions to 
which men and women have committed 
their fortunes during the past more than 
half a century The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York is the most con- 
spicuous on this side of the Atlantic, if 
not in the world. 

During that period money agzregating 
many millions, and in many cases repre- 
senting the only support of thoss for whom 
deposited, has been commit.ed to The 

Mutual Life 


In TRUST 


For ‘’ « widow and the orphan. 

For the saving of the home. 

For the aged, in matured endowments. 

For the agad, in annuities. 

For the sing!e man or woman to make 
sure of a home. 

For the education of children. 

For the protection of partners in busi- 
ness, 

For ready money during the winding 
up of estates. 

For the comfort of the living and keep- 
ing blessed the memory of the dead. 

Its bitterest enemy, if it has any such, 
must acknowledge that every trust com- 
mitted to it has been sacredly and success- 
fully guarded, and it never was in a better 
position thai it is to-day to conserve the 
best interests of those who intrust their 
financial savings to its care.— Weekly 
Statement. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1894.........scce-seseceeee $24,252,828 71 
CrABILiTiES: | ie 2S aR aIe 22,217,399 94 
° "$2,035,428 77 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
i AL CASH distributions are paid upon all poll- 


“Peer policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured isentitled by the Massacha<etts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Set. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 
EIGHTY.SIXTH 4 AN NUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash we for ee ee ong $500,000 00 
anc 
airman ae tena ation 1,000,466 
a. — over all Liabilities...........+00+++ 309,117 89 89 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1396. $2. 09. 584 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY pan 
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Old and Young. 


PENSEE. 





BY DENIS WORTMAN. 





I MAY not know the wondrous Ways 
The Lord to ancient Prophets spake, 
His Poets bade to sing their lays, 
And Kings His conquests undertake ; 


An Angel with his flaming sword ; 
A night-reared Ladder, Angel-trod ; 
A burning Bush, whence spake the Word ; 
A still, small Whisper, straight from 
God ; 


A Nathan’s speech, Thou art the man ; 
A sore sense of a Nation’s need ; 

A pew and solemn Truth that ran 
Into a People’s sacred Creed ; 


A Seraph song, the clouds among, 
That scared but thrilled the Shepherd- 
heart ; 
A light Noon’s strange effulgence flung 
The persecutor’s path athwart ;— 


All this I may not know, and should 
Such Voice or Vision mine e’er be, 

Perhaps appalled my spirit would 
From His unwonted Presence flee ! 


Yet Dreams we dream, and Visions come, 
And Voices speak to them that hear ; 
And Angels visit oft the home 
That hails the hour when God draws 
near ! 


Pity, O Lord. the lives that turn, 
Unlistening, from Thy sacred Speech, 
When simply Thy sweet will to learn 
Were more than worlds of worlds can 
teach ! 


O mine, among earth’s silences, 

To hear Thy low, soft whispered thought, 
And midst my human darknesses 

Discern the Visions Thou hast brought ! 


Nor fearful, I; of some brave deed, 
Some threatening foe, some Cross un- 
couth ! 
Only be mine Thy Cause to speed, 
And love Thine inmost, utmost Truth ! 


O Visions, shine! O Voices, speak ! 
God’s worthiest work and will declare ! 
O manful Men, His semblance seek ; 
Trust Truth and Love; dear Duty dare ! 
SAUGERTIES-ON-HUDBSON, N. Y. 


< 


THE USHER AND THE BASS 
SINGER. 


BY THE LATE ROBERT BEVERLY HALE, 





I am one of the ushers at Dr. Cover- 
dale’s church, There -are three of us, but 
Ihave been there the longest, and so I 
have the middle aisle, and the other two 
have to take the sides. I suppose I 
should be considered as rather a good 
usher ; at least, 1 know who sits in every 
pew in the church, and do not have to 
consult a list when a lady‘asks me if I 
will take her to Mr. Parker’s pew. AllI 
do is to smile and say: ‘‘ Mr, F.G, Parker 
or Mr. F. P. Parker?’ and then she 
says ‘‘Mr, F.G. Parker ;” for Mr. F. P, 
Parker is a retired old coal merchant and 
very cross, and no one ever wants to 
sit with him. I ought not to brag of my 
ushering, forI make mistakes all the time. 
It was only last Sunday that I filled old 
Mr, Fabyan’s pew up to the brim, and five 
minutes afterward the whole Fabyan 
family came in, and three visiting cousins 
with them, 

Well, an usher has rather a strange time 
of it, and, if he accepts all bis chances, 
he ought to bea good student of, human 
nature. One good trick the visitors play on 
me is tosay they would like a seat, and 
then not follow me when I walk down the 
aisle. Down stalk with my head well up 
in the air to one of the front seats, and 
face about with polite dignity only to find 
that my visitors have stayed behind, and 
that I am bowing to the empty air. Then 
the little boys laugh, and even savage old 
Mr. F. P. Parker allows himself to grin. 
When I come back to my visitors, they 
say they would ‘‘a little rather sit near 
the back.” It is hard to tell by a visitor’s 
looks where he wants to sit. ‘*Man 
judgeth by outward appearance ; but the 
Lord knoweth the heart.” I wish I did. 


Of course an old man or womanis gener- 
ally deaf, and wants to sit upnear. A 
young man does not want to be looked 
at, and invariably wants a seat near 


THE 


the door. A young woman is the hardest 
to satisfy. She is divided between a de- 
sire to see other people and to have them 
see her, And of all kinds of visitors she 
is the least afraid of an usher. She knows 
that he will do just what she wants, so 
she does not hesitates to ask for a better 
seat if he gives her one which she con- 
siders a poor one. 

‘ I make it a rule to give the best seats to 
the modest strangers who wait for their 
turn without putting themselves forward. 
But it is pretty hard to do this; for there 
are only a few seats available, aud the 
forthputting young women do their best 
to getthem. And thol am an old hand 
at the business, they very often get ahead 
of me. WhatI hate most of anything is 
to have the Standing Committee inter- 
fere with me, ‘‘ You'd better put some one 
into Mr. Philbrick’s pew,” Mr. Atkinson 
willsay. Then I have to do it, and Mrs. 
Philbrick, who alway comes late, is irri- 
tated at finding her pew full. However, 
I do not mean to intimate that ushering 
is a disagreeable profession. It has its 
advantages. If it had not been for my 
ushering at Dr. Coverdale’s church, I 
should never have met the Soprano 
Singer. 

Our choir has something of a rep .ta- 
tion. I think most of the strangers who 
come to the church come to hear the 
singing, thoI should not like to haveit 
get round to Dr. Coverdale that I said so. 
All the singers have pretty good voices, 
and I understand from one who knows, 
that they all sing remarkably true. Theu 
their voices are said to blend very well, 
tho IL always hear the Soprano above the 
rest. I know very little about music; 
but I have heard it said that the organist 
plays very finely, and makes excellent 
selections. Even I can see that the singers 
are often carried away by what they are 
singing. Itis really a very satisfactory 
choir. We donot have the singers behind 
us, in the old-fashioned way. Our choir 
is in a kind of balcony up above the min- 
ister. Itis very nice having them there, 
for you can see the singers without look- 
ing round. 

It was two years ago when the Soprano 

Singer first came to our church. She 
had never sung in a church before; but 
our organist is always on the lookout for 
unappreciated talent, and he brought her 
to the notice of the Musical Committee. 
As soon as they had heard her sing, they 
engaged her, She is rather small, but she 
has a very big voice for her size. Lama 
pretty impartial person, and I think she 
sings something the way Patti used to 
sing when she was in her prime. I should 
not be so sure if it were not for the fact 
that our Bass Singer thinks very highly of 
her singing, too; and he really knows a 
great deal about it, and gives lessons in’ 
vocal culture. Our Soprano is a modest 
little person, She was pretty well fright- 
ened the first time she sang to us. I did 
not know her then. Her voice startled 
me ; it seemed as if I had heard it before, 
perhaps in my dreams. When she had 
finished it was all I could do to keep from 
clapping ; tho I have never felt that way 
after Dr. Coverdale’s sermons, even his 
very best ones. 

Our Bass Singer is really a good fellow, 
altho he looks very stern. 1 never liked 
bass voices; and his sounds to me very 
much like the others I have heard, tho 
every one says it is an especiaily fine one. 
He frowas when he sings ; I don’t know 
why. Men singers generaily do frown, 
and women singers generaliy smile. I 
wish they could bring themselves to be a 
litle more natural. Our Bass Singer has 
a tender heart, but when he sings he looks 
like a roaring lion. Where he comes out 
strong is in those passages in the oratorios 
where terrible things are dwelt upon. I 
like to hear him sing “ He breaketh the 
bow and the spear in sunder, and burneth 
the chariot in the fire!” To hear him and 
the Soprano singing together is like hear- 
ing an angel and a great devil: tho, as I 
just said, tne Bass Singer is realiy a good- 
hearted fellow, 

Before the Soprano came to sing at our 
church I often used to go home as soon as 
my ushering was over. Ushering is very 
tiring work, and when I have finished I 
am not in condition tor wrestling with a 
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sermon, But the Soprano Singer’s first 
song had such an effect on me that I 
waited that Sunday, and since then I have 
got out of the habit of going home early. 
When the choir is sitting down they are 
almost invisible ; but the Soprano, altho a 
little woman, sits rather high ; and from 
my seat in the back of the church that 
first Sunday she sang I could see the little 
blue feather sticking out of her hat. A 
little blue feather is a good enough 
thing to look at, and I used to look at 
it a good deal, and wonder if I should 
ever know the little woman under- 
neath it. As the weeks went by I looked 
at it more and more. When the Soprano 
sang a solo it thrilled every one, but it 
thrilled me more than all the rest, except 
perhaps one ; and when the quartet sang 
I managed to detach the Soprano’s voice 
from the others, and to hear it all alone. 

I think she must have known that I was 
watching her ; in fact, I afterward heard 
that she did. But, of course, she never 
seemed to. Once she came into the 
church by the front way instead of by the 
choir door, and asked me to give her little 
sister a seat. Her speaking voice was 
very low, and very different from any 
one’s else—a voice to be remembered ; 
and her manner was shy but dignified. I 
stammered out that I would take care of 
the litule girl; andI did. I put her in the 
very best pew in the church, for I had 
read in the Sunday Gossip that Mr. Fulton 
and his family were spending a month in 
the country, When the little girl passed 
me as she went out of church I asked her 
how she liked the sermon. ~* Pretty 
well,” she replied; ‘*but I liked Amy’s 
singing the best.”’ ‘‘ So did I,” I said, and 
then blushed to see that the Soprano was 
standing close by us. The Soprano 
blushed, too. ‘‘ Thank you for taking 
such good care of Polly,” she said, and the 
two went out of church together. AsI 
remember it, the sun went behind a cloud 
at just about that time; but perhaps that 
is my imagination. 

Not long afterward Dr. Coverdale 
wrote me a note asking me to come to the 
next church sociable. Now I am not a 
party-going man, and the few invitations 
I receive 1 generaily decline ; but the doc- 
tor seemed to want me to come, and I was 
always glad to do what he asked me, So 
when I had brushed up my dress suit, 
which was pretty dingy—for I am only a 
teller in the Sixth National Bank—I put it 
on and went to the sociable. When I 
came into the church parlor 1 looked 
round and round for some one [ wanted to 
talk to and who wanted me to talk to her, 
‘and I could not see any one like that. So 
I just stood still a while and looked on, 
It is always good fun looking on at socia 
bles—the girls have such funny clothes, 
and the men feel so out of place. 

Kind old Dr. Coverdale caught sight of 
meat last. ‘*‘ Here you are, my boy,” he 
said, taking me by the hand; ‘‘ there’s a 
young lady here that doesn’t know us 
very well, and you must make her feel at 
home.” To my amazement he led me up 
to the Soprano Singer, who was siting 
alone on a settee. ‘‘ Now you young peo- 
ple must amuse each other,” he said ; aud 
with this introduction he left us. For to 
Dr. Coverdale young people are young 
people, and their names are immaterial. 
The Soprano Singer did not seem much 
embarrassed. ‘‘ Dear old Dr. Coverdale,” 
she said, “I don’t believe he knows who I 
am. My name is Amy Dalton ; and yours 
is Mr, Oliver Fairfax, isn’t it?” 

** Yes,” I said; and then I could not 
think of anything else to say, because I 
was just thinking how nice she was, and 
I could not say tnat. 

“You know we're old friends, Mr. 
Fairfax,” she said, *‘ever since the day 
you took careof Poily. Snesaid you gave 
her a splendid seat.” 

‘It was a good seat,” I replied. ‘‘I 
feel as if we were very good friends, too, 
somehow or other. Do you know, the 
first time you sang it seemed as if I had 
heard your voice before ?” 

** I’ve heard other people say that about 
my voice,” she said. ‘It’s funny, isn’t 
it? How many people there are in this 
room!” she wenton. ‘‘I don’t know any 
one here except the Bass Singer, and I’m 
rather afraid of him. I don’t think I 
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shall be afraid of you,” she added, confi- 
dentially. 

After we had talked a little while, the 
thought struck me that it would be nice 
to walk home with her. It was quite an 
effort to bring myself to the point of ask- 
ing her. I never could quite make out 
w? ether I was timid or brave, any way. 
I - m almost always afraid to do things, 
but I do them sometimes. 

‘*CanI walk home with you?” I said at 
last ; and to my surprise and joy her face 
lighted up and she consented. A few 
minutes afterward the Bass Singer came 
up and asked her the same question. 
When she said that Mr. Fairfax had 
promised to walk home with her, he 
glanced at me with a grieved look, bowed 
to her, and withdrew. 

‘““T’m glad I’m going with you,” she 
said ; ** but oh, Mr, Fairfax, I’m sorry for 
him. He thinksevery one hates him, and 
he's always coming up and asking me to 
do things after I’ve promised to do them 
with some one else. He thinks he has 
bad luck; but I think it’s because he’s a 
little slow. I like him very much, tho,” 
she added, kindly. 

On the way home she took my arm, and 
I was glad she did, for we seemed to get 
along very comfortably that way. I felt 
very big and strong that evening, and al- 
most wished some rough fellow would 
come up and say something insulting so 
that I might knock him down ; but on the 
whole I am glad we had no such adven- 
ture, for 1 am not really any stronger 
than other people. We did not talk much 
on the way home, but I enjoyed every 
instant. When I left her at the door 
of her apartment house, I nerved my- 
self for another effort, and asked her 
another question. 

**Can I come and see you here some 
time, Miss Dalton?” 

**Do come, Mr. Fairfax! 
except Tuesday or Thursday. 
my rehearsal evenings.” 

‘*All right, Good-by, Miss Dalton.” 

‘*Good-by, old friend.” 

She unlocked the doorand went in, and 
I stood for fully tive minutes looking at 
that apartment house, It was a tall 
apartment house, and very thin, and not 
atall elegant ; but there was something in- 
side it, which made it, in my eyes, 
a very respectable-looking ‘partment 
house. 

After that I used to go to see the Soprano 
Singer very often. 1 became an expert 
in ringing bells, and calling up wbes. 
She lived three flights up, wich her older 
sister and little Polly. When I came, 
Polly was always in bed, and the Soprano s 
older sister was reading in her bedroom. 
First we would talk, and then the So- 
prano would sing, and then we would 
talk some more, and then it would be ten 
o’clock, and she wouid tell me that I 
ought to go now, but that she hoped I 
would come again soon ; and I would look 
up at the clock and say: ‘‘ For Heaven's 
sake !” and bid her a hurried good-by. 
She always sang something after I went 
away, for she knew [I likea to hear her as 
I walked down the stairs and along the 
street. 

Sometimes I met the Bass Singer there. 
When we were both calling \ogether the 
Soprano’s older sister, Eilen, left her read- 
ing and came out to help Amy to amuse 
us, and somehow or other the Bass Singer 
always had to talk to Elien. It was not 
my faulc, nor the Soprano’s ; it nust have 
been his own fault. He was always 
gloomy, except for an occasional joke. 
When he made these we all laughed out of 
a sense of politeness; but he looked 80 
stern that it would not have made you 
really want to laugh even if he had said 
something funny. We always asked him 
to sing, and he was very obliging about 
singing to us. But his voice was a church 
voice, and he could not adapt it to the 
little room as the Soprano could hers. He 
sang so loud that it was painful to hear 
him, and his songs were too demoniacal 
in character. He liked songs about devils 
and drinking songs; and he frowned 50 
dreadfully when he sang them that the 
Soprano would turn pale, and set her 
teeth. We none of usliked to hear him 
sing ; but it would have been impolite not 
to ask him. 


Any evening, 
Those are 
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I always remember the twelfth of Jan - 
uary, because that was the day of Mrs. 
Felton’s tea, and also because something 
else happened on that day. Mrs. Felton 
asked the whole parish to her tea. I went 
because I hoped the Soprano would be 
there, and I always liked to be where she 
was. She did not turn up, and so I did 
not have a very good time. I drank some 
chocolate because the girl who was pour- 
ing out chocolate wanted me to, and then 
I drank some tea because the girl who was 
pouring out tea wanted me to, and then I 
drank some coffee for a similar reason. 
Then I stood up against the wall and 
thought it was about time to go home. 
But just then Mrs, Felton came up, and 
after that things began to get exciting. 

‘‘Have you heard this about Miss Dal- 
ton ?” she said. 

“No. What is it?’ I asked, trying to 
look indifferent. 

‘* Why, she’s going to New York this 
afternoon, at just about this time, too; 
and she'll probably be gone a month. 
Some one’s sick, Ithink. She dido’t know 
of it till this morning.” 

Going away fora whole month! That 
did not sound attractive. What should I 
do? I must see her! I must—but wait a 
moment, Mrs. Felton was still speaking : 

‘*‘ Why, there’sour Bass Singer! I never 
can remember his name. I must tell him 
about Miss Dalton. I think”— 

I never heard what she thought. The 
idea bad come into my head that I must 
see Amy before she went. Was there 
time? I rushed outof the room without 
a word of apology, ran to the dressing 
room, seized the first hat I could find, and 
hurried out into the street. I found a cab 
and told the man I would give him five 
dollars if he would gallop all the way to 
Congreve Street. We were nearly ar- 
rested, but we made two miles in six 
minutes. When I reached the apartment 
house, the door was open, and Ellen Dal- 
ton was coming out. 

‘* Amy’s upstairs,” she said. 

These words sounded very sweetly to me. 
I ran up the three flights, The door was 
open. Amy was stooping over her trunk, 
crying quietly, just a little. 

**Amy!” I cried, hoiding my arms out 

toward her. . 

She looked up quickly, and a queer lit- 
tle smile came over her mouth, tho her 
eyes kept on crying. And then she came 
right into my arms—not in an aggressive 
way, but confidently and quietly, just as 
if she belonged there. We stood there 
perfectly still for a minute; and thenI 
kissed her. As I did so, I caught sight of 
some one standing in the doorway. It 
was the Bass Singer. He did not look 
stern now, but very sad, and white asa 
ghost. 

‘‘I beg your pardon,” he said. ‘‘I did 
not know—I congratulate you.” 

He tried to advance and shake hands ; 
but he could not doit. He made two 
steps forward, then turned and hurried 
out of the room. We could hear his reck- 
less tread as he rushed down the three 
steep flights of stairs. 

‘Poor fellow!” said Amy, standing 
with her hands on my shoulders, and lis- 
tening to the Bass Singer’s steps as they 
mingled with other steps on the sidewalk, 
‘* He’s been so kind to me!” 

Amy did not stay away a month, after 
all. She came back the next Sunday to 
sing. But that day there were only three 
in the little balcony above the minister. 

The Bass Singer had resigned. 

Boston, Mass. 
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IT was only recently, according to a 
letter in an exchange, that in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral a London guide held forth thus to 
an American gentleman: “ That, sir, is the 
tomb of the greatest naval ’ero Europe or 
the whole world ever knew!” “Yes?” 
“It is, sir, the tomb of Lord Nelson. This 
marble sarcophiggus weighs forty-two 
tons. Hinside that is a steel receptacle 
weighing twelve tons, and hinside thatis a 
leaden casket, ’ermetically sealed, weighing 
two tons. Hinside that is a ma’ogany coffin 
’olding the ashes of the great ’ero.” 
“ Well,” said the Yankee, after reflecting a 
moment, “I guess you’ve got him. If he 
ever gets out of that, telegraph me at my 
expense.” —E xchange, 
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“UNDRESS PARADE.” 


BY FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS, 


OF “‘ dress parade” you all have heard. 
And, doubtless, you have seen 

The trampling lines of solid blue 
Wheel grandly on the green. 

But I’ve an army which, I’m sure, 
Tho you look far and near, 

Tho you hunt north, south, east and west, 
Has not to-day a peer. 

And every night, at eight o’clock, 
Its line of march is made, 

And the noise of drums tells me it comes 
To give “‘ Undress Parade.” 


A prouder general than I 
Ne’erissued a command ; 

A prouder army than my own 
Exists not in the land. 

Two drummers always lead the way, 
Then come the “ rank and file.’’ 

With heads erect, and faces front, 
They march, then halt, the while 

I make inspection of them all, 
Of uniforms and guns; 

And then I call, “‘ Attention all !’’ 
* Now, march! By twos! By ones!” 


At last, when I am satisfied 
That everything is right ; 

That curls are brushed, and faces clean, 
And uniforms are white, 

I cry out, ‘‘Company, break ranks!’’ 
The sound each one alarms; 

For straightway, on the * double quick,” 
They run into my arms, 

The drums are dropped, and muskets, too ; 
Each hides his curly head, 

And hugs me tight, and says, ‘‘Good 

night!” 

Then scampers off to bed. 
GERMANTOWN, PENN. 
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A SEVERE EX'PERIMENT. 


BY JEANNETTE SCOTT BENTON, 











It was an ill-tempered day, with a fine, 
penetrating mist and a raw, east wind. 
Every one who came into the store shiv- 
ered as the warm air struck them, and 
the east wind seemed to have possession 


. of all their tempers. 


Caleb Wilson, the proprietor of the 
store, was at best a gnarly old gentleman 
with an uncertain disposition, which was 
growing more uncertain as the day pro- 
gressed and his trials accumulated. Mrs. 
Jones could get everything she priced “‘a 
mite cheaper over to Harmon’s.” Mrs, 
Austin, his best customer and butter- 
maker, brought in doubtful butter, and 
he dared not tell her so but meekly took 
it at his bighest price. Mrs. Sampson 
returned a dress because she found a 
*¢‘ damaged spot right in the middle of the 
piece.” So it had gone all day. 

Just at nightfall Bruce, his only son, a 
boy of fifteen, came in and stood by the 
showcase, talking to a mate in the vicin- 
ity of Mr. Wilson, who was marking 
goods behind a stack of muslins. 

‘*T feel awful bad about their changing 
our arithmetics,” the boy was saying; 
‘Pa just can’t afford to get me one, I 
know.” 

‘* Yes, tis bad for some of you fellows,” 
Bruce answered, in a lofty tone. ‘Of 
course, with me it’s different. Father 
can get whatever I want.” 

The old man’s face grew grimmer, and 
his thin lips set in a displeased line. ‘‘So, 
so, young man,” he muttered ; ‘‘ you are 
crowing pretty loud.” 

Bruce went on, ‘‘I tell you I am glad 
my father’s rich. I’d most rather die than 
go dressed as some of the fellows have 
to, and dig into all kinds of work.” 

*¢ Guess you could work if you had to,” 
the boy replied, rather tartly. 

‘6 Yes; but I don’t have to,” Bruce re- 
torted with a laugh. 

‘¢You don’t, sonny? Well, we'll see,” 
Mr. Wilson muttered again, peering 
around the muslins at the spruce rather 
supercilious-looking boy. Then his gaz 
wandered down the length of the long, 
well-filled store. It was the largest in the 
county; and the honest, energetic old man 
had the patronage of the entire country- 
side, in spite of his surly ways. He gazed 
long down into the dim interior until his 
clerks commenced lighting up. 

“I am tired of keeping store, anyway,” 
he said, half aloud. Then roused sharply, 
‘Never mind lighting up,” he called to 
the two young men. ‘Come here.” He 


moved to the desk and they followed him. 
‘*T sha’n’t need you any more. Here’s a 
month’s wages ahead that will last you 
while you are hunting another job,” he 
said, shoving the money toward them. 

‘* Why.” they both began in astonish- 
ment; ‘‘ have we done anything ?” 

‘*No, no, boys; you are all right. I 
will give you good recommends. Hope 
you will have luck getting a place.” 

He turned from them and commenced 
to pile up the books on his desk, They 
stood an instant in blank amazement. 
‘*Sha’n’t we come back for the evening ?” 
one of them ventured. ‘ No, no, you can 
go now,” he answered, impatiently. 

‘* Why, Father, what does this mean ?”’ 
questioned Bruce, who had been an inter- 
ested auditor to these proceedings, His 
father, vouchsafing no answer, went 
around carefully closing the great shut- 
ters, setting the burglar trap shotgun and 
double bolting the doors. He put the 
front door key in his pocket. 

‘Bring the account books from the 
desk,” he said to Bruce. The boy obeyed. 
Then he extinguished the light, and they 
groped their way in the darkness to the 
back door. ‘‘ Take the books to the house, 
then come with me,” was the next com- 
mand. 

He carried them to the big white house 
just across the alley. Then down thelong 
village street they went rapidly with 
coat collars turned up in slight protection 
against the driving mist. Finally they 
stood on the bridge over the river just 
above the dam. The fall rains had swol- 
len it into quite a torrent. Mr, Wilson 
took the two big store keys from his 
pocket and handed them to Bruce, 
‘* Throw them in,” he said. 

‘* Into the water?” the boy gasped. He 
was very white, but, knowing his father, 
he said no more, only obeyed. 

** Now, young man”—Mr. Wilson faced 
him with a keen gaze on the boy’s startled 
countenance—“ that store will stay shut 
until I see fit it should be opened. It may 
be five years. It may be fifty. Mean- 
time I calculate I’ve got about income 
enough from other things to keep us off 
the town. So after this if you get any- 
thing better than blue jeans you'll flax 
around for it.” 

Such a mystery had never befallen the 
people. The whole country went wild 
over it. But the blank wooden front of the 
big store and Mr. Wilson’s grim face were 
alike imperturbable. Mrs. Wilson and the 
two married daughters, after vain ques- 
tioning and many teare, dropped it meek- 
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ly. Bruce, who alone held the key of the 
problem, was naturally silent ; but a bitter 
desire to shame his father grew in his 
heart. 

**Guess when he sees me in rags he’ll 
find some way to fix it up. I’d like to 
know what work he expects me to do, 
anyway ?” he thought, sullenly. 

As the months went by, in spite of his 
mother’s care his clothes grew shabbier 
and shabbier. His shoes were actually 
ragged ; but his father seemed not to no- 
tice it. Bruce had always been unpopular 
among the boys for his *‘ bossy way ” and 
his “‘ airs”; so in his adversity he had no 
friends to turn to. The mysterious clos- 
ing of the store and the pinched way in 
which the family appeared to live was 
**good enough for him” in their eyes, 
and the boy’s school life was sometimes 
almost a purgatory. 

‘* Most die if you had to go like some of 
us fellows, wouldn’t you?” jeered one of 
them one day. 

‘* You'll have to stay home in a blanket 
pretty soon,” chimed in another. 

‘* Mr, Jenkins wants a boy up in his tan- 
yard. Better try for the place,” suggested 
a third. 

‘*When you see me in Jenkins’s tanyard 
you'll know it,” shouted Bruce, boiling 
with passion, ‘‘My father’s got money 
enough ”— 

‘Oh, bother money, Bruce Wilson!” 
broke in one of the other, older boys; ‘‘ you 
make me sick. You weren’t any good 
with it, and you ain’t any good without 
it. There’s one thing money can’t buy 
and you haven’t got, and that’s sense.” 

He slunk away from the laughter of 
the boys with black rage in his heart. 
‘‘’Twas all his father. He’d make him 
sorry,” was the whole thought of his life. 
Daily the neat, gentlemanly boy grew 
more careless and worthless, 

** He looks and acts like a tramp,” his 
sister said one day tohis mother. ‘*Can’t 
Father fix him up some? It might give 
him a little self-respect.” 

Mr. Wilson comingin heard her, ‘No, 
he can’t,” he answered. ‘A self-respect 
that’s made out of clothes isn’t going to 
stand by a fellow. I'll own that I’m dis- 
appointed in the boy. I thought he was 
worth saving ; but I guess he ain’t—I 
guess he ain’t.” His voice quivered, and 
he turned to the window. 

I think just that break in his father’s 
voice went a long way toward saving 
Bruce Wilson, for he was in the next 
room and heard it all. 

‘* Why, I believe he cares for me, He 
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Snap your Fingers | 
at Dyspepsia. 


OOK to the kitchen for the remedy. Eat 
freely three times a day bread, hot biscuit, 
hot cakes, made light and sweet with 

Royat Baxinc Powner, stop yeast bread, use 
meat sparingly, take plenty of air and exercise, 
and you may snap your fingers at Indigestion. 

There is a quality in Royat Baxinc Powner, 

coming from the purity and wholesomeness 
of its ingredients, which promotes digestion. 
Food raised by it will not distress. 
P culiarity of Roya has been noted by hygien- 
ists and physicians, and they are accordingly 
earnest in its praise, especially recommending © 
it in the preparation of food for those of delicate 
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honestly cares, and isn’t doing it for 
meanness,” he thought, with 2 softening 
throb in his heart. He lay on the lounge 
a long time with his head buried in the 
pillows. When he got up there was a 
look of grim determination on his face, 
very much like his father’s. 

That night he announced at the tea- 
table: ‘‘ I’ve been up to see Mr. Jenkins. 
He will give me my board and fifty cents 
a week while school lasts. In vacation he 
will give me two dollars.” 

Mrs. Wilson dropped her fork in dismay. 
‘* Why, Bruce, thav’s the dirtiest, awful- 
est smelling place; and Mrs. Jenkins has 


_ the name of being a dreadful housekeep- 


” 
. 


er 

** Yes, it’s a pretty tough place, but 
*twas all the job I could get. I'll have to 
ask you, Father, to advance me money 
enough for a pair of overalls and a 
wamus, You know you promised me 
blue jeans.” Mr. Wilson ,without a word, 
handed him a dollar and a half. 

Monday morning Bruce commenced 
work. The horrible smells sickened him. 
Mrs. Jenkins’s cooking spoiled even his 
appetite; but there was a good deal of his 
father in him, after all,so he went on 
without a thought of giving it up. 

**Yes, 1 am ‘Jenkins’s boy,’ and I ex- 
pect I do smell of the tanyard,” he re- 
marked, cheerfully, to the boys; ‘‘and if 
any of you fellows object I’ll fight it out 
with you.” 

Somehow, tho, “‘ Jenkins’s boy” grew in 
popularity with the “ fellows” in spite of 
his hands, and sometimes even his rather 
objectionable smell. 

All the long summer he lived and 
worked at the tanyard. Mrs. Wilson 
missed him sorely and shed many tears in 
secret, while Mr. Wilson contracted a 
habit of strolling up to the yard and from 
behind the safe shelter of the big piles of 
bark watching the boy with an anxious 
countenance. 

‘I’m afraid he’s working too hard this 
hot weather,” he said to his wife. ‘‘It 
seems sort of unnatural, anyway, to have 
the only boy we've got boarding away 
from home.” 

‘‘Everything has been unnatural for 
most a year back, ever since you took that 
notion to shut up the store,” she an- 
swered, tearfully. 

‘* Well, we'll see—we'll see. I ain’t over 
the notion yet,” was the discouraging re- 
joinder, 

In the fall Bruce obtained a situation in 
the rival store of the village, which was 
doing a flourishing business now its for- 
midable opponent was out of the way. 
His terms this time were his board and 
ten dollars per month. The winter 
dragged slowly and lonesomely along for 
the old couple. Still Mr. Wilson bided his 
time. 

One morning in the spring every bill- 
board in town and every fence the coun- 
try over held big posters announcing, in 
large, impressive letters : 


“I Caleb Wilson, having rested until I am 
tired, 

Will open my store, as suddenly as I 

closed it. 

Old goods sold at cost. 

over. 

I will further say that rest has improved 

my temper. 

Hoping my friends will be as glad to see 

me as I am to see them, I am, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“CALEB WILSON.” 

“Ah! This is like living again,” he 
said to himself, as he felt the old, familiar 
floor under his feet, and the old, familiar 
piles of goods confronted him. He drew 
long breaths of delight as he bustled about, 
directing his help in the ** redding up.” 

It was growing alittle late when he put 
on his hat and went slowly down the 
street. Rather hesitatingly heopened the 
door and went into the other store. Bruce 
was alone, the proprietor had gone to tea. 
Some way he looked unfamiliar to Mr. 
Wilson. He had grown so, and the boy- 
ish look had left his face. It seemed as 
he looked at him that he had lost his boy 
forever. He could have gathered him to 
his heart in a strange excess of tender- 
ness. The sudden tears welled to his un- 
accustomed eyes. He walked briskly up 
to the boy. 
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“Well, Bruce, does your board suit 
you ?” he interrogated, brusquely. 


‘*Fairly,” answered Bruce, with a 
smnile, 
**Good as Mother’s ?” 


** Well, no;- it don’t seem so to me. 
May be I am prejudiced.” 

‘*Get pretty good clothes ?” 

Bruce looked down at the plain home- 
spun. ‘Better than blue jeans,” he 
answered, laconically. 

** Well, you’ve flaxed around for them, 
haven’t you?” 

There was a silence. Then Mr. Wilson 
commenced again, 

“T never could abide that man Harmon 
getting ahead of me. So Bruce, if you 
will come over and work in my store I’ll 
give you your board and fifteen dollars a 
month this year, and I’ll send you to col- 
lege next year. But you’ll have to keep 
on flaxing.” He came nearer to the boy 
and said, in a low voice, almost appeal- 
ingly : ‘‘Say, Bruce, you have got more 
sense, haven’t you? And you’ve got 
over the notion that good clothes and a 
rich old father will make aman? Say, 
sonny, you don’t think I was too hard on 
you, do you?” 

** Well,’ the boy said, rather hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘ you did jump on a fellow pretty 
heavy but—I guess it was worth it.” 

Then his heart fairly leaped from his 
mouth, for his father, his hard, unyield- 
ing old father, suddenly leaned over and 
kissed him fullon his mouth as he was 
kissed when he was a little child. 

Fr, Scott, Kan. 
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“ BEN-DOUGHNUTS.” 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINSON, 











Ou, Mother, can’t I go skating on the 
Pond-hole? It’s just spendid skating, and 
Abby Lote’s coming for me.” 

** No, Sarah Maria, you cannot go—not 
one step.” 

‘*Oh, Mother,” said Sarah Maria, plead- 
ingly. 

“I don’t see why you want to pester 
me so, Sarah Maria. I know it isn’t fit 
weather for skating; why, it is a regular 
thaw. Only yesterday noon those Sim- 
mons boys were skating on the river and 
at twoo’clock it was all open, running 
water. Now I don’t want tohear another 
word about it”—as Sarah Maria opened 
her mouth. ‘Sit dowu in the keeping 
room anl study your arithmetic lesson 
like a good girl, and pretty soon you can 
have a nice hot fried dried-apple turn- 
over.” 

Sarah Maria went slowly out of the 
room ; her head was bent down ; her fine 
light hair, like thistle down, was braided 
tightly in a little braid which stuck out 
stiffly as she walked away ; she jerked her 
elbows and twitched her shoulders in her 
red and black plaid dress. 

Sarah Maria’s round, freckled face was 
all twisted and knotted up in the effort 
she was making not to cry. She was a 
**spunky ” little girl. 

Sarah Maria was not a very pretty 
child, and red was not her color, she was 
so pink herself; and to-day she looked 
pinker than usual, in her emotion. Even 
the parting of her hair was pink. 

‘* Shut the door,” called her mother, ‘‘ so 
the smell of the fat won’t go all over the 
house.” 

Sarah Maria did not quite dare to bang 
the door, but she shut it in a very decided 
manner. 

After Abby Lote and the others had 
come and gone, Sarah Maria sat down by 
the window and listlessly began to study 
her arithmetic lesson; but she did more 
looking out of the window than studying. 

**Mother didn’t say I couldn’t go and 
look on,” said Sarah Maria to herself, 
presently. ‘‘I guess I’ll go just for a lit- 
tle while.” 

Soshe put on her hat-and coat, and 
went very quietly out of the front door. 
She knew very well that she was not do- 
ing right. She did not take her skates. 

‘**Oh, goody ! so you’ve come, after all,” 
called Abby Lote. 

**T’ve only come to look on a minute,” 
said Sarah Maria. 

**Oh, come on, it’s such fun; the ice is 
‘lovely ‘ Ben-doughnuts,’” 
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** IT haven’t got my skates.” 

‘‘No matter; Carrie May’s just going 
home. She'll let you take hers.” 

‘*No, I guess not,” said Sarah Maria. 
**T can’t stay only a few minutes. I'll 
watch the rest,” 

The ice was very soft and “limber,” 
bending up and down, but not breaking, 
as the children skated rapidly over it. 
Such ‘‘ bendy” ice they always called 
** Ben-doughnuts.” 

Poor Sarah Maria! She felt that she 
must go on, and the children kept teasing 
her “ to try it just once across and back.” 

**Pooh!” at last said one boy, ‘‘ you 
don’t darst to ; you are a ’fraid cat, that’s 
what you are. I stump you to go across 
five times.” 

This was too much for Sarah Maria, she 
never could take a ‘“‘stump.” In a 
twinkling she had put on Carrie May’s 

skates and had dashed out upon the Pond- 
hole. 

‘**Pears to me, Tildy,” said Grandma 
to Sarah Maria’s mother, *‘ you are just a 
leetle hard on Sary. Why couldn’t you 
have let her go to look on, or skate just a 
leetle mite ?” 

** Now, Ma,” said Mrs. Brown, as she 
quickly filled and folded over a dried- 
apple turnover. ‘‘ I can’t have you spoil- 
ing that child. It was not safe for her to 
go; and [know it is the best thing for her 
to stay in the house and she must learn 
when I say no, I meanit. Just see how 
still she is.” 

‘** Just as still as a mouse,” said Grand- 
ma, with a sigh. 

‘*T am making her an extra nice turn- 
over with some lemon juice and a few 
raisins mixed in the dried apple, for being 
so good.” 

Sarah Maria did the stump of skating 
five times over an especially ‘‘ bendy” 
place ; then she and Abby Lote, hand and 
hand, thought that they would skate 
across a few more times on their own 
account. It was really very exciting. 

The big boy had gone home, and many 
of the remaining children were afraid to 
venture far from the shore, the ice was 
melting so fast. 

Sarah Maria and Abby Lote decided to 
try it once more ‘‘ to go across like light- 
ning.” 

Alas! their “lightning” was not quick 
enough or the ice was just ready to break; 
and the two little girls suddenly found 
themselves standing up to their necks in 
the icy, muddy water. 

Oh, how they screamed! The other 
children screamed, too; and the united 
calls for help soon brought some men 
who, with planks and rails, with much 
trouble pulled out the frightened children. 

** Naughty gals,” said one of the men, 
**get home at once. I would whip you 
well if you were my children,” 

The other man spoke more gently and 
helped the girls home ; they were so wet 
and cold that they could hardly walk 
without help. He left Abby Lote at her 
house, and then went on with Sarah 
Maria. 

“Here, marm,” he said, pushing open 
the kitchen door, ‘is something, I be- 
lieve, belongs here ;” and he put Sarah 
Maria down in the middle of the floor. 

‘* Sarah Maria !” exclaimed her mother, 
** have you been to the Pond-hole ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Sarah Maria, faintly. 

‘*And I thought I could trust my little 
daughter,” said her mother, rapidly un- 
dressing the trembling child. 

A big washtub was brought into the 
kitchen and half filled with very warm 
water. Without a word Mrs. Brown 
stood Sarah Maria up in it and bathed her 
well, gave her a most vigorous rubbing 
with a coarse towel, put her into her little 
red flannel nightgown, then into bed, 
with piles of quilts and comforters over 
her. 

‘‘Sarah Maria, you will stay here the 
rest of the day, or I will know the reason 
why,” said her mother. 

Poor Sarah Maria! she could not keep 
from crying now as she lay, half-smoth- 
ered, in the big feather bed. 

Now and then Mrs. Brown looked in, 
bringing hot stones and bricks which she 
placed in the bed. 

Once she brought a big bow] of mullein 
tea. ‘‘ Drink this, every drop,” she said ; 
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and Sarah Maria swallowed the hot 
sweet, nauseous drink without a murmur, 

**Can’t I go in and sit with that poor 
child?” asked Grandma. 

‘“*No, Ma,” said Mrs. Brown, “ Sarah 
Maria has been very naughty, and she 
must be punished ; I want her to grow up 
a good girl.” 

‘**I don’t think I was ever quite so hard 
witb you, Tildy,” quavered Grandma. 

There were no fried pies for Sarah 
Maria that day, nor any of the good things 
she could smell cooking in the kitchen ; 
but she had plenty of warm gruel which 
was, perhaps, full as much as she de- 
served, 

Grandma begged hard ‘to give poor 
little Sary just one cooky.” 

But Mrs. Brown was firm. 

‘* Sarah Maria must be taught to mind ; 
she must learn a lesson from this dis- 
obedience.” 

Sarah Maria’s lesson was a hard one; 
but she learned it well. She was ill 
several days in bed with a feverish cold. 
Her mother nursed her tenderly, and 
had several long talks with her little 
daughter. 

Sarah Maria never tried ‘‘ Ben-dough- 
nuts” again, and, what was more, she 
never again disobeyed her mother. 

MIDDLEBOROUGH, Mass. 
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PEBBLES. 


“Poor John died hard.” ‘ How so?” 
“He was frozen to death in the Arctic 
regions.’’—Pick-Me-Up. 


...-They have a brand of whisky in San 
Antonio called the “‘ Horn of Plenty,” be- 
cause it will corn you copiously.—Tezas 
Sifter. 


....“* Freddy, why did you drop the baby 
on the floor?’ ‘ Well, I heard everybody 
say it isa bouncing baby, andI wanted to 
see it bounce.”—Truth. 


..-- There is likely to bea marked increase 
in the peace spirit in Great Britain, now 
that it is seen what the new laureate’s war 
poetry is like.—New York Evening World. 


..-» Take back the ring which thou gavest ; 
It is much too cheap for me. 
Tho it sparkles bright as a train headlight, 
The price-tag betrayeth thee! 
—Detroit Free Press. 


...-Aunty: “ Will you have some oil 
with the salad, Tommy, like me ?”? Tommy 
(who is having a happy day (?) with aunty): 
“No thanks; I don’t squeak.”—The New 
Budget. 


..«-"* May I inquire,’’ asked the eagle, 
“why you are carrying that corkscrew ?” 
‘It hisn’t a corkscrew,’’ growled the Brit- 
ish lion; ‘*hit’s me bloomin’ tail.’’—Jn- 
dianapolis Journal, 


...-Loafabout Luke: “I say, ma’am, 
can’t you gimme a bite o’ something cold 
to eat ?”’? Mrs. Pancake: ‘*‘ Why yes, poor 
fellow! Go and take one of those icicles off 
the fence.’’—Boston Globe. 


....“*Sire,’”’ announced the slave, “‘ there 
is a driveling idiot below.”” The successful 
magazine editor started violently. ‘‘Show 
him right up,’’ he exclaimed with emotion. 
** We are constantly on the lookout for new 
talent.” —Detroit Tribune. 


....Buzby: “ Didn’t Wiggins forget his 
lines at the amateur theatricals last even- 
ing *” Bazter: “No; he only got them 
mixed up a little. Instead of saying “I 
hear the tramp of approaching footsteps,” 
he said, ‘I hear the footsteps of approach- 
ing tramps.’’—London Tit-Bits. 


....“‘ If I were a man,”’ said the little boy 
in the crowded car, “I'd be glad to get up 
and give my seat to a nice, handsome lady 
like that one standing in the aisle down 
there.” ‘‘Why, sure enough, little one,” 
replied the man who was reading the news- 
paper, rising up as he spoke. “I”— 
‘“‘Here’s a seat, Mamma!” called out the 
boy.—Chicago Tribune. 


...e Woman Suffrage Orator : “I tell you, 
friends, the music of the Union will never 
swell out in full volume until woman joins 
the political choir. To her, by decree oF 
nature itself, belongs the leading part—the 
soprano—and the time is coming when she 
will take it.”” Deep Voice (from the rear 
of the hall): “You bet! And she’ll take 
the tenor, too, if she can get him.’’—S4” 
Francisco Chronicle. 


..--An American naval officer, wishing t0 
bathe in a Ceylon river, asked a native to 
show him a place where there were no alli- 
gators. The native took him toa poolclose 
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estuary. The officer enjoyed his dip ; 
= drying himself, he asked his guide 
why there were never any alligators in that 
pool. ‘* Because, sar,” the Cingalese re- 
plied; “ they plenty ’fraid of shark !”— 
Youth’s Companion. 

_...A Great Weight Lifted.—‘‘I presume, 
Mr. Harkus,”’ said young Sorreltop, who 
had lately married into-the family, ‘ Ethel 
will take her piano with her when we go 
to keeping house ?” ‘“ Indeed she will not,”’ 
answered his father-in-law. ‘‘That piano 
belongs to her mother.” ‘Thank you, 
Mr. Harkus—thank you!” exclaimed the 
young man, grasping him fervently by the 
hand; and the light of a great joy shone in 
his eyes.—Chicago Tribune. 


...- There never was a bigger fool no- 
tion in the world,” said young Fullback, 
pulling on his padded trousers, ‘‘ than this 
idea that football is a dangerous game. 
These reports about boys getting hurt,’’ he 
continued, adjusting his shiu-guards and 
fastening them on securely, “are half the 
time exaggerations and half the time 
they’re made out of the whole cloth. A 
fellow simply can’t get injured in a game,” 
he proceeded, stuffing a quantity of wad- 
ding about his hip bones and around his 
shoulders and chest, “unless he just wants 
to injure himself and does it on purpose. 
Now I’ve been in a dozen games this year ”’ 
—here he strapped his ear-guards round his 
head—“ and with the exception of a black 
eye now and then, and one or two fingers 
dislocated, or something like that, I haven’t 
had the slightest injury.”” Here the young 
man put on his nose-guard and mouth- 
protector, and shortly afterward went forth 
to engage in a harmless little game of foot- 
ball.—Chicago Tribune. 


...-Dr. Richard Busby, the second cente- 
nary of whose death was celebrated recently 
at Westminster School, where he was head- 
master for fifty-seven years, was a discipli- 
narian of the old school. When Charles 
the Second visited the school, Dr. Busby 
asked the King to take off his hat while he 
kept on his own, on the ground that disci- 
pline could not be maintained if the boys 
should believe that there was a greater man 
in England than their headmaster. A 
Frenchman once wandered into the school 
playground, and was set upon by the boys. 
Dr. Busby saw the row, and ordered those 
engaged to be flogged. The Frenchman 
was taken with the boys and flogged, too. 
He then went in his wrath to the doctor to 
demand an explanation, but as hecould not 
speak English well, after a few words the 
doctor got angry, and ordered him to be 
horsed, which was done. The Frenchman, 
mad with rage, went to his inn, wrote a 
challenge, and sent it to Busby by the por 


ter. The doctor read the challenge, and at. 


once had the porter horsed. That was too 
much for the Frenchman. He packed his 
valise and fled in terror to France.—Ez- 
change. 





ODD KNOTS, 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be weleomed if 
sent to Tae INDEPENDENT.] 








465.—SQUARE. 

1, Long saws with weights at the lower end, 
for cutting long kerfs in pond ice (‘‘ En- 
cyclopadic Dictionary”); 2, a light car- 
riage with low wheels ; 3, post office, Anne 
Arundel County, Md. ; 4, mariner’s card, or 
compass; 5, capable of being acted; 6, a 
potter’s wheel; 7, those who send. 

ARCANUS 
469.—ANAGRAM. 
“T've dared the dread of the wizard’s glen,” 
Ih an awesome voice spoke he ; 


“He hides him far from the homes of men, 
By the blasted rowan tree. 


“T found his cave in the gloomy pass, 
Where the screech owl shrieks above, 
And bade him show, in his magic glass, 
The face of my one true love. 


“The mirror, shining, and broad, and high, 
Stood deep in a rock-hewn shelf, 
And long I looked, with a stedfast eye, 
But I only saw myself.” 


“Well sped your whole,” said bis candid 
friend ; 


“ Who do it in vain, may rue, 
But fortune’s favors your ways attend, 
And the wizard’s glass showed true.” 
eo M.C.S. 
470.—A PARLIAMENT PUZZLE 


(Each word is given by synonym or sug- 
Sestion, and afterward by anagram. ] 


a remarkable gathering was held in the 
1898, where men from all parts of the 
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earth met to compare their respective (1) 
beliefs. The committees who arranged it 
found it a great work, but at last it went 
off smoothly, after many oilings and re-oil- 
ings of the executive machinery. It met 
near the (2) Mother City of our mid-conti- 
nent, where such crowds jostle one another 
in the streets, and where the tram cars and 
electric motors pile up their living freight, 
where the tall (3) places of business, like 
the Tower of Babel, seem as if they would 
mock, #. e., scoff, at heaven, aud where (4) 
dining parlors are gorgeous with gilding 
and fresco, so that as one eats the Muses 
may smile or Saturn stare at him from the 
walls. But what a motley gathering it was 
which was found in the hall of conference. 
There were (5) ecclesiastics of the Church of 
England, dear old gentlemen in gowns, 
whom one gushing girl declared to be real 
pets; then there were followers of (6) the 
founder of the New Church, who teach that 
religion consists in the spiritual interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, and that ritualism and 
the wearing of gowns breed pride and arro- 
gance. After them came (7) a follower of 
Wesley, thundering forth many a well- 
timed shot at all manner of wicked- 
ness, and next to him some quaint Jap- 
anese (8) sacerdotals robed in flowing 
drapery of gorgeous colors and stripes. 
Then a Buddhist from (9) a country in Asia 
set forth the purposes and aims of his reli- 
gious cult, and then a (10) member of the 
Scottish Kirk rose to claim that tho other 
religions might show more splendid ritual, 
and other sects might be more powerful in 
exhortation, his church was the best in 
prayer. A (11) follower of Islam spoke so 
extravagantly for his religion that one felt 
like exclaiming, ‘‘If you like it so well, go 
home, madman, and enjoy it where you be- 
long!’ There was even a follower of (12) 
the founder of the religion of fire-worship 
ers; and I noticed that he was not only 
quaintly dressed but wore no shoes, either 
**common sense”’ or “razor toes.” A dele- 
gate from India set forth his belief in rein- 
carnation, until one had quite a turn in 
reflecting that possibly many a (13) progen- 
itor of his might have been once rats, or 
some other uncanny beasts. Next a (14) 
follower of the great Protestant Reformer 
took the platform and gave a history of his 
Church, speaking most forcibly in regard 
to what she had suffered, so that it was like 
following a real hunt to watch his pursuit 
of the (15) representative of the Mother 
Church, as the ecclesiastical successor of 
those who had persecuted his ancestors, 
which he did in a storm of eloquent words. 
After him arose a (16) native of a great 
Asiatic nation, who spoke of his people and 
their religions, but in such a jargon that I 
only caught the words, “My country, she 
velly big, she nice.’’ A Calvinist next read 
a paper on (17) Continuance in a state of 
grace, but, tho there is no one my pa rev 
erences as he does Calvin, I confess it was a 
little dry tome. Soall (18) teachings were 
set forth with all their finer points and 
nicer dots, and every (19) tenet was enlarged 
upon until one felt that he might go mad 
with too much learning, but at least every 
delegate had the satisfaction of feeling that 
he had given his (20) ideas to the world, 
according to his manuer, as a gertle love 
pat, or as a more forcible thuy shot, and had 
aired his (21) speculation, which he might 
now go and wash down with cold water or 
hot rye, according to his wont. So at last 
with one voice they cried out,‘‘ We have all 
come to a good understanding, now let us 
adjourn and discuss it over our nuts after 
dinner. It is (22) sufficient, one hug all 
around, and farewell!” So every man went 
his way, and believed straightway as he did 
aforetime, and thus passed away the great 
(23) Congress; but may it leave behind it 
an ample train of good influences. 
DOROTHEA. 





(The works of one of the poets, nicely 
bound, will be given the sender of the best 
lot of answers to No. 470, neatness and ar- 
rangement of the list to count in case of a 
tie. As the author’s answers will be printed 
next week, the work of solvers should be 
promptly forwarded.] 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JAN. 23D. 


463.—Deliver, veiled, reviled, lived, re- 
lived, evil, drive, vile, drivel, ever, derive, 
revel, devil, livered. 

464.—W hole-some. 

465.—The age was ten. Speaking mathe- 
matically, it is immaterial which of the 
possible numbers—those smaller than ten 
and larger than its half—were the two 
thought of, the puzzle depending upon a 


peculiar ae at of the number ten. Sup- 
pose, for example, the numbers were 9 and 
8. Then their product would be 72, which 
fulfils the requirements. 

466.—Sweetheart. 

467.—YZ (Wise head.) 


Selection. 
BRAVEST BATTLE EVER FOUGHT. 


THE bravest battle that ever was fought! 
Shall I tell you where and when ? 
On the maps of the world you will find it 











not; 
’Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


ie not with cannon, or battle shot, 

ith sword, or pobler pen ; 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought, 
From mouths of wonderful men ; 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there is that battle-field. 


No marshaling troops, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave ; 

But, oh ! these battles they Iast so long— 
From babyhood to the grave. 


Yet, faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up town— 

Fights on and on in the endless wars 
Then silent, unseen—goes down. 


O ye with banners and battle shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise, 

I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Were fought in these silent ways. 


O, spotless woman in a world of shame, 
With splendid and silent scorn, 

Go back to God as white as you came, 
The kingliest warrior born! 


—JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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Niilions ss: Pearline 
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AAAAAMADAAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAA ARAM AA AL” 
A Good 
——. is one of the best books 


to have in the house 
for reference. 


The 
Sunlight Almanac 
for 1896 
contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c. ) 
Given Free to users of Sunlight Soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 
them. 1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one E 


from their grocer, 
Contents. AComplete Almanac,Tables, 
Directions for Home Man- 
agement, Language of 
Flowers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
o- Dreams and their 
significance (page 330). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


’ 
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Don’t buy cheap, trashy bind- 
irgs that are dear at any price. 
You pay but a trifle 
more for 





BIAS 
VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS 
and save your time, your money 
and your dress. 

Look for “S. H. & M.” on the 
label and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for samples. showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York 
City. 









Leaders of 
Fashion } 










the best support for puffed 


sleeves and flare skirts in © 

the market. 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped ...... 


Fibre Chamois 


All dry goods stores. Three weights. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


THE . A Sanatorium for those 
pti seeking Health and Rest. 


Open all the year. Send for 


SPRINGS: "eserves: se, 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





THE INDEPENDENT 





SUN PASTE 





“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 





Weenty saree Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 
[For the week ending Thursday, Jan. 23d, 1896.)) 
TEAS.—The total sales of tea at the regular 
weekly auction sales yesterday were 9,641 pack- 
ages. Prices were steady, and sales fairly sat- 


isfactory. Fuchau is quoted at 10@25c.; For- 
moga, 14@30c.; Japan, 14@3lc.; India, 15@60c., and 
Amoy,9@l13c. 


COFFEE.—The business in mild coffee is 

fairly active, and the tone is steady; but Brazil 
rowths are quiet and prices irregular. Java 
s quoted at 21@3ic.; Mocha, 24@25c.; Maracaibo, 
Wa2ic.; Laguayra, 16@21e., and Brazil, 4@ 
16c. 


SUGAR.—Refined sugar is quiet, but firm. 
Refiners bave about caught up with their orders, 
and the demand is quite brisk. Granulated has 
advanced to 5c.; powdered, 5'4c.; cut loaf and 
crushed, 55¢c., and cubes, 54c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are quiet and steady at 444@6éc. per Db; 
dressed mutton dull at 5@7c.. and dressed lambs 
weak at 7@9%c. City dressed veals are 7@llc., 
and country dressed, 6@9c. 


PROVISIONS.—Hog products are quiet and 
easy at the close; but recent higher prices still 


rule. Mess pork is $10.75711 per bbl.; family, 
$11, and short clear, $11.50@12 50. Beef is steady, 
with extra mess at $8@8.50; family, $10@12, 


and packet, $8.50@10. Beef hams are firm at 
15.50@16. Lard is easier at $5.90 per 100D. 
2ickied bellies are firm at 5@5'éc. per  ; shoul- 
ders, 4454@5c., and hains, 844@9c. 


COTTON.—Spot cotton closes steady, with 
middling uplands at 3 5-l6c., and middling Gulf, 
89 16c. 


WOOL.—There has been no special activity in 
wool this week, but the strong foreign markets 
have made quotations stiff here. There has been 
a steady decrease in the sticks of desirable 
goods, and this has been a str ng factor. Do- 
mest ic fleeces Nos. 1,2 and XXX are won at 
22@28c.; XX and above, 19@20c.; X, 16@17c.; 
combing. W@22c.; delaine, 18a22c.; . eoaree, 20@- 
22c.; pulled, 28¢36c.; Territory, 7@15c.; Cali- 
fornia, 9@15c.; Texas, 10413c.; Australian, 18@ 
23c.: English wools, 24@26c., and Canada fleece, 
24@26c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour has advanced a 
little in tone and prices, but trade is ty as 
buyersare not always willing to pa l asking 
terms. Winter nate nts are $3.75@ bpd bbl.; 
straights, $3.5003.55; clears, $3 25@3.35; city 
patents, $4.20:14.29; city clears, S44. 10: epring 
patents, $3.55a38 75; straights, 35@3.45, an 
clears, $2.80.03.05. Buckwheat our is dull at 
$1.25 per bag; rye flour firm at $2.50@2.85 per 
bbl., and cornmeal quiet at $2.25. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat is very firm and 
high this week, and the bulls are steadily forc- 
ing the market upward. Exports have been 
very large, and receipts bave steadily fallen off. 
Offerings are absorbed freely, but at the high 
advance prices are a trifle nervous and uncer- 
tain. May wheat is 70c.: No.2 red cash, 75@ 
76c.; No. 1 Northern Duluth, 734c., and No, 
hard, 744c. Corn is in light ‘demand, but prices 
have worked up in sympathy with wheat. 
Receipts of corn in the West are so 
liberal that this strength is partly counter- 
acted. May corn is 35%c.; No. 2 cash, 35! 
@36e., and steamer corn, 3549@3534c. Oats 
are dull, but the market is steady in sym- 
pathy with wheat. Exports have been steady, 
and receipts large for the week. May oats are 
25c.;°No. 2 cash, 245¢@2446c., and No. 2 white, 
2%@2ic. Barley is du!l at 35@47c. for poor feed- 
ing stuff to choice. Buckwheat 1s steady at 
38\ec. for prime State, and rye is nominal at 43@ 
45c. Receipts of hay are larger and prices have 
declined a trifle, altho trade is still good. Prime 
timotby is 95c.@$1 per 100%; No.3 to No. 1. 15@ 
92hec., and clover mixed, WATiKe. Long rye 
straw is firm at 75@85c.,and short and r: oice 
cut, 0@60c., and wheat straw, 45c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry is dull 
»xcessive supi ily. Fowls are 84@@9c. per 
ce ; roosters, 54¢@6c.; turkeys, 

8@9c.; ducks, “@O@R85c. per pair, aud geese, 71.12 
@1.50 per pair. Dressed poultry is also very 
slow, and receipts moderately large. Near-by 
turkeys are 12 al4c.; Western, young, 12@12\c., 
and old toms, 10c.; Philadelphia capons, 13@18c.; 
Western capons, 11@l6c.; P hilade|phia chickens, 
Relic.; 3 Western, T@8boc.; « fowls, 7@8éc.. old 
cocks, Sig@6e.; . near-by ducks, 15@16c.; W estern, 
10@15c.; ‘near-by geese, 9«l1lc., and Western, 7@ 
Eggs are dull and weak, with Jersey at 19c. 
wed doz.: Pennsylvania and Mary land, 18: @l8\éc.; 
te, lie 18c.; Western, 1l7\@l74¢c.; Southern, 
16@lic.; limed, ‘be. «refrigerator, 1@l6c. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in moderate 
demand at former prices. Fancy Northern are 
$2.75. 03.25 per bbl.; State Ted, $2.50 22.75 ; green- 
ing, $1.75@2.50; v irginia winesap, ¥. 75.63.25 ¢ 
other red, $3, and inferior, 50@$1.25. Grapes 
are neglected at 6@10c. per small basket. Cran- 
berries are dull at $7@9.50 per bbl. for Cape Cod ; 
$6@7 for Jersey, and $1.75@2.25 per crate. Cali: 
fornia oranges are dull at $1.50@3.50 per box; 
Florida, $3@5; grapefruit, $10@12 ; mandarins, 
$8@10, and tangarines, $10@15. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Bermuda 
potatoes are quiet at $4@5.50 per bbl ; Maine 
Rose, $1.50@1.75; Hebron. $1.10 per sack; State 
Rose, $1.37@1.50; Burbanks, 70@80c. per sack ; 
sweet potatoes, $3@4.7 75: white onions. $1.25¢2; 
yellow, $1.25@1.75; red, 75c.@$1; Bermudas,$1.75 
per crate; carrots, 50c.@$1 per bbl.; Russia 
turnips, 60@80c.; spinach, $4@5; kale, "75e.: cel- 
ery, We.@$l per doz.; cabbages, $2.50@5 per 100, 
and tomatoes, $1@2 per crate. 














Have You Seen 
the new Pozzon1 Purr Box? 
free with each box of Powder. 


It is given 
Ask for it. 














FLAVOR CUDAHY'S REX BRAND 


makes delicious flavor for Soups, etc. Send 4~. for Book and 
Sample. The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co.. South Omaha. Neb. 


POINTS 


Worth Remembering 











In the Season of 
Coughs and Colds. 


Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 


is prepared only from the fresh 
livers. of the cod-fish, and accord- 
ing to the most approved method. 

It is entirely free from products 
of decomposition and all traces 
of rancidity. 

It is acceptable to the most sensi- 
tive stomach, and rapidly promotes 
nutrition. 


MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 
has enjoyed the confidence of the 
medical profession and the general 
public for over forty years. 

Flat, oval bottles—all druggists. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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Sarm and Garden. 


LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable to 
those of our subscribers who feel specially inter- 
ested.] 








SUBURBAN LIFE. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





THE influx of the country people into our 
large cities has been growing so steadily 
that a reactionary movement has been pro- 
duced which promises to equalize in im- 
portance the original change in the distri- 
bution of the population. The constantly 
increasing surplus has apparently over- 
whelmed the cities, and the inevitable recoil 
is spreading over a wider area of territory 
a new type of citizen whose influence will 
greatly affect the future of the towns. The 
tendency to move into the suburbs is almost 
as active to-day as the opposite tendency to 
migrate toward thecity. While the fasci- 
nations of town life continue to exert a 
powerful spell upon the minds of the coun- 
try youth, the greater and healthier attrac- 
tions of the suburbs draw the middle class 
outside of the limits of the great cities. 
Recent attempts to annex large outlying 
districts within the corporate limits of 
“Greater” cities, does not in any way 
change the character of the suburban popu- 
lation. It may possibly add a few fresh 
attractions to the wavering ones who have 
not yet reached the point of severing their 
connections with the city; but beyond this 
it matters little whether the suburbs be- 
long to the Greater New York or Chicago, 
or to some small town outside. 

Suburban life of to-day is very different 
from that characterized by the cartoonist 
of a past decade. The suburbanite who 
then received the brunt of the professional 
humorist’s keen pen has long since found 
his small place swallowed up by the rapidly 
growing city, and with his bank account 
comfortably swelled from his ‘suburban 

investment,” he can afford to return the 
laugh so long held against him. When 
the suburban movement began, ten or fif- 











teen years ago, no pecuniary motives in- 
duced the pioneers to put their money in 
the bare fields and rocks beyond the city 
limits, and it was not due to their foresight 
that they found their property suddenly 
increased in value. No one foresaw the 
remarkable growth of such cities as New 
York, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, and 
other centers of population. Their expan- 
sion has been as great a surprise to the his- 
torian as to the densest inhabitant. But 
this is so completely changed now that 
everybody predicts the improvement of real 
estate within any reasonable distance of 
the cities, and there is a scramble to see 
who can purchase the most desirable lots. 
These investment movements have taken 
on the complexion of a gamble or a craze 
with some classes, and rude experiences 
have, in many cases, caused a reaction. 
Land speculators have helped to encourage 
the “‘ investment ’” movement by laying out 
imaginary towns fifty miles from the city, 
and selling the lots to gullible buyers who 
have waited in vain for property to appre- 
ciate in value. 

Notwitbstanding these drawbacks tothe 
legitimate growth of the suburbs there has 
been a steady and healthy increase in the 
population who will in the future build our 
cities. These investors have first sought a 
home, and secondly an investment for their 
money. The money paid for taxes and im- 
provements represents rent saved, and does 
not have to be added, with interest, to the 
original purchase price to offset any profits 
when the property is finally sold. This is 
the difference between the conditions which 
confront the suburban resident who in- 
vests in a country home and the city in- 
habitant who expects to bury his money in 
unimproved property and some day reapa 
big reward. If taxes and improvement 
assessments do not eat up all of the profits 
in the end, one may count himself more 
fortunate than the majority. 

The improvement of suburban rapid tran- 
sit has been one of the greatest factors in 
developing this new phase of life, and with 
the further changes promised by the intro- 
duction of electricity for traveling, light- 
ing and heating purposes, the tendency for 
the middle class to desert the cities will 
be greater than before. Already the trolley 
systems running into the suburbs of New 
York and Brooklyn have completely 
changed the aspect of suburban life to those 
who viewed it askance inthe past. Regions 
heretofore considered entirely inaccessible 
to these in business in New York bave been 
opened up as ideal residence places, and the 
increasing multitudes that pour into the 
city over the ferries and bridge testify to 
the improved changes. The cheapness of 
travel from one’s place of business to his 
home will determine the availability of any 
region fully as much as the comforts and 
rapid transit of the railroad lines, and in 
this respect the trolley roads have inaugu- 
rated anewera. The cost of commutation 
has always been the serious problem with 
the suburbanite, and be has carefully add- 
ed this up to his rent bill in order to make 
the comparison with his city expenses ac- 
curate. Very few linesa dozen years ago 
paid much attention to the suburban traffic 
in the way of offering special inducements 
to commuters ; but to-day every line enter- 
ing the cities makes a specialty of improv- 
ing the short services. There is such in- 
tense competition offered now, with the 
sudden appearance of the trolley lines, that 
the suburban service is, in many respects, 
superior to the through service on at least 
a score of large railroads entering the chief 
cities. The suburban traffic of Chicago and 
New York isso heavy that, with the same 
rates charged for through service, the profits 
would be much larger than any road ever 
expected to realize. Eventually electricity 
will monopolize the suburban lines, and 
the steam roads will have to fall back upon 
their long hauls and through service; but 
this, instead of being a loss to the suburb- 
anite, will bea positive gain. The travel 
will be cleaner, quicker and cheaper than 
the old steam railroads could .ever give, no 
matter how desirous the management to 
serve the public might be. 

The other factors which have completely 
changed suburban life in recent years are 
the material improvements made by the 
inhabitants in organizing their villages into 
ideal communities, modeled somewhat 
after that of the cities, but with modifica- 
tions that permit of decided amelioration 
of unhealthful and unpleasant conditions 
that must of necessity prevail in every city. 
All of the good improvements of the city 
are adopted by the suburban villages, but 
the bad are generally avoided. Good 
streets, sewers, pavements and street light- 
ing are all matters of public concern, and 
each suburbanite finds himself more inter- 
ested in these questions than when he re 
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sided in a vast city, with its complex inter- 
ests and impersonal responsibility. As a 
result the spirit of village improvement de- 
velops a new sense of civic duty that no 
amount of preaching and teaching could 
foster in the average inhabitant of a large 
city. It is notonly a question of dollars 
and cents in increasing the value of his own 
property by attending to general improve- 
ments, but it is a true sense of pride for the 
place of his home that influenceshim. Pol- 
itics are more apt to fade into a non-parti- 
san vote when local questions are consid- 
ered, and there is a grander lesson of self- 
independence thus fostered than could be 
made possible under other conditions, 
Nearly every suburbanite owns his own 
home, or hopes to soon, and, as an individ- 
ual taxpayer, he finds more reason for ex- 
pressing himself emphatically at the polls. 

Many of the suburban villages are models 
of good government, and conducted pre- 
eminently upon business principles where 
a dollar’s worth of labor is obtained for 
every one hundred cents expended. The 
local politician, who formerly ruled so ab- 
solutely iu the country towns and whose 
power has not yet waned in mapy places, 
finds no sympathizers in the modern sub- 
urban villages, which have sprung into 
existence like mushrooms on the outskirts 
of all our large cities. Properly speaking, 
these suburban villages are simply expan- 
sions of the city proper, and are definite 
lines of growth along which the population 
will gradually spread in numbers. With 
the same rapid increase of our cities, most 
of these modern suburban villages will be 
in the central residence districts before 
another quarter century has passed. They 
will be classed as the ‘‘ newer portions ”’ of 
the cities, and, possessing all of the modern 
improvements,such as wide streets,detached 
houses, shade trees and small parks, they 
will undoubtedly become the most desira- 
ble locations for homes. 

While the city problems loom up asa 
menacing evil before the social economist, 

a solution of many of the grave questions 
is gradually being disclosed by those who 
are building suburbs upon a plan never 
dreamed of by the founders of cities. Here- 
tofore the large towns have sprang up 
without form or plan; but to-day the direc- 
tion of theif growth is accurately deter- 
mined, and even controlled by the wisdom 
of the suburbanites. By making the sub- 
urbs of one portion of the city attractive, 
the population is drawn in that direction 
as surely as the magnet attracts the pieces 
of iron filing. There is such a competition 
among the various suburban villages to at- 
tract settlers from the cities that each one 
vies with all the others to make the im- 
provements permanent and desirable. As 
a result the suburbanite of to-day has more 
of the actual comforts and conveniences of 
modern life than the city inhabitant. His 
home is light, cheerful, healthful, and sur- 
rounded by a small plot of ground; trees, 
shrubbery and green lawns bring glimpses 
of the country direct to his door; sewers, 
pavements and wide, graded streets and 
avenues make walking, driving and bicycle 
riding a daily pleasure; electric lighting, 
steam or hot water heating, and similar in- 
terior improvements give him a decided ad- 
vantage over the city residents; schools, 
churches, public buildings, rapid transit 
and congenial society are within his reach ; 
and above all the city itself is right at his 
door, so that with a short ride he can avail 
himself of auy of its advantages. 

With a circle drawn around New York, 
six miles in each direction, from the City 
Hall, nearly two hundred suburban villages 
would be included, all of them directly 
dependent upon the city for their life and 
nourishment, and many of them ideal mod- 
els of village improvement. A population 
of over one hundred thousand is spread over 
this suburban territory. If the circle were 
en larged so as to include villages and towns 
twenty-five miles from the City Hall, the 
number of distinct villages would be great- 
ly increased, and the population more than 
doubled. Itis estimated that over halfa 
million business men pour into the city 
every morning from the suburbs of New 
York, Brooklyn and Jersey City, and this 
army of suburbanites represent the more 
distinct American class, home owners and 
intelligent voters. Some writer has re- 
marked, with a little exaggeration, that 
‘** New York is rapidiy becoming the home 
only of the extremely wealthy and extreme- 

ly poor classes,” the former because they 
can afford to have the advantages of city 
and country life, and the latter because 
they cannot afford to live anywhere except 
in tenements. After making due allowances 
for exaggeration of such a statement, the 
fact still remains that the middle, intelli- 
gent class, unwilling to be cooped up in 
small, sunless apartments and flats, is 
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migrating to the suburbs nearly as fast as 
the country population comes to the city to 
take their places. 

What applies to New York holds in a 
modified way to all large cities. Chicago 
is rapidly building up an immense suburb- 
an population. Boston and Philadelphia, 
where a larger percentage of the population 
own homes, are stretching out beyond their 
former limits, and converting the suburban 
districts into beautiful villages of modern 
growth and improvement. The Southern 
cities, owing to the extreme heat, build up 
in a less compact form than the Northern 
towns, and numerons parks or “ breathing 
places” force the boundaries over a wider 
territory, in proportion to the size of the 
population. But even St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Savanna, New Orleans and Jacksonville 
have a vast suburban population, which is 
increasing as rapidly as the city grows. 
The tendency for the overflow of population 
to spread out into the suburbs is every- 
where apparent. 

This is one of the healthiest features of 
the city problem ; but in it there is alsoa 
greatdanger, The city is looked upon by 
the suburbanite simply as a place for busi- 
ness: he goes to it in the morning and 
spends bis day there in toil, and when he 
returns at night his interest in its welfare 
practically ceases. Its government, public 
institutions and general interests appeal 
pot at all to him, except so far as it con- 
cerns his business. Even its churches and 
educational institutions have no claim 
upon him ; he has enoughof these to attend 
to in his home town. The city proper, 
consequently, suffers while the suburbs 
gain, The wealthy class is notoriously 
careless and negligent of civic duties, and 
the affairs naturally drift largely into the 
hands of the poor aud often ignorant class- 
es. Their proportionate strength increases 
annually as the migration to the suburbs 
continues, until it becomes a hotly waged 
contest at each election to keep the abso- 
lute ruling power from the hands of the 
low and vicious. This class, as a rule, finds 
no congenial atmosphere in the suburbs; 
and they are the last to desert the older 
quarters of the city, while their numbers 
are constantly increased by a ‘stream of 
mixed emigrants from Europe. 

This danger to the cities is real and appa- 
rent, and there appears no remedy other 
than that of extending the boundary lines 
of the cities so as to include all of the im- 
portant suburbs. An analssis of the votes 
of the last election shows conclusively that 
the new, outlying wards of the cities were 
preponderatingly for the candidates who 
represented the best principles in politics 
and government. The stronghold of the ma- 
chine politician is always in the cities, and 
in the most densely populated wards at 
that, while the better and more intelligent 
votes come, as a rule, from the country and 
suburbs. 

From every poiut of view the suburbapite 
of to-day has the advantage of his brothers 
cooped up in city homes, breathing night 
and day the vitiated atmosphere and poi- 
sonous gases that hover over the rows of 
stone and brick houses, and bringing pre- 
Mature death to thousands who cannot 
afford, in the summer-time, to seek the 
country air for achange. Even his daily 
travel to and from his business has less of 
terror about it than the uninitiated 1m- 
agine. In most of our cities the public 
conveyances are slower, more densely 
packed and less comfortable than the aver- 
age suburban service affords. The cars 
during business hours are jammed to their 
utmost capacity, the lighting is inferior, 
and the general accommodation unpleasant 
In the extreme; while the time required to 
reach the residence portion of the city is 
often a8 great as that necessary to run out 
into the suburbs by the trolley systems. 
The latter journey is made more agreeable 
by the friendly relations which spring up 
between the commuters from the same vil- 
lage, making the daily trip a social diver- 
Sion rather than an agony to be endured 
With stoicism. 

NEw YorK City. 
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WINTER WORK IN THE OR- 
CHARD. 


BY DR. GEORGE G, GROFF. 








THE orchard hasits winter enemies, which 
Must be watched and combated, and there 
are summer enemies waich are most easily 
wp and destroyed while the leaves are off 

€ trees. Then there ure several items of 


Work which may be performed on warm, 
open days, if such occur. 

i Mice and rabbits eat the bark of young 
rees during hard winters when the snow 
covers all theground. They are best guard- 
ed against by painting the trunks of the 


trees with some compound which is offen- 
sive to these pests. If the ground is kept 
entirely free from weeds and grass, mice do 
not ordinarily cause much trouble, and rab- 
bits may be shot and trapped. Still some 
trees will need protection. A wash con- 
taining lime, cow manure, and aloes or 
crude carbolic acid, enough to give the 
wash a strong taste and odor, will usually 
prove effective. So long as the lime can be 
seen, the wash will be effective. Should it 
be carried off the trees by rain, it must be 
renewed. Strips of fine wire netting, cut 
wide enough to encircle thetrees, are quick- 
ly applied, and absolutely effective. It is 
presupposed that any one who will plant an 
orchard will keep cows and sheep away 
from it during the winter season. 

Insects are easily found and destroyed 
during the winterseason. All old nests of 
the tent caterpillar should be removed from 
the trees and burned. Clusters of leaves, 
or even single leaves adhering to fruit trees 
if examined will often be found protecting 
a bunch of eggs. From small trees these 
are readily removed and destroyed. Should 
the San Jose or any other scale insect have 
obtained a lodgment in the orcbard, winter 
is the season to wage awar of extermina- 
tion. This is because these pests are only 
to be located with accuracy at this time ; 
and in the next place, such vigorous treat- 
ment may be required that only dormant 
trees may be able to endure it. For the 
San Jose scale trim away all superfluous 
branches and then, at intervals before the 
leaves appear next spring, give three thor- 
ough sprayings of whale-oil soap solu- 
tion. This is made by dissolving two 
pounds of the soap to the gallon of water. 
Apply it as hot as possible and do the work 
in the most thorough manner. If other 
scale insects are present, spray with a solu- 
tion containing one pound of soap to the 
gallon of water. 

The black knot of the cherry and plum 
trees should: b@ sought for and burned. 
This should be done before February, or as 
early as possibleimgiie winter. The reason 
for this is, that the fungus which covers 
these knots multiplies in the warm days of 
February and March, and the wind carries 
it from tree to tree ready to produce a fresh 
crop of knots in the early spring. That 
this disease may be controlled is shown by 
the writer’s experience. He bas found and 
removed but three knots from about fifty 
cherry treés in the past ten years. When- 
ever a knot is seen itis at once removed 
and burned. ~ 

Trees may be trimmed whenever the wood 
is not frozen ; but it is better to leave this 
work until most of the cold weather is 
over, and never trim peach trees until 
spring has arrived. The ope’ator should 
stand upon the ground in doing this work. 
The tools needed are a heavy orchardist’s 
trimming knife, a sharp chisel with width 
of blade about one and one-balf inches, and 
mounted on handle of required length, a 
mallet, and a trimmer’s saw with teeth on 
both front and back. Cut all the limbs 
possible with the knife or chisel. These 
tools give a sharp clean cut, while the saw 
leaves the surface of the wound ragged and 
much more liable to decay. Trim away all 
limbs which touch others, and then trim 
more so that thesun may shine through 
the top. This is necessary for the develop- 
ment of the finest fruit, and it is also neces- 
sary if the trees are to be successfully 
sprayed for codling moth, apple scab, etc. 
After the branches have been removed, all 
wounds more than a half-inch in diameter 
should be covered with some cheap paint to 
keep out airand moisture. If large limbs 
are removed, the scars should receive sev- 
eral coatings of paint. 

All rubbish of every kind which harbors 
insects should be removed from the orchard 
and burned. Old trees, which no longer 
bear and which cannot be renovated, should 
be dug out and burned. Younger trees 
which do not bear should be closely pruned, 
the rough bark scraped off, and then be 
thoroughly sprayed with a strong solution 
of soap in water. Undesirable varieties 
should be grafted to good-bearing fruit, 
care being taken to select cions from trees 
known to be good and regular bearers. 

Plan to fertilize the orchard thoroughly 
in the spring. It cannot any more produce 
fruit without aid than other fields can pro 
duce grain without fertilizing. Potash 
and phosphoric acid is probably what the 
orchard most needs to produce good fruit. 
Whatever nitrogen is needed may be se- 
cured by growing and plowing under crops 
of clover. Plan to cultivate and fertilize 
the orchard for three or five years, to dis- 
cover whether or not larger and better crops 
may not thus be secured. 

If fruit is to be regularly assured, new 
trees must be planted from time to time. 
Peach trees should be planted every four or 
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five years. Other fruit trees, say every fif- 

teen years. When the new orchard comes 

into bearing the old one may be dug up. 
LEWISBURG, PENY, 
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FREE SEED DISTRIBUTION. 


IN accordance with a resolution of the 
Senate, Secretary Morton, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was 
present at a joint meeting of the Commit- 
tees on Agriculture of both Houses, Janu- 
ary 15th, for the purpose of explaining his 
action with reference to the purchase and 
distribution of seeds. The Secretary pro- 
fessed himself ready to answer any and all 
inquiries made by members of the Comwmit- 
tee, and his replies to such inquiries pre- 
sented, among others, the following facts: 

No specific amount was separately appro- 
priated for seed distribution prior to the 
fiscal year 1865. Since and including that 
year up to date the total amount expended 
aggregates $2,550,000. 

Every annual Appropriation Act for the 
purchase, propagation, and distribution of 
seeds contains the words “‘as required by 
law.’”? Each year added to the difficulty of 
finding genuinely new and useful seeds 
“rare and uncommon to the country,” 
adapted to general cultivation and to “ pro- 
mote the general interest of agriculture 
and horticulture throughout the United 
States.”” The pressure to supply Congress- 
men has led to the purchase of seed on very 
imperfect evidence as to novelty and value, 
the vast majority of so-called new seeds and 
plants offered by seedsmen and horticultur- 
ists being merely old varieties under new 
names. 

From July ist, 1892, to July Ist, 1895, the 
total distribution aggregated nearly 27,000,- 
000 packages, of which 21,809,994 packages 
were distributed to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. During the term of office of 
the present Secretary Members of Con- 
gress have received 8,650,104 packages of 
seed more than during the corresponding 
period under his predecessor. Altho thus 
diligently carried out, the seed distribution 
has been unsatisfactory to the people and 
not calculated to promote the general inter- 
est of agriculture and horticulture. 

In a final effort to carry out the law, the 
Secretary caused an advertisement, for 
plants, trees, etc., to be published in the 
lawful number of papers and addresséd to 
all seedsmen and horticulturists on the De- 
partment list. Bids were called for to be 
opened July Ist, and the board appointed to 
open and examine the same found only 
three which in form came up to the re- 
quirements of the advestisement. The va 
rieties were neither new nor rare, the great 
majority having been already distributed 
by this Department. The total amount of 
farm and field seeds offered under this bid 
if purchased would have averaged less than 
ten pounds of seed for each Senator, Repre- 
sentative and Delegate in Congress. In- 
none of the bids were offered trees, shrubs, 
plants, vines and cuttings, as defined in the 
law. 














Good merchants find out 
that it pays to sell Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys because they 
make friends. 

But look out for the one 
that is made for your lamp. 
Let us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 
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* Palatable, ¥ 
| Nourishing, 
Strengthening | 


—three qualities that go to make 


Somatose 


| a perfect food for the pale, thin anzmic, 
| dyspeptic and overworked, and those need- 
iag improved nourishment. 

Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 
valuable addition to the diet. 





Runkel Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
All druggists. Descriptive pamphicts free of 
@ Schieffelin &Co.,New York, Sole Agts. 
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Perfect Cure.» 


=~ “From childhood I was troubled 
with —— swelling, and was 


never free from scrofulous sores on 


~ body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 
e 


a perfect cure.””— Mrs. KATE 
Connors, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s on Sarsaparilla 


~ Admitted at the World’s Fair. » 











HALLS BALSAM 


CURES | 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALL’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p:tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Halls Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! . 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 


1 Number (1 week)..... .......... $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)...........-000 2 
4 “ Se I fadinncduceae 25 
13 - OS er ae 15 
17 ie (4 et 1.00 
26 8 (6 OD dawbadigaucssae 1.50 
52 ay Ch PE vacccccecesvcscee 3.00 
One subscription (2 years)..... tees "5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, cap save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “* THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “* The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel. 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 


“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “* The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former vrice of these nooks has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 


will furnish it postpaid at 50@c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 





The book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retaliea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New Verk City, 
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Registered Trademark. 


India 
Dimities. 


Particularly chic and Frenchy are 


the latest patterns in these favorite 
thin wash fabrics now shown at “The 
Linen Store.” A watered effect in 
the new green and other fashionable 
shades, with both the design and 
silken sheen of the season’s prettiest 
silks, and the decidedly unique flow- 
ered designs in the most delicate 
color-tones overspread with a heavy 
thread of black, are among the many 
very uncommon things in dimities. 
Quite as pretty and original patterns 
are to be seen here in Azaleé Bril- 
lianteé, satin striped French Mulls, 
Linen Grenadines, and all other de- 
sirable wash fabrics in heavy weights 
for tailor gowns as well as the thin 
goods. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


(Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel). 4 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
‘*Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms : Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
























Enough 


VIM 


aid 


TIRES - 


See 


DON’T 7 


pebble 


SLIP 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER 60, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. 


tread 


San Francisco. 
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LADIES! | Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


Send this “ad” and lic. in stamps 
and we will mail you a %4- 
sam sample Best TEA imperted— 
f= aty kind you may select. Big 
Premiums— LARGE IN- 
COMES by getting orders for 
our Teas, Cofftes, Baking Pow- 
der, and Spices. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO. 
31 and 33 Vesey St.. N. Y. 


A.B. 2. L. SHAW, 


ULPIT - 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
» Mass. 


Send Se. stamp for mew 100-page 


P.O. rox 289 a 











THE INDEPENDENT 
FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1895. 
RECEIPTS IN 1895. 


IE sini ccescteturnecbes Fotuseness seubeaspaenoene boscesbuebsteesGun¥isbéretonvenl eave os 
speenees, and Rents 





Total Receipts 
DISBURSEMENTS IN (895. 
Death Claims (less $12,150 for reinsurance)...............cccceeeccssesevens $957,791 59 
NINES, cn csden voc Veducacvhndisbabedscscesccesse iSuese buss vous 121,988 00 
Suplus Returned to Policyholders in Dividends... .,...............esee0e- 442,741 05 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies ............ceeseceesees-seceees panies 350,258 58 53 
Total Payments to Policyholders................-sessessssesesececes oe i datiiiitaikinnna $1,881,724 17 


ical Examinations, Postage, — peed Se bed opescunccsapencssesuedoesees petes 829,654 38 
Taxes a eens ENDL Su5 > 00 conctanwehirschtessciGepuascobsetesastensionenes 21.896 23 
DL Ctkhcnvebahosyet ou buntiaieberbasssss¥auninawechitnmeaie vei ebses néorts ose paste anes 33,715 35 

Profit a | Lees (Premiums on Stocks and Bonds Purchased)...... .........+ Woness eben 
Se SUD su inesscussiensésenshSsuhe § <sbpeesannsnvetes paper ceceaetenen $2,782,284 14 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate...... 
Loans Secured by Collaterals......... 
Loans on Company’s Policies in Force 
Massachusetts Armory Loan Bonds...............9..... 

City. County, Township, and Other Bonds.......... .......ceeees 


SOS UN SUE BED. cocccenscessceovesess G2 Spae dee Bvtena ybobeeeesensts 
EE Sen nc vawuns resi sbbnsoeséhunesceeue¥enevo0evern ipeeebeiesees oan 
as, 5s ptuadetataGbentnce sb beneass Ubaenesnedoabon cecesscesses 
ee  , <. cs cieheene cocks os phybionsnchsvesusseebeoeen ess 
Loans to - agin cngnae bp 059000900059 60000000008s000R000 pian doves bosbk oe 
it Mn, cpubskgngnsesss, sbieheess se 


Premiuin Notes on Policies in Force. . 

Cash on Hand and in Banks............. 

Premiums in Course of Collection (net). 
Deferred Premiums (net).............ccccssececs 


eee eee eee eee eee CCC ee Cee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 








nT oe Sn ee 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by Massachusetts Standard... ............... cccssccecssscssceseecs $15,533,582 00 
Claims for Death Losses and Matured Endowments in Process of 
I oc bicy > schalncerbeteumasbebhabessdcesne. 500 00e0s+tebeeex>ss0 63.555 76 
Balauce of Installment oer Death Claims not yet oe. : 19,264 78 
Unpaid Dividends, due and to become due........... iA Z 112,077 00 
PRCMIEMES POM IR AAVEBSS.......00rcivccvecsesccceccccse . 643 04 
6606955 5455460 on cnisyececcssvs Sesesanass ees osemees __ 15,785,123 48 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard he sGh,ubsd aatWeleesdsneeuboe $1,270,168 07 
Number of Policies issued in 1895, 8,640, insuring...................0..ceeeee cseaceceveeee 1,000 00 
Number of Policies in force December Bist, 1895, 31. 908, insuring (including é' 
EM kb inns th 0 6hpssadesnsecesocsewkcoussnccnccetes sscol ie $97,071,661 00 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.. Jab lth, 1896. 


The Receipts and Disbursementsof The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company lor the year 
1895, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been carefully audited under the supervision of the aaaor: 
signed. and the Securities and Balances as shown have been personally examined by us and found to be 


correct. HS. HYDE 
J. R. REDFIELD, } Auditors. 
N.C. NEWELL, ) 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice President. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Ass’t Secretary. 
NEW VORK OFFICE: 258 Broadway. 


$50.00 PREMIUM | OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
tures” paid to the three ladies submittin 4 = the FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
“REMINGTON BROS. of Pittsburg and N 


ress rors eee advertising for the best schools and oor 
in America. Write them forinformation. 








third best design. Desk gn paper “furnished f 
Write for descriptive cirealar. 


THE PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I. 


-STERDROOK=9——— 


ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY 

















January 30, 1896 


































IF YOU WANT - 


~ BEST GARDEN 


in your neighborhood this season 
PLANT OUR FAMOUS 


S208 PantS 


all of which are described and illus- 
trated in our beautiful and entirely 
New Catalogue for 1896. Anew 
feature this season is the Free de- 
livery of Seeds at Catalogue prices to 
any Post Office. This ** New Cata- 
logue ’’ we will mail on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, or to those who will state 
where they saw this advertisement, the 
Catalogue will be mailed Free! 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


en ene vee 








The above cut shows ouy+#73? full, platform spring 
Coupe Rockaway; +733 is our extension front Coupe 
Rockaway; +731 issame as +722, except that it has half 
platform gear. For full particularsand prices of tle 
above three carriages send for catalogue to 


Studebaker Bro's MTe Co. 


265 and 267 Canal St., N. Y. 


200 teet East of Broadway. 


Our large repository is always filled with a most 
complete assortme:.t of Broughams, Landaus, Coupe 
and Curtain Rockaways, Wagonettes, Depot Wagons, 
Surreys, Buggies, Phaetons, Runabouts, Fancy Traps, 
etc., etc. 

Harness. Robes, Horse Clothing, Whips, etc. 


PATENT 
Paneled Metal 


A CEILINGS 


i A. NORTHROP& CO. 
f Pittsburg, Pa. 
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W. +B DOUGLAS, 
3 maiginges. oR 
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DEAFNESS. %.HEA0 Nosts CURED 


by F. Hiscox, 958 Bway, New York. Write for beok of oneolof REE 








HARTFORD, CONN. 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JANUARY ist, 1896. 

CAPITAL STOCK, okt Bo 4 4! reer rer ey ra $s ” oo 

er as ccm aanuin cseganaih civ aiees S13, 

oo ak Re OE IIIS eee 2, 
OUTSTANDING LOSSES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES..............eeeees t i 
es Ce a Seki scSB at's ssicbvanncuwessdpses60ssnsecevesk oot $2 196,797 14 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. wane 

PE I ccketeccccsoncssncocccectesestseosen 
Bank Stocks... .s.ssssessecsssssssseenneesees ms Sc ncseh pena DEAS ld 13,211 O1 
SPURT, ca c5 | - ccucisons anda sis 466, 434 0) «Loans on eee stocks first lien.. ++ 193,414 0 
State, County, City and Town Bonds........ 468,150 89 ‘Loans secured and Bond -. 6,930 00 
Cash in Bank and tn Agents’ hands ......... 338,866 83 Total Assets...............00+ $2,196,797 14 





CHAS. B. WHITING, President. 
JAMES U. TAINTOR, Secretary. HOWARD W. COOK, Asst. Secretary. 


Losses Paid since Organization to date, $9,685,992 79 


wun ‘pe P ST MENT. W. FRENCH, Gen. 4 ent, a ha! Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST BS DEPAR REMENT  TREZ ZEVANT & COC HRAN, Gen. Agents, DALLAS, TEX. 
NCIEIC EPARTMENT.-W.J. CALLINGHAM, Gen. Agent, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


his Emma M. Hooper There is no interlining 


on 9g market but - - 


Says in Christmas number Ladies’ | $ 
Home Journal about the latest skirt : 
‘The flare effect, however, requires | 











$ that STIFF interlining from ten to | 
fifteen inches all arcurd.” 





that is stiff and yet 
If you cannot obtain otr goods, elastic and resilient. 
write us, 


Our samples for interliviug American Hair Cloth Company, 
come to) cu upon application. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Ve 











Girand Na- 
tional Prize 
of 164,600 
© Francs, at 


Port«. 


Poss Peruvian Bark. Fn ‘orsed medical 
faculty as the best remedy for FEVER AND ooue, Mania. 1a. BoouN ess OF 7 bi ae 10%. GExeeay Dis Sane 











TRAVEL, RESORTS ETC. 


Excursions to Europe, send for program. 
H L excursion starts Feb. 
29th via Gibraltar; 
First class. Accompanied by Cc. 
.Vice-Consul at Jerusalem, 111 Bway, 
* Two months tour to Europe. may lith, $52 
Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly, Winter Park, Fla 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


48 hours by apes Steamships weekly. Frost un- 
own. Malaria impossib 


FoR WINTER TOURS Go TO 


WEST INDIES. 


Bi ws trip, fifteen days in the be en kg a cane or 
transportation, meals and sta 


For further particulars semiitite —~ 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, or to 
THOS. COOK & SON. 261 Broadway, N.Y. 


Cruises under the American Flag. 


The steamer OHIO, built by the Cramp Co., build- 
ers of the “St. Louis,” is the largest Steam Yacht in 
the world. Specially chartered by us. 

March 28th to June 5th—70-DAYS’ MEDI- 
TERRANEAN CRUISE, visiting Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, etc. $400, and up- 
ward. 

Juve %th.—_60-DAYS’ CRUISEto RUSSIA, 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, stopping to see the Total 
Eclipse of the Sua. Cost, $175, and upward. 

Sept. bth-—A 4-MONTHS’ UNIVERSITY 
CRUISE te INDIA. Educational and Scientific. 
$1,000, and upward. 

Send 5 cents in stamps for booklets. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 

















tire system. Paris: 22 Rue Dreuot. NewYork: KFOUGEEA & & con 20-30 WN. Willtams Se 








Tus Inpsrenpent Press 4] awp 43 GoLp Staasr, saan Fuuton Staser. 


1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





